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THE OUTLOOK. 


N Saturday night the news that Henry Ward 
O Beecher lay dying at his home in Brooklyn was 
flashed over the wires reaching to every part of the 
civilized world, and was the one topic of conversa- 
tion and subject of universal sympathy on Sunday. 
Mr. Beecher had been working with intense enthu- 
siasm and energy on the ‘Life of Ohrist.” On 
Thursday he was seized with headache, and on Fri- 
day nausea set in and his symptoms became more 
serious. 


Mrs. Beocher, whose strength and devotion | 


have been wonderful throughout, suspected nothing 
dangerous, but sent for the family physician, Dr. 
Searle, who found Mr. Beecher indistinct in speech, 
and suffering from a ‘‘ boring pain,” as he called it, 
in his head. Evidence of partial paralysis of the left 
side soon appeared, and on consultation with Dr. 
Hammond on Saturday it was agreed that effu- 
sion of the blood had taken place in the brain, 
and that recovery was almost impossible. From 
that time on Mr. Beecher lay in semi or complete 
stupor, feeling, the physicians said, no pain, and 
possibly once or twice showing signs of knowing 
what was going on about him. His last utterance 
was on Saturday at two o’clock, when, in answer to'a 
question from his wife whether he knew what was 
being said, he replied, in a low tone and between 
breaths, ‘‘ You are talking about whether I am going 
to get well or not.” It was impossible for medical 
skill to do anything except to provide careful nurs- 
ing. On Sunday it was announced that there was 
absolutely no hope, and from that time to the hour 
of his death—9:30 on Tuesday morning—when he 
passed quietly away, Mr. Beecher was in a state 
of profound coma, his face and form shrunken 
and without motion, the breathing heavy and at 
times stertorous, and his life flickering and 
slowly ebbing away. That he was unconscious 
and free from pain is a comforting thought to those 
friends who know how often he has expressed his 
a to rio idea of a lingering and painful last 
illness. 

Not since the ‘assassination of Garfield has there 
been so general an expression of honest and deep 
feeling as over Mr. Beécher’s death-bed. Not alone 
in the sorrowing meetings of his own people on Sun: 
day and on Monday evening, but in the demeanor of 
the groups who have quietly and sadly lingered about 
the house waiting for the latest bulletins—groups 
made up from every grade of life, poor as well as 
rich, famous and unknown mingled together—and 
in the general tone of conversation and press com- 
ment, was seen the warmth and extent of that won- ; 
derful personal influence that extended from Mr. 
Beecher, not only to those who knew him, but to 
those who had merely heard him speak. There 
was, indeed, one extraordinary exception. At the 
Congregational ministers’ meeting in Ohicago resolu- 
tions of sympathy for Mrs. Beecher were introduced, | 
but opposed by certain clergymen lest they should. 
be thought to impart an indorsement of Mr. Beech- 
er’s theology, aud were wisely withdrawn by the’ 
mover, who judged a resolution at such a time which 
was not unanimous would be worse than none. 
This refusal to express sympathy for a widow be: 
cause her husband ‘followed not us” affords a 
striking illustration of ecclesiastical intolerance, and 
one for which those who perpetrated it will live to a 
a keen sense of humiliation and shame. The 
sages of condolence from at home and abroad were 
many and sympathetic. Mr. Beecher’s family were 
summoned to his bedside Monday, with the exception 
of his son Herbert, who could not arrive from 
Wyoming before the end. Of his brothers and 
sisters, the most famous, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
has herself been in precarious healtb since Professor 
Stowe’s death, and on Monday it was not considered 
safe to tell her of her brother’s approaching death. 
The Christian Union will publish next week a memo- 
rial supplement, containing estimates of Mr. Beecher’s 
character and work, and full accounts of the final 
services. 


The Republican members of the New York Legis- 
lature have done an eminently wise and politic 
thing in making the New York High License bill a 
party measure. This decision was reached by a vote 
of fifty to four, and probably insures the passage of 
the bill by the Legislature. In taking this action 
the Republicans have put themselves in line with the 


most promising temperance movement in this State, 


and have taken precisely the sort of action which 
forms the best possible capital in political campaigns. 
If they will present a solid front to the saloon power, 
we are confident they can count on the support of 
the great majority of the people of this State. 


In spite of the joint efforts of Messrs. Holman and 
Randall, who have done their best to retard useful 
legislation during the entire session, the Congress 
which adjourned last week is fairly entitled to a 
place among the Congresses which have done some- 
thing. It by no means rose to its full opportunities 
or fulfilled its entire duty to the country, and it did 
some things that were full of evil, but as a whole it 
is entitled to more respect than must of its recent 
predecessors. After years of discussion, the Forty- 
ninth Congress passed an act regulating the order of 
Presidential succession and removing possibilities of 


peril which have more than once confronted the | 


country in recent years. It settled also the vexa- 
tious and perilous question of the proper manner of 
counting the electoral vote, and ended an uncertainty 
which has existed from the time of the first Admin- 
istration. In both theese measures difficult questions 
have been settled upon sound principles which are 
likely to commend themselves more and more as the 
wisdom of the Congressional action is demonstrated 
in the time to come. An important step was also 
taken in the passage of the Inter-State Commerce 
bill, a measure radical enough to open the way 
for the settlement of some of the most difficult 
questions now pressing upon the Nation, and 
conservative enough to prevent any extended dis- 
organization of financial interests and to utilize 
the results of experience. Congress also is enti- 
tled to the gratitude of the country for the passage 
of the bill granting lands in severalty to Indians, the 
bill authorizing a building for the Congressional 
Library, the anti-polygamy bill, and the repeal 
of the Tenure of Office act, a measure adopted in the 
heat of the struggle between Oongress and President 
Johnson, which was an invasion of the Executive 
functions, an interference with Executive responsi- 
bility, and in violation of. ars civil service principles. 


Congress is det entitled to the ovesnetl of the 
country for its refusal to pass the Dependent Pension 
bill over the veto of the President, in the face of a 
well-nigh unanimous expression of opinion from 
the country at large. After years of fruitless dis- 
cussion, Congress has provided for the resuscitation 
of the American navy, a large sum having been 
appropriated for that purpose; by a disagreement 
between the two houses, the bill for coast defense 
failed at the last moment, but the granting of 
$11,000,000 for extra naval expenditure shows the 
temper of Oongress in this matter. The great failure 
of the last Congress was its neglect to deal with the 
surplus. Both parties were pledged to a reform of 


| the tariff and a reduction of the surplus in so many 


words, but nothing was done in either direction ; nor 
was anything done to stop the coinage of silver. 
Messrs. Randall and Holman made a characteristic 


exhibition of themselves in their endeavor at the last 


miuute to destroy the efficiency of_the Civil Service 
Reform by reducing the appropriation for that depart- 
ment. Fortunately, the House of Representatives 
refused to accept the Bourbon leadership of its two 
| Teactionaries, and the Civil Service was successfully: 
defended by the House from this attempted stab ip 


the. back. 


‘* Pot yourself in his place” is a good motto to be 
applied in the settlement of all disputes, whether 
national or individual. The ‘‘ Canadian Methodist 
Monthly ’’ thus puts the Oanadian question as it is 
seen on the other side of the border: — 


“The Canadian Government, we think, is willing to extend 
all customary international courtesies to American vessels 


engaged in legitimate trade on our coasts. But whon 


they come to steal the bread out of the mouths of our fish- 
ing population, that is another matter. Having ruined 
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their own fisheries by the reckless use of the seine and other 
methods, unlawfu! ia cur waters, they would soon destroy 
ours also if permitted. It is not only the right but the duty 
of our Goverument to protect the harvest of the sea of those 
who have no other barvest. The present writer thinks that 
searce any one in the Dominion receives so many letters 
from the poor fishing villages of the Maritime Provinces as 
himself, and in some of these the poverty shown its distress- 
ing. ... Is it upon these poor, starving fisher-folk that a 
great, powerful, and we trast chivalrous nation like the 
United States Wan's tomake war?) We reject the thought 
as au ment to ihe humanity, not to or Christianity, of its 
people.’ 

The Senate biil which has given the President the 
power to retaliate on Canadian shipping, and has 
finally passed both houses and received his signature, 
has not made it his duty so to do; and we venture 
the hope that he will havea broad enough outlook to 
gee that there are other interests at stake besides 
those of the American fisheries, and other and bet- 
ter ways even of protecting fisheries 


than retaliation. 


John Jay, in a pamphlet tether to Senator Evarts, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., points out one such 

method. He coudemns the English interpretation of 
the Treaty of 1818, under which we are now living, 
as narrow, strained, and technical ;” he condemns 
the action of the Canadian authorities under that treaty 
as *‘ intolerable and iuhuman.” But he thinks we can 
do something better than pay them back in kind. 
He maiptains that under the law of nations we have 
a right to give notice that the violation of the true 
spirit and intent of the Treaty of 1818 acts as an 
abrogation of it ; that we elect to treat it as abrogated; 
and that such a notification would put us back under 
the treaty of peace of 1783, which gave us a right to 
fish on the Banks and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and on the coasts of Newfoundland. Mr. Jay goes at 
some length into a history of the fishing negotiations 
and the various treaties on the subject, in order to 
sustain this position. We do not attempt to form or 
express any judgment as to the international rights 
of the two nations under these treaties ; this requires 
the judgment of an experi, not only in international 
law, but in the history of this particular question. 
We simply stand on the broad ground that a bellicose 
attitude is a foolish as well as a wrong attitude; that 
the difficuities which have arisen can be settled far 
more easily and justly by negotiation than by re- 
taliation ; that true statestmanship points, not to a 
wider separation, but to a closer commercial unity, 
between the two countries ; and that neither justice 
nor policy requires us to embroil a whole nation in 
difficulties, if not in war, because of the supposed 
interests of one comparatively small section of the 
nation, whica cau be amply and better protected by 
pacific than by warlike measures. 


Senator Stanford, oi California, has introduced into 
the United States Senate a bill, which has gone over 
by necessity to the uext session, for the incorporation 
of co vuperative iabur as:cciations. It provides for 
the incorporation of such assoviations either with or 
Without capital; if there is no capital, then the 
amount of labor io be performed by each stockholder 
avd the term; aud conditions of such labor are to 
be specificd imetue aiticles ; ihe association is to have 
the ordiuary culporate powers, including power to 
gue auu tu De sued ; LO wember of the association is 
to be persuLaily hable for ifs debts except for the 
amount of the unpaid portion, if any, of his sub- 
seripliols. Sebaior 5 auiora’s speech accompanying 
bul docs not «Xplain definitely how be thinks it 
would operate to p.omote the interest of organized 
labor. But ihe intrvauc.ion of such a bill by sucha 
Capitalist is iisvif a guificant indication of the cur- 


Tenis of pubile 


It is not by repression of organization, but by re- 
pressiou of crime whet p2rpeirated by organization, 
that the despuiisms whe.ber of labor or of capital 
are to be gua:dcd aga‘ust. The law already furnishes 
ample power for ibis purpose, aud the indications are 
that the couris possess the necessary courage to put 
this power in operation. We have already noted 
decisicns both iu Texas and in Connecticut against 
blacklistiug—an oppression on the part of capital. 
We note here two decisions ayainst boycotting and 
what are termed ‘sympathetic strikes”—acts of 
oppression on iLe part of labor. One of these is in 
Oonnecticut, the Supreme Court pronouncing a boy- 
Cott instituted for the purpose of ruining a trader’s 
‘business to be an Offeuse against the common law. 
The other is 2 decision in the United States Oircuit 
Court in New York City, which held, not only that a 


boycott for the purpose of injuring a trader’s busi- 


| 


ness, but a ‘‘sympathetic strike,” instituted by par- 
ties not in the employ of the persons struck against, 
and not because of any grievance against such em- 


ployer, are illegal acts, and subject the party insti- 


tuting the same to damages and to arrest. These 
principles are, if we are not mistaken, well estab- 
lished in English law, and the questions needed only 
to be raised in order to make sure their establishment 
in American law. 


If we may believe the papers, trade in America no 
longer has even the moral sense of ihe servant in 
one of Sheridan’s plays, who had no conscience 
against lying, but only a conscience against being 
found out. Adulteration has heretofore paid a cer- 
tain tribute to honesty in hiding its lying under 
various more or less honorable disguises ; it has been 
reserved to the present age for it to advertise itself. 
We clip from the New York ‘‘ Times :”’ 

‘Mr. Armour stated that the use of cotton-seed oil in 
manufactures of lard and hog products had grown to such 
an extent in late years that his establishments alone con- 
sumed one-fifth of the total cotton oil product of the United 
States. Hence the cotton-seed oil was an important item to 
his firm.’’ 

The ‘‘ Times ” estimates that the cotton-seed crop of 
the United States yielded last year nearly 20,000,000 
gallons of oil, one-fifth of which went into the mannu- 
facture—that is, the adulteration—of lard in Mr. 
Armour’s lard factory. It is possible that cotton- 
seed oil may be as hygienic as lard—that would not 
be saying much for it. But what shall be said of the 
morals of a trade which openly sells as lard what is 
frankly confessed to be in a large measure some 
thing else? Adulteration is one of the crimes which 
social reformers should study how to punish and 
repress, and one of the sins which ministers and 
moralists should denounce. To manufacture one 
article and sell it for another is a flagrant though a 
common dishonesty ; it ought to be a penal offense ; 
and it would be well, if the cost would not be too 
great, to put in every large town a State chemist, 
who, for a small fee, would analyze any food prod- 
uct brought to him, and whose certificate should 
be prima facie evidence in any prosecution for adul- 
teration. We protect men against sham doctors and 
sham lawyers by requiring diplomas; why not 
against quacks and shams in the market-place ? 


Tne New York ‘ Herald” publishes what purports 
to be the essential portion of the report of Cardinal 
Gibbons, of America, to the Propaganda of Rome on 
the Knights of Labor. The document is lengthy, but 
its essential positions are simple. He says that the 
Plenary Oouncil of Baltimore ordered that no single 
bishop should condemn an association extending into 
several dioceses, and that a commission of archbish- 
ops accordingly convened last October to consider the 
associations of the Knights of Labor. It voted not 
to condemn the association, two archbishops only dis- 
senting—those of St. Louis and Santa Fé—“‘ for rea- 
sous which in no way persuaded the others either of 
the justice or the prudence of such a condemna- 
tion.” He apparently expresses the judgment of the 
majority of the commission in the rest of his paper. 
[hese are, that the order of the Knights of Labor is 
not hostile to the Catholic religion; that it ‘‘ contains 
neither oath nor obligation which prevents those who 
do not belong to it, or even their enemies, from be- 
coming acquainted with their affairs ;” that there 
exist grievances, admitted by Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States—which the Cardinal sum- 
maiizes ina brief and eloquent paragraph—which 
make it ‘* plain to all who love humanity and justice 
that not only the workingman has a right to organize 
for his own protection, but that it is the duty of 
the public at large to aid him in finding a remedy 
against the dangers with which civilization and social 
order are menaced by avarice, oppression, and cor- 
ruption ;” aud he opposes any condemnation of the 
Knights of Labor by tie See of Rome for nine speci- 
fied reasons, all of which, however, are comprised in 
two ; namely, that such condemnation is not justi- 
fied by either the character of the Order or the dec- 
laration of its heads; and that it would be highly 
inexpedient, because it would array against the Ohurch 
the workingmen, who would regard such an order as 
‘* false and iniquitous.”’ 


Simultaneously with this report there is published 
a telegraphic message from the Pope conveying his 
blessing to St. Stephen’s Church in this city, and to 
Father McGlynn by name—s message which is nat- 
urally regarded as an indication that the Pope does 
not at least propose to condemn Father McGlynn 
either for his teaching or his supposed insubordina- 


tion without a trial. We hazard the opinion that 
the See of Rome will be far more likely to follow the 
recommendations of Cardinal Gibbons than of Cardi- 
nal Taschereau, of Oanada, and that whatever dis- 
criminating judgment may be issued against acts of 
Violence and methods of secrecy, the Roman Catholic 
Church will not put itself on record as opposed to 
the essential principles of the Kuights of Labor or 
to the right of workingmefi to: organize either by 
trades or by geographical districts for the promotion 
of their interests. However unwise such class or- 
ganization may be, and whatever dangers may attend 
it the Roman Oatholic Church will not show its 
usual sagacity if it does not seek to guide rather than 
to repress @ movement so widespread. 


When Prince Bismarck made his cynical remark 
about Bulgaria a few weeks ago, it was predicted that 
new troubles might be speedily looked for in that 
quarter, the declaration of the German Chancellor 
being interpreted as notice to Ruasia that she could 
do as she chose. Accordingly, the military revolts 
which took place in several towns in Bulgaria last 
week created little surprise, although they immedi- 
ately started a new set of warrumors. At Silestria 
and Rustchuk, two towns almost on the line between 
Bulgaria and Roumania, there were unsuccessful 
attempts at insurrection on the part of Bulgarian 
officers, and these attempts were supported ap- 
parently by a demonstration on the part of the 
Zankoff party. The three Regents, who are placed in 
the difficult position of maintaining order in a country 
which has lost its head, and of preserving its inde- 
pendence against the machinations of an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful neighbor, acted with the courage and 
promptness which they have more than once ex- 
hibited, suppressed the revolt, and arrested those who 
were concerned in it and their sympathizers among 
the Russian party. If these arrests could be followed 
by speedy trial and punishment, treason might be 
made a dangerous offense in Bulgaria ; but Russia will 
permit nothing of the kind ; she will protect her emis- 
saries when the time comes, and the Regents will te 
obliged to fold their hands and endure the double 
outrage of permitting Russia to excite treasonable 
efforts and then to protect traitors. It is impossible 
to predict the course of affairs. Russia will use any 
instrumentality which comes to her hand, and no 
people were ever placed in a more difficult position 
than the Bulgarians. Their courage, resolution, and 
orderly action are quite beyond praise. 


Coercion has broken down again in Ireland, and 
the Government is practically powerless to deal with 
the non-payment of rent which has become wide- 
spread along the lines of the ‘‘ plan of campaign.” 
In spite of every effort to secure the conviction of 
Dillon, the Government failed in this test case, and 
this failure is recognized as conclusive proof that 
recourse to ordinary law will not avail. The plan 
of campaign remains substantially uncondemned. 
Large numbers of tenants have adopted it ; and of 
the landlords upon whom it has been tried, many 
have yielded, and others have struggled against it in 
vain, looking to the Government for aid which has 
not come. So important a personage as Archbishop 
Croke, of Dublin, has not only refused to condemn 
the plan of campaign, but has recommended that the 
plan be reinforced by a general refusal to pay taxes. 
The Government has probably been on the point of 
prosecuting the Archbishop ; but wiser counsels have 
prevailed, and the hopelessness of such an effort has 
been recognized. Evictions continue to take place, 
but almost always with resistance, and the Nation- 
alist party is steadily growing. In other words, the 
party of strong government has failed again in its 
endeavor to govern Ireland. The English are pro- 
verbially slow in learning to modify or reverse their 
opinions; but one cannot help asking sometimes © 
whether they are permanently blind on the subject 
of governing Ireland. 


The partial repeal of the May laws, and the fear of 
still further concessions to Rome, have led to an © 
alliance of different bodies of German Protestants. 
In this alliance are included both the orthodox and 
the rationalists, and they have issued a call to the 
various church parties to keep their differences in 
the background and “‘ firmly unite for the protection 
and defense of Fatherland and of the German 
Evangelical Church.” The call recites that the 
Protestant factions must unite if they are to combat 
successfully the ‘‘ powerful unity of Rome.” It 
declares that the Jesuits are at work, and that 


| 


Romanism is more and more degenerating into 
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Jesuitism.” It distinguishes between Romanism and 
Catholicism. To the patriotic Catholics, who chafe 
under the yoke which Reme would impose, the 
Alliance extends its sympathy. But the Romanists 
it accuses of falsifying history, slandering the 
Protestant, and claiming rights which are utterly 
unwarrantable—especially that of educating the 
children sprung from mixed marriages. The Alliance 
also protests against the ‘‘ false idea of equality which 
leads to a yielding to Romish aggrandizement.” 
Aside from the conflict with Rome, the new ‘‘ Bund” 
sets before itself another end—namely, to combat the 
‘‘indifferentism and materialism of the times,” and 
create a spirit of unity among the different parties 
of the Evangelical Christians. The formation of 
this Alliance signifies that Bismarck in conciliating 
Rome has sacrificed some of his popularity among 
German Protestants. Nevertheless, it is probably a 
sacrifice which he could well afford to make. By his 
concessions to the Pope he has largely destroyed the 
power of those leaders who have hitherto ecom- 
manded Catholic support in resisting all measures 
which would strengthen the power of the Emperor. 


The Chattanooga imbroglio has come to a crisis, if 
not a culmination, in the action of the Board of 
Managers of the Freedman’s Aid Society at its last 
meeting. This is embodied in a series of resolutions, 
the gist of which is that there is no objection to and 
even some advantage in the continuance and support 
of separate schools for white and colored people in 
the South, but that it is not consistent with the 
principles and purposes of the Freedman’s Aid Soci- 
ety, or the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to exclude any student from any school 
under the supervision of the Church because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. The Board of 
Managers therefore disapprove the action of the Uhat- 
tanooga University in refusing admission to certain 
colored applicants. They ask their Executive Oom- 
mittee to ure all proper meaus to induce the Trustees 
of the University to rescind the order of exclusion. 
They indorse the action.of the Executive Committee 
of the Board in asking for the resignation of Profess- 
or Caulkins, and they recommend that, if these two 
requests are not acceded to by the Trustees of the 
Chattanooga University, the connection between the 
University and the Freedman’s Aid Society be brought 
toaclose. Professor Oaulkins, in an article of some 
length in the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” denies that he 
_ refused to shake hands with the colored clergyman, 
and intimates that his failure to do so was simply 
- due'to haste and preoccupation, thongh he does not 
assert this in explicit terms. 


It has never seemed to us that newspap:r contro- 
versy conduces to either the candor of the con- 
troversialist or the cause of truth and the kingdom of 
God. For this reason The Obristian Union has made 
no reply to the recent criticisms in the ‘‘ Advance,” 
although we think that the ‘*‘ Advance” in its criti- 
cisms has entirely misinterpreted The Christian 
Union’s position on the current theological discussion, 
For the sake of any of our readers who have miszon- 
strued our silence into a consent, we so far deviate 
from our general principle as to restate here our 
position upon the issues at present in controversy in 
the Oongregational body. Ifthe ‘* Advance” desires 
to let its readera know what that position really is, it 
can do so by simply quoting the following paragraph. 
We shall be very glad to give to our readers the posi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Advance” in a similar manner if it can 
epitomize that position in a paragraph for the pur- 
pose. The position of The Christian Union, then, is 
simply that it is not in accordance with the princi ' 
ples of Jesus Christ, as they are inculcated in the 
New Testament, for any Ohristian church to refuse 
Christian fellowship, or ministerial or missionary 
ordination, to any person otheryise worthy, because 
he holds that no soul will be eternally condemned in 
the future life who has never heard of Jesus Christ, 
and therefore never had an opportunity of either 
accepting or rejecting the offer of salvation through 
Jesus Ohrist. Whether this position is theologically 
correct or not we do not at present propose to dis- 
cuss; we content ourselves simply with declaring 
that it is not so un Obristian or anti-Christian as to 
justify a refusal of Christian or ministerial fellowship 
or miesionary ordination. 


It is evident from Dr. Hopkins’s letter on the Amer- 
ican Board matter, to be found in another column, 
that the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Manhattan Report will ‘‘ conclude the 
case” (as to the American Board) ‘before well-in- 


game opinion as at Des Moines. 


formed and candid minds.” No one will question that 
the mind of Dr. Hopkins is both ‘‘ well informed and 
candid ;” and the Report has evidently left him of the 
We must add, from 
various advices, that we think this will be found to 
be the case with a large number of ‘‘ well-informed 
and candid minds.” The ‘‘ Congregationalist,” the 
New York ‘‘ Independent,” and the Advance,” of 
Chicago, have all published the Manhattan Report 
and have indorsed it. We are somewhat curious to 
seo whether any of them will publish Dr. Hopkins’s 
letter, or any other analogous statement upon the 
other side. We have given our readers the ablest 
presentation we could obtain of the arguments against 
the Pian of Council. We have presented our own 
and other arguments for it. We shall continue to 
do so. Our readers shall have every facility which 
we can give them for seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion which, even asa mere matter of the wise and 
right administration of an annual income of half 


a million of dollars, is important, and as a matter 


touching the relation of the Christian Church to its 
Master and his command to carry the Gospel to the 
heathen is still more important. Wedo not need 
here either to emphasize or to call attention to Dr. 
Hopkins’s letter. It is characterized by that peculiar 
force which calmness, candor, and the judicial tem- 
per a'ways possecs. But we ask the friends of the 
American Board to note the significant fact that the 
opponents of Dr. Hopkins’s Plan of Council have 
nothing to propose, at least have as yet proposed 
nothing. And either some remedy must be discov- 
ered or a serious trouble lies before the Board. 


For that there is a serious division in thé 
stituency of the Board will not be questioned *by 
any one familiar with the facts. That it affects 
both the contributing churches in this country 
and, in lesser measure, the laborers in the foreign 
field is clear. That, in spite of every effort of the 
progressive pastors and organs, it has already caused 
a falling off in the receiptsof the Board is recognized. 
That there is real danger of a still more serious 
falling off in its funds, and possibly a division of its 
constituency, is patent. This is, as Dr. Hopkins 
well says, ‘‘a state of things demanding a remedy.” 
What remedy have the Manhattan Committee, or the 
Home Secretary, or the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” or the 
‘‘ Advance” to propose? So far, none. The only 
remedy apparently thought of is by sheer force to vote 
the discontents down, and leave them out of all future 
calculations. When was a discontent ever known to be 
cured by being voted down ? Oan the American Board 
afford to leave out in its future calculations an ele- 
ment which includes every church but one in old Bos- 
ton, and so large a proportion of the most influential 


churches and pastors in the internal cities of New 


England, to say nothing of the rest of the country ? 
‘¢‘ Omicron,” arguing in our columns recently against 
the Plan of Council, answered the question, ‘‘ What 
shall be done?” by answering shortly, ‘‘ Nothing.” We 
are afraid, if this policy should be decided on at Spring- 
field next fall, there are a good many churches in the 
country which, when, the following year, the Board 
asks, ‘‘ What are you going to do for us this year?” 
will give the same short answer—‘‘ Nothing:” This 
danger certainly ought to be considered. If the Board 
should finally conc'ulje to follow the lead of its 
Home Secretary, and so shut off from the platform 
of the Board the pastors of many of our influential 
churches, shut out from its councils the churches 
themselves, and exclude their young men from ordi- 
nation to the field, it would not be strange if such 


excluded churches should in turn shut their purses 


against the Board. This certainly is ‘‘a state of 
things demanding a remedy.” The prudent man 
foreseeth an evil. Dr. Hopkins, foreseeing this 
evil, has proposed a remedy. 
always easier to criticise than to construct. 


to publish it. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—On Tuesday of last 
week the Senate passed fifty-seven pension bills in 
twenty-five minutes.——The House refused to appro- 
priate $2,000,000 to pay the Central Pacific Railroad 
for postal services. It was maintained that ihe debt 
should not be paid until the road discharged its 
debt of $60,000,000 to the Government.——The 
Pacific Railroad Investigation bill was finally passed 
by the Senate.——-The Senate receded from its 
amendment to the Post-Office Appropriation bill 
granting a $500,000 subsidy to the South Ameri- 


Retaliation bill, 


It is criticised ; itis] 
If any 

member of the Manhattan Committee, or any one} 
else who agrees with their criticisms, will propose an | 
alternative remedy, Ths Christian Union will be glad. 


can mail service. The bill was then passed.—— 
The House receded from its amendments to the 
and the original Senate bill 
was accepted.—The conference report upon the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill was agreed to without 
discussion. The bill appropriates $22,000,000.—— 
Senator Hoar on Thursday delivered a speech attack- 
ing Speeker Carlisle and Mr. Randall for the delay 
.of the House in submitting appropriation bills to the 
_Senate.———The conference committees on the Fortifi- 
cation bill reported disagreement. In the Senate 
Mr. Hawley said that there was no money to pay for 
cutting the grass along the glacia of the forts, or to 
buy shingles or nails for the old sheds and dwellings 
of the forts—not one solitary cent. The work was 
stopped, and all the property at these forts was left 
to rack and ruin for the coming two years. In the 
} House Mr. Randall said that the Senat@bill involved 
an expenditure of over $40,000,000, while the House 
bill, which the majority of the House conferrees 
was Willing to adopt, appropriated $17,000,000. The 
bill therefore diea.—The conference report upon 
the Deficiency Appropriation bill was agreed to by 
the House, but not acted upon in the Senate. ——_The 
River and Harbor bill passed both houses, but the 
President withheld his signature.——The other 
appropriation bills became law. Of these the 
most important was the Naval bill. 


for the running expenses of the navy, amount 


increase of the navy. It comprehends four ne 

vessels, and $2,000,000 for floating batteries and 
other structures for harbor defenses.—The last 
hours of the session are described as haying 
been unusually quiet and decorons. The Presi- 
dent came to the Oapitol at twelve noon, and the 
shands of the clock were set back fifteen minutes to 


to between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 for oad a 


}give him time to sign the bills which were ready. - 


for him. However, several of these died in his — 
unsigned. 


GENERAL News.—Turn abont is { fair play. The 
Democrats elected the Republican Dawes to the 
United States Senate from Massachusetts ;: the Re- 
publicans have elected the Democrat Blodgett from 
New Jersey.—The only noteworthy matter in the 
Oongressional report on the Missouri railroad strike is 
its clear enunciation that the strikers had a real griev- 
ance, or rather set of grievances : in having overwork 
imposed upon them; in being denied opportunity 
for sleep ; in being not given transportation when 
sent on railroad service away from their homes ; and 
in the introduction of the ‘‘blacklist.” They did 
not all strike because one incompetent or insubor- 
dinate hand was discharged in Texas.—The Ehret 
boycott in this city has at last been removed. It 
was unreasonable and wrong from the start, and 
the better element in the Central Union have for 
months urged its withdrawal.—The Rey. George 
A, Gates, of Montclair, N. J., has accepted the 
‘presidency of lowa College at Grinnell, Iowa. 
——The Cleary bribery casa moves slowly. Up to 
| Tuesday the jury had not been completed.——By the 
use of the electric light the passage of the Suez 
Canal is now made in fifteen hours.——Governor 
Hill has approved Mayor Grace’s removal of General 
Shaler from the presidency of the Board of Health. 
——Another slight earthquake shock was felt in 
South Carolina last week.——In Belgium 144 miners 
were killed by a fire-damp explosion Saturday.— 
Two or more attempts have been made to fire the 


Jersey Oity station of the Pennsylvania Railroad — 


with chemicals.——lIn this State a caucus of the Re- 
publican members of the Legislature has taken action 
which will postpone the Constitutional Convention 
to January, 18838. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


RITING ‘hese lines a8 at the very bed of 

deavh, it would be idle to attempt to con- 

-ceal personal feelings under an editorial imper- 

sonality, or to essay, at the death-bed of so revered a 

friend, an impartial ard judicial analysis of his char- 

acter. That must be left for the future. To-day I 
can only write as a friond. 

For my debt to Mr. Beecher is greater than to any 
other man, living or dead, excepting only my father. 
Like many a son of New England, I began my Chria- 
tian life with faith ina God whois just, belief ina law 
which is inexorable, and submission to the primacy 
of a conscience absolute but not infallible. From 
Mr. Beecher I first learned that God is love, that 


law is redemption, and that love, not conscience, ig 


The appro-. 
priations made, in addition to about $15,000,000 
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the soul’s primate. Who that has learned this lesson 
from any teacher can ever forget the lesson, or look 
with other than a reverent affection on the teacher 
from whom he learned it? Mr. Beecher has ren. 
dered his generation many and great services—polit- 
ical, moral, social, theological; but his greatest 
service is in this, that he has taught the Puritan 
Ohurch that God is love, and law is love, and life is 
love ; that love is all and in all. 

He was a great preacher; that we all know: the 
greatest preacher certainly of his age, if not of 
church history. He was a grea. preacher because he 
was a great and good>man ; that all know who knew 
him. He was pure as a pure woman ; simple as a little 
child ; frank toa fault. His most intimate friends 
never heard from his lips a suggestion of a sala. 
cious jest; I never knew the man bold enough to 
venture on one in his presence. He was incapable of 
deceit or artifice. He could conceal, when conceal- 
ment was necessary, only by maintaining an abso- 
lutely impenetrable reserve. The charges of duplicity 
and falsehood which a foul conspiracy brought against 
him some years ago were to all who knew him as 
intellectually absurd as they were morally monstrous. 
He had not the recessary capacity to act a part. 
He was always more than his sermons; his life 
was more eloquent than bis speech. He was, indeed, 
most eloquent wher he most failed to say what he 
wished to say ; when he struggled to give utterance 
to the experiences which were unutterable, to afford 
to others a glimpse of the visions which had been 
revealed to himself. He was not logical ; the seer 
never is. He was a revelator. What he had seen 
in the closet he disclosed in the pulpit. His power 
lay not in his physical dignity, his skillful but inarti- 
ficial elocution, his often marred but often matchless 
use of language, his commingled sublimity and 
humor, his pictorial imagination, his philosophic per- 
ception of great principles crystallizing all details, 
his broad human sympathies, his lightning-like 
rapidity of mental action ; these were all but instra- 
ments of a power greater than either, greater than 
all combined—the power ofa great and a godly per- 
sonality, a noble and a divinely irradiated spirit. For 
no one who knew Mr. Beecher intimately could 
doubt that he was pre-emineutly a man of God and 
walked with God. These are phrases that are so 
contaminated with cant that the pen shrinks from 
writing them. But they are phrases full of a divine 
meaning. It is possible to walk with God ; to have 
a fellowship with God and with his Son Jesus Ohrist ; 
to be a tabernacle for God’s indwelling. Noone who 
knew Mr. Beecher intimately, in all varieties of expe- 
rience, from hours of the lightest merriment to expe 
riences of the deepest sorrow, could ever question the 
sublime reality of the experience of walking with God. 

Great natures have great faults. But Mr. Beecher’s 
were only faults; flaws on the surface, not vices that 
corrupted the heart. His heart was always true, pure, 
faithful. The soul's true nature is seen in great crises, 
such as arouse all its powers whether for good or 
evil, and enkindle all its motives whether generous or 
base. Then the faults which have sprung from care. 
lesspess, and the simulated virtues which good nature 
and approbativeness have for the hour a-sumed, are 
flung off, and the real man appears. In all great 
crises Mr. Beecher appeared a man ; true to himeelf, 
to his convictions, to God, and to his fellow men. 
It was this loyalty of his to God and God’s truth that 
made those that knew him so loyal to him. In him 
they saw more than Mr. Beec! er ; they saw God and 
God’s truth manifested, and to these were loyal. Even 
when they thought his judgment had played him false 
they believed his loyalty was true. Independent him- 
self, he taught his pupils independence. They never 
followed him so closely as when they refused to follow 
him at all ; love never bound them and him together 
with bonds more indissoluble than when they radical- 
ly differed. The controversies of loving and loyal 
hearts do but weld them more closely together. 

God's best gift to his children is a great and good 
man; for in every great and good man faith sees, 
though in a glass, darkly, the great and good God. 
God be thanked for Henry Ward Beecher! Death 
cannot wholly take him from those that loved him. 
His name remains a blessed memory and a sacred 
inspiration. 


CHURCH EXPANSION IN ENGLAND. 


HOUGH political movements in England receive 
more attention and cemmand more thought 
than anything else, there is an ecclesiastical move- 
ment in progress in the Ohurch of England and in 


the rest of religious England that is increasing 


in importance aud momentum, and must soon 
find. expression in public discussion. It is de. 
manded that the Ohurch of England shall be re- 
formed, and that the reform shall be its expansion 
until it includes the ethical and spiritual life of the 
English people. The Established Church is like aman 
who bas taken physic all his life without deriving 
any benefit from it. It is easy to see where its system 
could be improved, but the remedy is not readily 
applied tothedisease. The case also looks differentiy 
according to the position from which one sees it, 
whether from without or from within. In looking 
at it from without, which is the view taken by most 
Americans, there is much in Dr. James Martineau’s 
late paper on ‘‘Ohurch Expansion in England” in 
the ‘‘Contemporary Review,” and in the discussion 
that has grown out of it, that suggests the course 
that Ohurch Reform may possibly take in the near 
future. There is also a corresponding movement 
going on in the religious bodies that are outside of 
the English Church that demards atiention. 

Dr. Martineau is a devout Unitarian, and has stud- 
ied the religious situation in England with the insight 
of a spiritual mind and the broad sympathies that 
have had a representation in the Establishment in 
the teachings of Dr. Arnold, Archbishop Tait, Bishop 
Ewing, Dean Stanley, Bishop Thirlwall, and Freder- 
ick Maurice. Theseteachings find expression among 
a la'ge and increasing class of the English clergy at 
the present time, Oanon Fremantle being perhaps 
the most prominent leader among them. What ie 
conspicuous in the position of these Broad Church- 
men is that they are nearly on a line, in the general 
views of the policy that the English Church onght to 
pursue, with the thoughtful and wide minded clergy 
who are not connected with the Establishment, and 
are yet deeply concerned with the future development 
of British Christianity. They see the obvious advan- 
tages of a better disposition of the religious forces in 
that covntry than now exists, and, like Dr. Marti. 
neau, have noted the larger toleration of diverse the 
ological beliefs that is allowed in English society as 
well asin the English Church. The question that Dr. 
Martineau has raised comes up repeatedly in all hon- 
est and thoughtful minds. It says, iu effect, Why can 
not the National Church in England repair the 
breaches that were made in its unity and working 
force by the act of uniformity of two centuries ago— 
breaches that forced upon the English people who did 
not share all the opinions held by High Chourchmen 
the necessity of organizing bodies of their own that 
were more in accord with their prevalent beliefs ? 
The responsibility of schism, as it is called in 
the English Church, rests largely with the party 
which drove out the Puritans; and now that the 
attempt to secure unity of belief in the Ohurch of 
England has been shown to be both a failure and a 
delusion, is it not time to adopt a policy within that 
body which shall no longer maintain separations 
that are lamented by all honest Christians? This is 
the substance of Dr. Martineau’s essay. He urges 
with all the force of his subtle intellect that the 
Eoglish Church in its permitted liberty of beliefs is 
not less divergent from one type of theology than are 
the different bodies of Christians outside. It is plain 
to him, as it is to most men, that outside of the great 
ethical agreements of Ohristianity definite uni 
formity of opinion is not to be expected, even if it 
should seem to be desirable. Why should Christians, 
who are 80 closely identified as most of those without 
the Ohurch of Euvgland are with those now in it, be 
separated frori m itual association and sympathy by 
barriers, social and religious, that the religious com- 
mon sense of men regards as the relics of religious 
barbarism ? 

The question in this shape does not take on quite 
the aspect of Church Reform, but it is asked by those 
who recognize the movement of Obristian people into 
greater nearness to one another as the quickening of 
the Holy Spirit in the life of the age, and as the 
direct outcome of the attempts to secure in every 
country the better relation of the Obristian Church 
to the problems that have to be dealt with in our 
own time. What is the use in maintaining walls of 
separation in England because one’s ancestors held 
opinions that are now universally confessed to have 
been made too much of? If this matter does not 
interest all churches equally, it is not a matter of 
indifference to those who have to consider how the 
resources of ethical strength can be maintained amid 
the disintegrating agencies of our increasing demo. 
cratic life. Back of all theological discussions, that 
are very well in their way, lies the question that 
obristian men of all names have to meet—the ques- | 


tion whether Obristianity has the power to hold the 
great conservative interests of modern society where 
they can be brought to bear successfully upon the 
life of tbe hour. What is the use, when all the 
cumulative strength that can be obtained is needed 
to do the work that is before the church as a whole, 
in the separations that divide and weaken the 
human forces that make for practical righteousness 
in the world ? : 

This is the view that Dr. Martineau holds, and the 
same view is held by an increasing number of Chris- 
tian leaders both in England and America. That 
reform by expansion will be at once realized in English 
society is not to be expected, but it is believed that 
after this method a practical solution may be reached 
for many of the social problems that are foremost in 
the religious bodies that now make up the aggregate 
of British Christianity. It is in the expansion of the 
Church of England that a solution of the difficulties 
of the Church of Christ in England is to be reached 
if it is reached at all. This is only one kind of 
Church Reform, but it is the kind that meaus justice 
on the part of the English Ohurch toward thosa who 
two centuries since were tbrust out to shift for them. 
selves, and toward their descendants to-day, and is 
a& measure that would do more to heal the religious 
heartburnings that still survive in English life than 
anything else. It would be an act of tardy justice 
for ancient outrages, as well as a measure for the 
better organization of religious forces that would 
command almost universal approval wherever the 
name of Ohrist is spoken. It is not denied that 
grave difficulties are in the way of such a solution, 
but it is the solution where the difficulties are also 
those that Ohristian patience and charity could 
hardly fail to overcome. 


THE POSI'ION OF FRANCE. 


HE anonymous writer who is contributing to 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ” the very significant 
and interesting articles on the presen! position of 
European politics discusses at length the internal 
cc ndition of France and her foreign relations in the 
February issue. He calls attention to the fact that 
a large proportion of the governing men of France 
are from the Southern provinces, where the Chan- 
vinistic or ‘‘jingo” sentimext is strongest. It is 
from these men that danger is to bea looked for in 
the near future; they might by mere momentum or 
enthusiasm sweep France into war. Nothing could 
better serve their purpose than the charac'er and 
career of the man who .is now Minister of War. 
General Boulanger is still young, very attractive in 
person, and a capital speaker. He is said to be the 
only mau in France who can be called personally 
popular to day except De Lesseps; and it is further 
said of him, by those who ought to know, that no 
man has been so widely popular since the brief 
resuscitation of Lafayette’s fame in 1830. The poli- 
ticians are afraid of him, becau:ze the army are with 
him to a man and the people have made him an 
idol. Inthe judgment of this writer, General Bou- 
langer has no warlike intentions, but has shown, 
throughout his whole course as an administrator, 
singular prudence and discretion. The English 
blood in his veins shows itself in the apparent calm- | 
ness of his temper. S» far as leadership in a great 
struggle is concerned, he ia still an unknown quan- 
tity, and a witty Frenchman has well described him 
as ‘ Bonaparte without a victory.” In the event of 
the overturning of the Republic, the Minister of War! 
might become a dangerous man; but that contin- 
gency, in the judgment of this writer, is very remote. 
In spite of a good deal of fault finding and criti. 
cism, 8 Oonservative Republic is the only government 
which France will accept today. From the Mon 
archists the Republic has almost nothing to fear. It 
is conceivable that it might be overturned by the 
Socialists, or that the Socialists might capture it and 
make it the instrument of socialistic theories. Bat 
the danger is small in either direction, and so long as 
peace is maintained and the sudden and uuexpected 
crises of war avoided, the French Republic is as 
likely to defeat the attacks of Radicalism as any 
European Government. In fact, the only real danger > 
which confronts the Third Republic is the unforeseen 
danger which might arise in case of disastrous war, 
on the one hand, or of a successful war, on the > 
other, which should make some victorious general 
practically a dictator. No French Government 
can be said to be safe with a victorious general 
in the field at the head of 2,000,000 of men. In the 
case of a disastrous defeat there would be every 
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probability that the Republic would go down ina 
passionate reaction, as Napoleon the Third was 
dethroned on the heels of the terrible reverses of the 
last war. | 

France is substantially isolated in Europe, although 
temporary alliances may be formed. The Tsar of 
Russia is known to detest the Republic, although in 
a crisis he might use its military strength ; there can 
be no natural alliance between the French Republic 
and Kussian absolutism. There can be nothing like 
friendship between Germany and France. Austria 
is strongly German in sentiment, and certain to follow 
German leadership; while Italy and England are 
both hopelessly estranged from France because of the 
French foreign policy of the last few years. The 
relations between England and France have been 
almost constantly strained. and nothing but the strong 
peace feeling in England and the aversion to war 
which is widespread among the French people has 
prevented a passage of arms between the two nations. 
Provocations have been continual, and so long as 
England remains in possession of Egypi, and the two 
countries are brought into such delicate relations in 
the New Hebrides, in China, and in parts of Africa, 
nothing like genuine friendship can exist. The 
French are not likely to abandon their foreign policy, 


- although disasters in Madagascar and Tonquin have 


compelled them to assume the appearance of more 
moderation and caution. Germany has encouraged 
and stimulated French activity in remote countries, 
understanding perfectly that every foreign complica- 
tion directly weakens France in Europe. 


THE BREWERS’ SIDE. 


JE believe, with Dr. Fairbairn, that any doc- 
trine to be good for anything must be able to 
meet a live antagonist. We therefore habitually give 
our readers the positions we do not believe in, in the 
words of those who do believe in them; we invite 
live antagonists to our columns. Acting on this 
principle, we give in another column a statement of 
the brewers obtained in an interview with one of 
their most scholarly and scientific advocates. For, 
surprising as it may appear to some of our readers, 
they have scholarly and scientific advocates. If any 
reader objects to this statement of the brewers’ claim 
from their ow n advocate in a Christian paper, we can 
only say that if whisky-drinking has any advocate 
(we have never met one), and he will present in a 
compact form his argument for whisky-drinking, we 
shall gladly give it also a place in our columns. If 
there is any argument for the open saloon we shail 
be glad to have it presented to our readers. The best 
argument against a bad cause is the best argument 
that can be made for it. 

The brewers’ claim, as our correspondent reports it, 
is specious ; but it is also something more than that. 
It has some truth; and it appears to have a good 
deal more because it will be read in contrast with 
extravagant and untrue claims that have been put 
forth by so called temperance advocates. Beer-drink- 
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ing isa great deal better than whisky-drinking—if 


better can be predicated of two things neither of 
which is good. As beer-drinking has increased, 
whieky- drinking has decreased and drunkenness has 
decreased. The beer garden is not the breeding-place 
of crime, and the whisky shop is. Beer does not fire 
the brain, it only fuddles it ; and fuddling is not so 
bad as fire. Yet some of the arguments for beer are 
curiously illogical ; as that derived from the state- 
ment that brewers are exceptionally strong and 
healthy men. So are the pig-killers of Ohicago ; but 
that does not prove that pork is good for indigestion. 
- The beer saloon is not as bad asthe whisky saloon ; 
and though it is often asserted, it has never been 
proved, that the one leads to the other. Its fumes are 
not as hot ; its atmosphere is not as vile ; its associa- 
tions are not as demoralizing. Some years ago one of 
the ablest temperance physiologists in this or any other 
land, Dr. Willard Parker, pointed out in our colamns 
the historical and physiological difference between 
malt or vinous liquors and distilled liquors. He 
showed physiologically that they do not produce the 
same effect on the human frame; he showed historic- 
ally that drunkenness in its modern form began with 
the art of distillation, and is due to distillation. The 
moral difference between the twois as great as the phy- 
siological difference. Nevertheless, neither a scientific 
inquiry nor a wide observation justifies the claim of 
the brewers that beer is beneficial. A glass of beer 
gives insignificant nutriment as compared with a loaf 


- hour. before the time for the doors to open, did not come 


nor to the brain energy of the drinker. The average 
longevity of beer-drinkers does not equal that of ab- 
stainers ; their power to resist injury or disease is 
not so great. The murderers do not graduate from our 
beer gardens ; but neither do the leaders of our thought 
aud of our life. The road from poverty to wealth, 
from ignorance to knowledge, from positions of sub- 
ordination to positions of command, does not lie 
through the beer garden. Americans, overstimnu- 
lated and living in a stimulating climate, do not 
need to add even the comparatively mild stimn- 
lants of beer or light wine. They cannot as a class 
fford to add that stimulant. It is true that 
a glass of beer is not as bad asa glass of whisky, 
and to confound the two is quite as likely to promote 
the whisky drinking as to discourage the beer-drink- 
ing. But both are bad. It is better to drink beer 
than to drink whisky ; it is best to drink neither one 
nor the other ; aud the American is not put to al 
Hobson’s choice between the two. The brewers’ 
claim can be put to a very simple test. We doubt 
if any reader can mention a man who has seriously 
injured himself by refusing to drink beer ; but he is 
very fortunate in his acquaintances who does uot 
know more than one man who has brought very con- 
siderable injury ou both his pocket and his person by 
his beer-drinking. It cannot be a mistake to let that 
alone which has hurt many and helped few ; it can- 
not but be a mistake not to doso. Mr. Thomann’s 
comparative statistics make out a strong case for 
beer-drinking as against whisky-drinking; but 
no case at all for beer drinking as against water- 
drinking. And that is the alternative which the 
temperance cause presents. 


Professor Ladd, of Yale, inan open lettter to President 
Chapin, of Beloit, printed in the Boston ‘* Advertiser,’’ com- 
ments on that interpretation of the r:solntion introduced 
by Dr. Chapin and passed at Des Moines which makes it 
an ‘‘instruction ’’ forbidding the Prudential Committee to 
send out to their missions any candidates’ who cannot 
accept the theological tenet that the fate of the entire 
‘eathen world is irrevocably fixed st death. He says that 
Secretary Alden in conversation has in effect outlined the 
policy of the Board at present to be to fill places of rejected 
candidates from the Congregational churches with candi- 
dates from the Presbyterian churches,on the ground that 
the latter have abundance of young men without doubts on 
the theological tenet involved. Professor Ladd points out 
that President Chapin himself described the resolution as 
meant ‘‘ to soften whatever decision we hive come to, and 
help clear up the matter ;’’ that there is other evidence that 
the general impression at Des Moines was quite different 
from that now held by Secretary Alden; and he calls 
upon Dr. Chapin, as the author of the resolution, to explain 
precisely what was intended by it. 


The Plymouth Congregational Church of Chicago has 
decided to extend a call to the Rev Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
of Baltimore, to succeed the Rey. Dr. Scudder Mr. Gun- 
saulus will preach io Plymouth Church next Sanday morn- 
ing, and then make an answer tothe call. He is thirty-one 
years old, and was born in Ohio. He is at present pastor 
of the Brown Memorial Church of Baltimore, whase pulpit 
he has occupied for two years. He went to Baltimore from 
Newtonville, Mass., where his pastorate is said to have 
been eminently successful. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


_ [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


NE of the noisbile features of the week was the 

rush for tickets to the course of lectures to be com- 
menced by James Russell Lowell this week before the 
Lowell Institute on the old English dramatists. Tickets 
to all lectures by this Institute are free, and the mode 
of distributing them {is thoroughly democratic. An- 
pouncement {is made that the tickets will be given out 
at a certain hour in the order of applicants in file, one 
person receiving but one ticket, young children being 
excluded. The hal) seats nearly eleven hundred, and 
there is standing-room which accommodates some eight 
hundred more. Reserved seats are held for the ticket- 
holders tili a few minutes of the hour, wken those who 
stand can take any vacant seats. Last Saturday at ten 
o’clock the doors of the Armory building on the Back 
Bay were opened to deliver tickets, both for seats and 
to stand, to Mr. Lowell’s lectures. The morning had 
been forbidding, eepectally for ladies; yet as early 
as seven o'clock the line was forming in the street, 
and those who reached their place in the file at 
nine o’clock, some of them ladles from Roxbury, a solid 


within reach of a ‘standing ticket.” Excitement ran 
high. Efforts were made occasionally by selfish persons 
to break into position, but they were promptly remanded 
to the rear by the police. The demand for tickets so far 
exceeded the hail accommodations that another set was 
distributed on Monday to admit to an afternoon repett- 
tion of the lectures. Mr. Lowell in his poetic and phil- 
osophic ripeness discoursing on the old dramatists is 9 


Efforts to reach the unchurched and the non-church- 
goers have been abundant this season. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks and the Rev. Sam Jones held crowded meetiags 
in Faneuil Hall, the purpose being to attract and interest 
/ those who do not often, if at all. hear the Gospel. In 
King’s Chapel the ‘‘ Brothers” of Harvard University are 
holding a series of Sunday afternoon meetings, going 
through with a programme of their own and assisted by 
some earnest preacher, the service being adapted to secure 
the attendance of those who are supposed not to have 
church homes. Some of the Unitarian ministers have 
preached in Howard Atheneum Theater to ful! congre- 
gations composed of such people as services on Sunday 
of this sort would draw. In the Harvard Street Baptist 
Church at the South End the Baptist Social Uaion have 
been at work to reach working men and women. Read- 
ingrooms bave been opened for men and boys, 
sewing-schools established, social entertainments have 
, been given, and earnest efforts made to obtain the confi- 
dence of the masses by gaininy their acquaintance and 
Offering them friendly sid and personal cheer. A 
further move was to get laboring men to a sacred 
Sunday concert in the church. The district was 
canvassed, a large list of names enrolled, and to these 
letters Were sent with cards of invitation to the church 
concert. In response eight hundred men came the first 
time. They were invited to come again and bring with 
them male friends, and this time the house was filled. 
Then the men were invited to bring their wives: the 
house was crowded to overflow, and those who failed to 
gain admission were put at the head for the next service. 
These concerts have been conducted in a manner to let 


j music of the best order, musical and vocal, have full 


‘sway on the congregation. The pastor led in prayer and 
made a short address on one occasion, and short 
| addresses by other clergy men have been features on other 
occasions—Reuen Thomas, O. P. Gifford: W. H. 


feature has been the best music that could be procured— 
selections by Snow’s Orchestra, anthems by the 
Ruggles Street male quartet, cornet solos by Richard 
Shuebruck, antiphonal anthems by male quartet and 
bass chorus, and songs by Miss Gertrude Edwards. All 
of these efforts to draw the masses into the churches on 
occasions are commend:ble and worthy of all acceptance, 
but the further question whether these masses shall find 
& home fa the churches depends upon the question 
whether there fs a church homo there for them to find ; 
whether there ts a rea! Christian demccracy there with 
‘which they can affiliate, whice will lay hold of them 
nad draw them to itse!f as Christ drew the weary and 
heavy laden to himself. | 


In Channing Hall, Thursday afternoons, the 


‘ ment stories and themes, these lectures intended to afford 
help to teachers and students who are in the Sunday. 
schools of the denomination Brooke Herford lectured 
several weeks on Bible stories, his lectures greatly 
pleasing those who heard them, and they were published 
in part or {1 full in some of the datly papers. Dr. E. E, 
Hale followed, and concluded bts course last week by an 
elaborate ‘‘ talk’’ on the ‘‘ Maccabean Dynasty ” which 
was in the lecturer’s sketchy and anecdotal style, full of 
spirit ano life The Rev. W. H. Winkley will give 
four lectures, these concluding the season. 


‘Shall we have “ police matrons” ? {s one of the burn- 
ing questions. Public mvetings, addressed by Mrs. 
Livermore, Mayor O Brien, Joslah Quincy, and others, 
have given impetus to the move upon the Legislature, 
which generally does in the line of reform only what 
it is prodded to do, and the prodding usually has to be 
sharp, persistent, and cumulative. Ex-Police Commis- 
sioner Colonel Henry Walker favors the project. 


In an editorial entitled ‘‘ A Plea for Institutionalism ” 
the:‘‘ Advertiser” discusses the Manhattan Association 
report, and reaches this conclusion : 

“The spirit which is now stirring in the hearts of young 
men and women, impelliing them toward the service of 
Christ among the heathen, may be hindered and for the 
time thwarted, but cannot be crushed, by the spirit of 
institutionalism. The two are now in confilct, but no dis- 
cerning mind really doubts the issue, / 

‘‘ Neither can any one doubt the issue in respect to the 
truth involved. The report of the Committee, while dis- 
claiming any opinion upon the theologica] question, does 
not hesitate to indulge in refsrences to * new speculations ’ 
added to the Goepel, and to ‘ part‘cular unannroved opin- 
ions held by a few’ as against the ‘old faith ‘to advise 
against any course which will tolerate these “,-calations 
and opinions under the jurisdiction of the Board. 

_°** When will institutionalism learn that the only way to 
killa ‘speculation ’ or an ‘ unapproved opinion ’ is by toler- 
ation? Organized opposition gives character and sub- 
stance to the ‘new speculation,’ and wins for the ‘ unap- 
proved opinion’ first sympathy, then acceptance. This is 
the invariable lesson of history, which has received a fine 
illustration in connection with the meeting at Des Moines 
and the Andover trial. It seems to be the chief use of 
institutionalism, in the providence of God, to dam up the 


of bread at the same price. The fat it produces is ofa | 
kind that contributes neither to the muscular strength 


rare occasion in Boston. 


streams of thought and spiritual life until they acquire 


Faunce, A. G. Lawson; but the special and attractive. 


tarfans have crowded to hear lectures on the Old Testa- 
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sufficient volume to sweep away their bounds, and thence- 
forward flow on in peaceful, because irresistible, current.’’ 


Last Sunday Dr. Cyrus Barto] preached a sermon re. 
viewing his ministry of fiffy years in the West Church, 
showing how removals from his fart of the city had left 
but a handful in the immediate neighborhood, and that 
the corporate members of the society have dwindledtoa 
small number. Of the congregation he said: ‘‘ If it were 
weizhed instead of counted, it might bear comparison 
with any other in this city.” Dr. Bartol offered his 
resignation, leaving the question at the discretion of his 
people. What shall be the future of the West Church 
is problematical. There cannot be a second Cyrus 
Bartol, as there cannot be a second Henry Ward Beecher. 
He observed Sunday that he had no such ‘‘ weapon as a 
creed in his memory. But the movement, variously 
named transcendental, radical, or free religious, which 
commenced among usas long ago as 1830, has releascd us 
all from dogmatic bonds, and has disclosed the rock to 
build on in the human soul, showing that other founda. 
tions are but sand with temporary struggles ; as when a 
house is hauled to better position by the building movers, 
even as& church alters its position, and there is some jar 
and wrenching on the way.” Like Emerson, Dr. Bartol 
must formulate himself as best he can anew eech day. 
He isaseer. The open windows of his soul catch hues 
from all nooks of the universe, one at a time, and his last 
utterance is always the picture of the latest vision. 

OBSERVER. 
DR. CYRUS BARTOL. 


HEN Dr. Bartol was settled in Boston, he says, 
Dr, Channing was one of the sights in the 
streets. To-day Dr. Barto] himself is one of the unique 
sights of the clty. Erect, with quick, nervous step, long 
white hair and white beard, a pure and sensitive face, 
all the lines and expressfons revealing a spirit within 
subtle in its activities as electric currents, eyes beaming 
with tenderness and sweetness, the whole man in his 
appearance and movements indicating independence, 
originality, peculiarity, and brilllancy, fit and natural 
friend and associate with Horace Bushnell—this man, 
sui generis and suo Marte, is Boston’s quaint preacher 
and greatly esteemed citizen. The play of his genius fs 
seen in this sentence in a notice of Dr. Bushnell: ‘‘ You 
will ask me why this liberal man did not come over to 
us. He was too great a fich for our little net to take; 
but then the world will never cease to wonder that this 
great whale of the Paeific Ocean could be content all his 
life to spout in the orthodox tub.” 

The fiftieth anniversary of Dr, Bartol’s settlement as 
associate minister of the West Church with Dr. Lowell, 
father of James Russe!) Lowell, and the 150th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the church, was on March 1. 
It was a rare occasion, full of interest. The meeting- 
house, with its high pews unpainted, and pew doors, the 
high old-time pulpl!t, the plain yet solid architecture, 
seems in keeping with the preacher. The picture as you 
look upon this congregation and Dr. Bartol in the pulpit 
is suggestive of the union of the old and the new—the 
old truth incarnate in the new radicalism. This congre- 
gation is nominal!y Unitarian, yet it is registered in the 
Unitarian Year-Book as the ‘‘ Independent Congrega- 
tional Society.” It has had but five pastors in the cent- 
ury and a half of its history. From the first it has been 
independent and peculiar. -Hooper, the first preacher, 
served nine years, and then suddenly, without notice to 
his people or dissatisfaction among them, sailed for 
England, took Episcopal orders, returned, and was rector 
of Trinity in Boston. His Congregational brethren had 
been disturbed by the liberal sentiments of Hooper, and 
remonstrated with him vigorously by letter. To one of 
these letters which emphasized the shaking of Moses in 
the Divize presence as the proof fora religion of fear, 
he replied that he did not know that in the Bible the 
shaking ‘‘ was mentioned to his honor.” 

Jonathan Mayhew was Hooper's successor, whom Dr. 
Bartol eulogizes as ‘“‘ first preacher in Boston of an un- 
trinitarilan God,” and ‘‘ poten‘ clerical assertor in America 
of civil and religious freedom.” He wrote to James 
Otis, after a communion service: ot of the 
churches—why not communion of the colonies?” He 
was fervid and radical in his opposition to Episcopacy. 
He was known as the ‘‘private public man.” Every 
clergyman in town, says Dr. Bartol, prayed for his life 
as he lay upon his’ death bed in 1766, ‘‘the Church 
clergy composing collects to thisend.” Simeon How- 
ard succeeded to the West pulpit, gentle, yet ‘‘as by 
heredity the same spotless and audacious lover of lib- 
erty.” In the Revolution the British troops turned the 
meeting-house into a barrack, and tore down the steeple, 
fearing that it might be used to signal tidings to a second 
Paul Revere, or to the forces of Washington in Cam- 
bridge, which were surrounding the city. Howard and 
some of his people fied to Nova Scotia. Dr. Bartol now 
wears in the pulpit the sleeve-buttons of Mr. Howard. 
Howard was succeeded in 1806 by Charles Lowell. 
James Russell Lowell says of his father that he was 


described as an accomplished extemporanecous speaker. 


| 


Dr. George Ellis says a saintlier man never walked the 
streets of Boston. Lowell would take no hand ‘in theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical schism. When Wisner was 
settled over the Old South Church, he invited Lowell to 
give the right hand, but the Councll forbade, the Moder- 
ator, Dr. Osgood, refusing to put the motion, which 
was put from the floor and carried. Dr. Lowell would 
join neither party. Dr. Bartol says that ‘“‘ Channing 
and Norton and Ticknor were wlth him in this first 
reluctance to organize and associate against the Calvin- 
istic yoke.” In a stormy meeting of the convention, 
when it was proposed to divide the body, Dr. Bartol 
quotes Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of the clergy at the 
time : ‘‘ Lowell himself told methat Dr. Lyman Boecher, 
having in the sessions of the same body referred to those 
‘who had ceparted from the faith of the fathers,’ he, 
Lowell, inquired ‘if any portion still adhered to the 
faith of the fathers,’ to which Beecher, with a cough 
and a stammer, could only reply, ‘ Yes, for substance.’” 

In the conclusion of his historic discourse on Sunday 
Dr. Bartol sald to his people: ‘‘ He that judgeth is the 
Lord, who hangs the constellation Libra, the scales, in 
the sky. We are all of us weighed like every atom and 
orb. Do we complain of being unappreciated or 
wrongly dealt with? My friend, thou canst not suffer 
injustice or any real harm. There is One who will see 
you righted though the sun faint and the heavens fall. 
What saith the Lord to every one? Have patience. 
Bear exhortation. Be gentle men and women, not 
beastly or brutal, with smooth faces that are only 
painted masks. Pretenses will not pass. You can be 
combative and des‘ ructive without sword or gun. You 
can use no poniard, yet stab In the dark. If you injure, 
repent and confess. The tongue, says Goethe, is the 
only weapon that can heal the wounds it makes. When 
you have bruised, bindup. Partake not of the temper of 
your enemy, else you are infected with the sin you 
righteously denounce. feel and offer the love and for- 
giveness you {mplore.” 

Oa Tuesday the old meeting house was completely 
filled. Some of the invited speakers, Dr. Edwards A. 
Park and Pr, F. 11. Hedge among them, were unable 
to be present. Dr. Bartol made the first address, and 
presented the speakers. In his pecullar way the Doctor 
began an address to the Lord, which on the programme 
was marked for a prayer, the speaker looking up and 
about as if addressing a visible Deity. It was with 
difficulty that one could observe just at what point the 
address to the Lord merged Into the address to the peo- 
ple. This beautiful sentiment seemed almost to be the 
wisdom of one who stands in near approach to the In- 
visible : ‘‘I have a particular pleasure to-day in meet- 
ing friends of 0 many shades or hues of theological 
opinion. As the sunbeam blends and hides the colors 
so handsomely painted by the prism, as from the divid-. 
ing of the notes by string and pipe comes harmony, 
‘as all nature’s difference makes all nature’s peace,’ so, 
in the manifold operations and manipulations, the spirit 
is one.” Nothing could be more tender and noble than 
this: ‘‘ To have lived long and been busy fs no credit to 
any man. There is a dash of regret, a shrinking from 
one’s record, in all retrospects, to make him sober, not 
jubilant, looking on the mortality of others and his 
own. If in this period any man has done me wrong, 
before God in this solemn hour /I forgive as I hope to 
be forgiven.” 

Dr. Hedge sent a letter, which he requested Dr. Bar- 
tol to read himself, in which he said of Dr. Lowell: 
‘*He would have nothing to do with theological quar- 
rels. He hated Unitarlanism and he hated Trinitarian- 
ism ; it is hard to tay which he hated most; he in- 
cluded them both, and all other doctrinal isms, in one 
comprehensive, impartial anathema. He stood alone, 
strong in his independence, an erect spirit.” He also 
wrote this comprehensive sentence : ‘‘ This I hold to be 
the true function of the church—to bear wituess to the 
Spirit, to maintain the Spirit, to diffuse the Spirit, to 
procure for it an abundant entrance into the heart and 
the life.” Governor Ames in a short address character- 
ized Dr. Bartol: ‘‘ Faithful minister, loyal friend, inde. 
pendent preacher, and model citizen.” Dr. George Bilis 
remarked : ‘‘I have so enjoyed in his utterances and 
writings the exuberance of his genius, the novelty, 
vigor, piquancy, and glow of bis outpourings, that I 
have been convinced that he has in him what we call a 
crack, and a large one too. Not, however, a crack for 
letting out anything that belongs to a healthful, com- 
plete, and well-furnished brain, but for letting in floods 
of the wealth of five imaginings, fancies, and enriching 
thoughts, radiant and sparkling gleams of a clear and 
oracular wisdom.” 

James Russell Lowell was received with enthusiasm 
as he rose to speak. Of his father’s associate in the 
pulpit of the West Church he said: ‘‘I well remember 
the day, fifty years ago, when Dr. Barto] was ordained 
here. I was then a junior in college. I remember the 
impression made upon me specially upon that day, 
though I had received it also before. I remember the 
impression produced upon me by Dr. Bartol’s face, 
the glow of enthusiasm tempered by sweetness that | 


illumined it—a glow which I am glad to say I still see 


there—a glow which argues that the enthusiasm of early 


‘life has not faded ; and this persistence, this truth, this 


fidelity to the dreams of one’s youth, if it be not the 
better part of genius, is certainly of the same indefina- 
ble and precious essence.” The Rev. George A. Gordon, 
of the Old South, spoke cordially and to the delight of 
the congregation. He playfully observed that if Dr. 
Bartol should ‘‘ formulate his religious philosophy and 
put it into acreed the letter would kill me, but Iam 
sure the spirit would make alive, and we should clasp 


‘hands over the chasm in recognition of Christian fellow- 


ship.” Dr. Miner, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, also spoke pleasantly and well. Mr. Mohini, 
the Brahmin, who is spending some time in Boston, 
spoke as follows : 


‘* It affords me great pleasure indeed to have the oppor- 
tunity of saluting a body of men and brotbers, Christians 
in the name of God, who is one God, no matter how many 
different names may be applied to him or under whatever 
form he may be worshiped. He is God, the Father of all 
men, in whom we live, move, and have our being. This 
occasion affords me very great pleasure. In my childhood 
I got an opportunity to read a boek, ‘The Precepts of 
Jesus.’ It is a book written by an ancestor of mine. The 
misunderstanding and misconception of the Christian faith 
prevailing in our country made think that it would not be 
profitable to read this book. I thought it was something 
which had to do with questions of morality, which are the 
same everywhere, and did not think it could have anything 
to do with religion. I have great pleasure on this occasion 
to say that since that time I bave found out by a study of 
the Christian Scriptures that they contain a religious phi- 
losophy of great excellence. This is the first time I have 
bad am opportunity of making this statement in public. 
When I came to atudy the Christian Scriptures, the thing 
that struck me most forcibly was this: that, in spite of 
all the differences of opinion among men, the truth of God 
is everywhere thesame. It is everywhere, inevery religion, 
the same. The same promise of eternal salvation is held 
out to man, to those who chocse to embrace it. Further 
than that, I feel a sense of personal gratitude to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures for its simple and easily understood system 
of philosophy. It is free from the ambiguities and com: 
plexities of the older systems. In order to interpret the 
Christian Scriptures it is not necessary to undergo the long 
and laborious study for that purpose which is required to 
interpret the older ecriptures. .The New Testament struck 
me as containing unmistakable proof of the divine method 
of salvation. All these things struck me very much, and I 
feel a personal gratitude to the Christian Scriptures. There 
is no single one who cannot secure salvation if he only de- 
sires it. There is another reason why I feel a personal 
pleasure in being here. Fifty-four years ago, four years 
before Dr. Barto] began his ministry here, one of my ances- 
tors died in Bristol, surrounded by Christian people, in the 
unity of God. Therefore, it is to we a special matter of 
delight to have this opportunity of addressing you as &@ Man, 
a brother, and a Christian.’’ 


Dr. Phillips Brooks pronounced the benedictlon, and 
then walked away arm in arm with Mr. Gordon, and 
all present seemed not only to feel the great interest of 
the occasion, but to breathe the free air of fraternity and 
hearty good-wiil. OBSERVER, 


WHAT THE BREWERS CLAIM. 


By GrorcE TALLMAN. 


HERE is no doubt that’ the Crosby bill, so bit- 
terly fought by the liquor dealers in New York, 
is favored by the brewers. It is in part from this fact 
that the confilct among the saloon forces has arlsen. As 
reported in last week’s Christian Union, the mass-meet- 
ing of the whisky dealers passed resolutions denounc- 
ing beer as ‘‘ the cause of moreintemperance and domes- 
tic unhappiness than all other liquors combined.” The 
brewers have held no mass-meetings, but their literary 
bureau is sending out documents to show that dis- 
tilled liquors are the only cause of intemperance, and 
that were it not for these, drinking would be no more 
dangerous than smoking. 

In order to find out just what the claims of the brewers 
are, the writer called upon Mr. Thomann, the head of their 
literary bureau, and spent a good part of an afternoon in 
talking with bim about the temperance agitation. No 
matter what part of the subject we discussed, whether 
American or foreign, this officer of the Brewers’ Associ- 
ation proved to be marvelously well posted. On leaviog 
him I was given several pamphlets published ‘‘ for the 
advancement of truth,” and ‘‘in the interests of the 
brewing trade.” Some of the positions which are up- 
held in these pamphlets are worthy of more than a 
moment’s examination. In the first place, Mr. Thomann 
does not take the ground that temperance legislation 
cannot change matters. He believes that an era of free 
rum, such as they had in Sweden before the adoption of 
the Gothenburg system, is almost sure to result in unl- 
versal intoxication. He says that among the English 
drinking was never a curse until bad legislation fostered 
the use of spirits. He says that the early Puritan legis- 
lation in our own colonies was wholesome until the 
desire to develop commerce with the West Indies led to 
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chusetts laws by which the sale of ardent spirits was 
restricted and the manufacture of ale and beer encour- 
aged. At this time, Mr. Thomann claims, the pecple of 
the colonies were generally temperate; but rum was 
introduced because the business men of New England 
were anxious to ship goods to the West Indies, and could 
get no return cargoes except rum and molasses; and most 
of the molasses could only be used as the raw material 
for rum. All restrictions upon the use of spirits were 
therefore removed, and a demoralizing ‘‘ Jamaica rum 
epoch ” lasted until the adoption of the Federal Constl- 
tution. 

At this tlme, says Mr. Thomann, in his history of 
our liquor laws, ‘‘ almost every farmer {n some States 
manufactured his own whisky,” and ‘‘ardent spirits 
had In scme sections become a measure of value, in lieu 
of currency, being accepted, for example, without re- 
luctance as remuneration for agricultural labor.” In 
order to mitigate this evil a strong party in Congress, 
led by Alexander Hamilton, labored to secure legisla- 
tion of the same type as that now advocated by Dr. 
Crosby. At first they were successful, and a moderate 
duty upon spirits was imposed. But this led to the 
‘© Whisky Rebellion” of 1794. The (rebellion was put 
down, but the intense popular feeling which was shown 
led to the repeal of the duties, and the National Govern- 
ment left rum untaxed down to the time of the Civil 
War. Then the Hamilton idea was again revived. A 
heavy tax was pleced upon distilled liquors and a light 
tax upon fermented liquors. The result, ssys Mr. 
Thomann, has been the advance of ‘‘ true temperance.” 
‘‘ Tf,” he says, '‘ we assume that one-third of the spirits 
produced have always been used in the arts, the per 
capita consumption of them was twelve quarts in 
1810, five quarts in 1870, and but three and one-fifth 
guarts in 1880. Beer, on the contrary, was scarcely 
manufactured at all at the beginning of the century, and 
at the close of tre war the aggregate amount produced 
was but 113,000,000 gallons Since that time it doubled 
jn ten years, and has quadrupled in twenty.” Mr. 
Thomann’s statistics agree with thore of Mr. David A. 
Wells and Scribner’s ‘‘ Statistical Atlas.” There is, there- 
fore, no doubt as to most of his facts. There is also 
very little doubt but that the tax laws have had some- 
thing to do with the change. The weak point in his 
potition "is the ‘peculiar way ic which he represents 
the substitution of beer for wine as ‘‘ temperance re- 
form.” While the per capita consumption of spirits 
has decreased from five quarts to three, the per capita 
consumption of beer has increased from thirteen quarts 
to forty! Most sober-minded Americans would as scon 
have a whisky conflagration as a beer deluge. | 

But the object of this article is not to argue, but 
merely to report the views of the brewers, And Mr. 
Thomann does not take this position ‘without alleging 
innumerable facts in its support. He examines the 
effect of beer-drinking upon insanity, pauperilem, and 
drunkenness, and finally presents statistics to show that 
beer-drinkers live longer than acy other class of citt- 
zens. With respect to insanity, Mr. Thomann admits 
that perhaps seven per cent. of it In this country is due 
to intemperance. This seven per cent. is the average 
estimate made In fifty-four of our asylums. There esti- 
mates, however, are mere guesses. For instance, the 
Hospi'al for the Insane at Washington returns that 
twenty per cent. of the insanity is due to intemperance ; 
that in Kankakee, Illinois, places the amount at three 
and seven-tenths per cent., and that at Anna, in the 
same State, places it at six tenths of one;per cent. Mr. 
Thomann publishes the estimates made in various for- 
eign countries, which he regards as more satisfactory. 
In Denmark it is nineteen per cent. ; in Sweden, four- 
teen; in North Germany, thirteen; and in Holland, 
twelve. As the amount of distilled Iquor drunk 
in the United States is less than half of that 
drunk in Holland, and less than one-fourth of that 
drunk in Denmark, Mr. Thomann belleves that seven 
per cent. is a high estimate of the insanity caused by in- 
temperance in our own country. The next step in his 
argument is to show that if only this percent. of the 
intanity is due to intemperance, practically none of it Is 
due to beer-drinking. He publishes reports from certain 
inebriate asylums in which the necessity of medical 
treatment is attributed in nine cases out of ten to distilled 
drinks. In the Inebriate Home in Brooklyn, for in- 
stance, the number of cases treated is 500 per annum ; 
and of these 441 are reported to be the victims of spirits ; 
85 of spirits and wine or beer ; and only 24 of wine or 
beer. Turning to foreign statistics, he says that in Stcck- 
holm, Sweden, where spirits are the common. beverage, 
two per cent. of ths deaths are caused by drunkenness ; 
while in Munich, Bavaria, where beer is drunk like 
water (or, rather, unlike it), the deaths from this cause 
are but one sixth of one per cent. With regard to pau- 
perism his argument {s similar. He maintatns that it is 
unfair for taxpayers to claim that the liquor business 
does not now pay for the public burdens which it im 
poses. He says that the cost of supporting our entire 
insane, criminal, and pauper population (at an average 
cost of '$1.50 per week) is less than $20,000,000, while 


the national taxes alone which are imposed upon whisky 
and beer amount to $68 000,000. Of course, there a 
ures of Mr. Thomann are those of a special pleader. He 
makes the average cost of supporting dependents very 
emall, and omits about 70,000 outdoor paupers and 
several other classes. Nevertheless, the cost of maio- 
taining our entire dependent population, including the 
blind, is estimated by ex-President Hayes at $75,000 000, 
and it is therefore certain that the total taxes on Ifquor 
more than cover the amount expended by the pudlic to 
support the helpless and criminal classes. That this ts, 
the whole burdep imposed by the drink traffic would, 
however, not be conceded by the most moderate of 
temperance advocates who have studied this problem. 
In a pamphlet published very recently, entitled ‘‘ The 
Effects of Beer upon Those who Make and Drink It,” 
Mr. Thomann advances from a defensive to an aggres- 
sive position. He endeavors to show that the brewers’ 
employees in this vicinity, who drink an average of 
twenty-five glasses of beer per day, form one of the 
healthiest cla:ses in the community. Durfng the last 
five years the death-rate among them has been but 
7 2 per thousand, while in the regular army the rate 
is 109, and among the city population of the same 
age 12 5 pereent. Mr. Thomann showed the writer a 
letter from the Statistical Office, Berne, Switzérland, 
which stated that in that country the mortality among 
brewers is less than among people of other occupations. 
For instance, among one thousand brewers aged twenty 
the mortality is but 5 4; in the community at large it {s 
7? 9; among one thousand brewers aged thirty it fs 10.4; 
in the community at large {tis 10.72. Assuming (and we 
know no reason to question) the accuracy of these 
figures, it must yet be remembered that the brewers 
selected are picked men, capable of doing hard work. 
The statistics may show that beer-drinking {s not so 
injurious as is generally supposed, but they do not 
signify half so much as the fact that some of the life 
insurance companies have publicly declared that in- 
suring the Jives of habitual beer-drinkers involves too 
many extra risks to be advisable. Nevertheless, it must 
be sald for Mr. Thomann that. he {s not only sincere in 
his advocacy of beer-drinking, but that he has displayed 
honesty as well as research {in his presentation of 
statistics. His views are those of the mass of our Ger- 
man citizens. 
ful consideration of all classes, including even those 


As such they are deserving the thought. 


who think that beer is a more dangerous drink than. 
whisky, because {if it does not kill as quickly it injures. 


& greater number. 


MILLET’S ETCHINGS. 


By Ripe.tey 


wy LWAYS sincere toward himself, toward men, 
and toward nature,” was Theophile Silvestre’s 


description of Jean Francois Millet ; and in reading the 


chapter of autobiography furnished {n Millet’s collected 
etchings, this quality of perfect sincerity is revealed 


more clearly than in the {solated paintings from time to 


time seen at our exhibitions. No doubt Millet preferred 


to paint. It was the stress of clrcumstances that drove. 


him to work upon metal, stone, and wood; but he was 
too self-respecting, too sincere toward himself, ever to 
slight his work, too sincere toward men to offer them 
anything unworthy, too sincere toward nature to ever 
fail consciously in interpreting her with reverence and 
truth and marvelous sympathy. The Lebrun collection 
of Millet’s etchings, lithographs, wood-cuts, and helfo- 
graphs which Mr. Frederick Keppel has fortunately 
secured is most tempting tothe amateur. Knowing as 
he does the opportunities enjoyed by Lebrun, the friend 
of Sensier and Millet, and the cataloguer of Millet’s 
etchings, he will appreciate the quality of this collec- 
tion, the only one which {is complete in the amateur’s 
application of the word. For it contains eight proofs 
which are unique, to use one of the most abused words 
of the English language in {ts proper meaning. It.con- 
tains other proofs of which only two or three counter 
parts exist. It includes impressions from every state of. 
every plate upon which Millet worked, and of course 
shows us the first impressions from all plates, in whose 
perfect quality Millet the etcher 1s seen as he cannot be 
in prints from worn-out plates. All this the amateur 
dwells on lovingly, as a prelude to analyses of impres- 
sions and characterizations of different states. But for 
ourselves this collection has a different meaning. Its 
value is personal, not technical. This is a record of the 
actual life, the sufferings, the ambitions, and the frien?- 
ship; of Millet, from his pitiful beginnings until he 
gained some measure of success. And s0, if we read 
the record rightly, we shall find this collection, not a 
source of dilettante Interest, but a means of coming into 
intimate assocfation with one who was a great artist and 
a gentle, brave, and noble man. 

It was during Millet’s life in uncongenial Paris from 
1847-49 that he began to etch. The first period of his 
painting had nearly closed. He had painted nude 
figures with marvelous beauty and perfect honesty of 


| 


| 


purpose, and he had been driven by conventional 
requirements to pali ~ academic pictures of classical and 
religious subjects. it was atime of mental confilct, of 
actual physical want. Millet had not yet entered upon 
the task appointed for him to do—the Interpretation of 
the emotions and thoughts, the sufferfng and happiness, 
of the men and women of the fields) He was out of 
place in Paris. ‘* You could see,” writes Sensier, ‘ that 
the alr of Paris weighed heavily on him, and that the 
chatter of the great city, its Hterature/ its aims and 
ambitions, its manners and customs, werd a world which 
he could not understand.” And then there was the 


pressure of bitter poverty, for Mil’et was unrecognized, 
and the Revolution of 1848 stopped all picture-buying. 


He uttered no word of complaint, asked nothing, but a 
friend knowing his distress took him a little money. 
‘* Millet was In his studio sitting on a hox, his back bent 
like aman whoischilied. It was freez'ng cold tn the 
miserable room. When the money was handed to him 
he sald: ‘ Thank you; {t comes in time. We havenot 
eaten for two days, but the important thirg is that the 
children have not suffered. Until to-day they have had 
food.’” No cowardly or selfish man would have spoken 
like this. He wasted no time in denouncing “‘ menop- 
olists ” or declaring against ‘‘ unjust oppression of the 
poor,” but he turned his hand to any honest means of 
earning bread. He painted a midwife's sign, and the 
six dollars thus earned supported his family for two 
weeks. He sought work from publishers, and bis first 
lithograph is in this collection—a necerearily conven- 
tional drawing of a mother with a child sitting alone and 
walting, intended to illustrate the title ‘‘ Where can he 
be?” But when Millet sent the lithograp)'c stcneto the 
publisher ‘* he was paid by Insolence. The door was 
shut in his face.” The price, six dollars, was refused 
him in his sore need, and now this un!que proof would 


‘probably be held at half as many hundre“s, 


There was a brighter phase of Millet’s Paristan l{fe— 
his friendships, few but very real; and there are sug- 
gested fn his first essays with the etching needle. ‘“‘ At 
dusk,” Sensier relates, ‘‘ we met at Mi'let’s house, and 
there Charles Jacque, then making his charming etchings 
a3 a pupil of Van Ostade, Campredon, and others now 
gone, passed hours before a jug of beer, talking of the 
ancients and moderns. In these interminable conver- 
sations Millet now and then put in a good word or an 
argument as strong as a giant.” Diaz was another of 
those who appreciated Millet >enetrated bis reserve. 
It is not necessary to attribute Millet’s Interest in etch. 
ing to Jacque’s example, for he was a! ways drawing, and 
the substitution of copper for paper was natural enough. 
No doubt, however, the suggestion came from the etch- 
ing which was going on about him. The !mmediate 
reason must have been necessity but there fs never any 


trace of ‘‘ pot boiling” In Millet’s consclentfous work. 


When he began to experiment, he was destitute of the 
ordinary materials. THe had nefther press, nor ink, nor 
proper plates. Hs first attempt was a tiny sketch of a 
ship under full sail—perhsap: a souvenir cf his earlfer 
years by the seashore. This was drawn upnn an odd bit 
of copper, and printed {n black and tlue by Millet him- 
self, with colors taken from his palette. Perhaps 
**printed ” Is too ambi:fous 2 word What Millet did 
was to take a scrap of paper, place ft on his little plate, 
folding the edges underneath, and press the paper down 
hard with the bow] of & spoon untt] an Impresefon was 
obtained. It was to these bumb'e means that we owe 
the first nfne etchings of the Lohrun catalogue. In the 
second, Millet’s instinctive love for peasant life appears. 
He has sketched a peasant woman kan: inv outclothes— 
a subject afterward painted. 
are of men digglog, women at work, end cows, and 
there are tentative marks of the rou/e/te here and there. 
The sixth etching, a sketch of step grazing, is a me- 
mento of Millet’s friendships In the upper left-hand 
corner {s the signature ‘Ch. J :cque,”’ which was added 
asa joke in Jacque’s presence ove eveniug at the house 
of Delitre, a famous Par{s printer. And it seems that the 
joke was carried further, for ‘‘ Jackson invenit et fecit”? 
is also written on the plate. This was 4 dry-point 


‘made in 1849, the year of Millet’s departure from Paris 


for Barbizon, where he was to live for twenty-seven 
years. It was the time of his fina! adoption of rustic 
art, which, a3 we can see from nearly all these sketches, 
was nearest his heart. Thesceventh etching shows three 
rural subjects, but the efghth. dene upon the back of 
an old plate, expresses the artist's scneitfvene s to the 
beautiful curves of the human form. Ona ona side {zs 
written Diaz delineavit,” possibly by Diaz or 
by Millet as he talked with his friend while sketching 
upon the copper. 
a reminilecence of his boyhood at Grichy. There, 
‘* after great storms, whole banks cf seaweed came up 
on the waves. Then the entire villave, armed long’ 
rakes, rushed to the seashore to reap the seaweed—a 
rich but dangerous harvest.” 3 

It is only on account of their person2! character that 
I dwell upon these early etchings, which are the s}ight- 
est of sketches. Millet’s serfous etched. work dates 
from 1855. Hs first experiments in the art,:made to 


The ninth, Seaweed Gatherers,” {3° 


The succeeding studies 
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teach himself its mastery, were interrupted. In 1850 
he painted his first ‘‘Sower,” owned by Mr. Quincy 
Shaw, of Boston ; and the comparative success of this 
picture, and of others in 1853, when the late W. M. 
Hunt bought two of his works, probably encouraged his 
preference for painting, and caused a temporary neglect 
of needle and c°pper. But in the latter part of 1855 
painting alone proved Inadequate, and it was then 
that he took up the needle and etched the ‘‘ Woman 
Sewing,” of which there is a trial proof printed in sepia 
by Millet himself. Then come the ‘‘ Woman Churn- 
ing,” an admirable work, but overbitten in parts, and 
the ‘‘ Peasant with a Wheelbarrow,” excellent in its 
indication of action. By this time Millet had acquired 
confidence and certainty. Working always with the 
directness of the true painter-etcher, he was stimulated 
by the spirit of that time, the golden time of the modern 
renascence of etching, whose greatest glory now lies in 
the past. 

Thus inspired, and sure of himself, Millet produced 
his first composition, ‘‘ The Gleaners,” which is one of 
his most beautiful etchings. The subject is known to 
many through prints and through Millet’s paintings, 
but no commercial print gives the full, rich quality of 
the first impressions. There are three women gleaning 
in the foreground, straw Ticks in the middle distance, 
in the background a cart, more women, laborers, the 
farmer on horseback, and, more remote, the farmhouse, 
surrounded by trees, and a flock of birds overhead. The 
very color of the yellow fields quivering in the intense 
sunlight is suggested in the etching. Hour after hour 
the gleaners unmurmuring stoop to their toll. ‘‘ These 
simple figures make part of the earth which they bedew 
with their sweat, but they also borrow from its eternal 
and indescribable beauty something of its virility and 
grace.” And hardly less impreseive than the foreground 
figures is the infinite variety of action expressed so 
truthfully with a few slight lines even in the tiny figures 
of the background, The work is hard, yet done with 
contentment, for it mesns the reaping of the seagon’s 
reward. The beginning of toil for this reward is shown 
in the ‘‘ Men Spading ”"—two ruggedly realistic, knotted 
figures breaking the ground in the spring, the first con- 
flict between the brute force of the peasant and nature 
rebelling against conquest. Of all this life the artist was 
apart. At Barbizon be worked in his garden as well as 
in hisstudio. Theson-f a peasant, he was one with the 
peasants about him. These etchings are the direct ex- 
pressions of what he saw and felt. 

Life within the peasant’s cottage is presented in ‘‘ The 
Watchers ””—an overbitten etching upon a zinc plate, 
showing two women sewing beside a lamp; and the 
‘““Woman Osarding ”—an' etching of considerable size, 
executed with unusual attention to texture and details, 
but never overwrought, and justly given high rank by 
amateurs. Of Millet’s fecling for lightness and grace of 
line there is no better example than the charming dry. 
point entitled ‘‘ The Gooseherd.” Once Millet painted a 
picture of which he said, ‘‘ | wanted to suggest a nest of 
birds with their mother giving them food.” There is 
the same suggestion in his etching, ‘‘ Woman Feeding 
Her Child”—a study of one of his daughters and her 
child lying upon its mother’s Knees, the little mouth 
hungrily raised, the plump legs bare, and the tiny toes 
curling about cach otber in characteristic actlon—a 
delightful instance of Millct’s quick sympathy with 
child-life. . After the “‘ Shepherdess ” comes that beauti- 
ful pastoral idyl, the ‘‘ Departure for Work,” which 
represents the artist’s feeling for the happier phases of 
rustic life. It is the opposite of the ‘‘Men Digging.” 
That expressed painful toil; this the fresh charm of 
the morning and of youth. The peasant, with his fork 
upon his shoulder, and the girl, with a basket thrown 
coquettishly over her head, go to their work cheerfully, 
not like hopeless slaves. On the first proof from this 
plate is written, in Millet’s hand, ‘‘4 Th. Rousseau. 26 
Novembre.” The date was 1863. There are separate 
sketches of the heads and a hand, admirable examples 
of the artist's expressive drawing. The last of the 
twenty-one etchings is the ‘‘ Woman Spinning ’—a goat- 
herd plying her distaff as she walks. 

Most of the vital qualities of Millet’s art are seen in 
these etchings—his suggestive drawing, wonderful truth 
of action, his sympathy with the men and women living 
nearest to nature, and his broad and tender humanity. 
The collection illustrates his experiments, his adoption 
of rustic subjects, his times of poverty, his friendships, 
his courage, and his sincerity. There have been, and 
are, cleverer etchers than Millet; but, as M. Burty has 
sald, Millet’s etchings ‘‘reject with a certain hauteur the 
search for details, and abandoned grace of execution— 
ordinary coquetteries of painters who cleverly manipulate 
the needle. The needle of Millet goes straight to its 
end.” He had something to express, and, having ex 
pressed himself, he stopped. He never descended to 
rhetorical flourishes, ornamental verbiage 
calculated to catch the crowd ; and yet he was very poor, 
and tricks of legedermain would have gained greater 
popularity for his work. He was true to himself and his 
art; and so this exhibition is a needed lesson to the 


many American etchers who have ylelded to the trade 
demand, and spent themselves upon tricky superficial- 
ities and elaborations, worthless in themselves, of form 
without substance. But Millet, to quote M. Burty again, 
**addresses himself directly to the sincere friends of 
nature and of art.” 


THE WORK OF A PRISON. 


HEARD, one day, a very learned man, who was a 

minister of the Gospel, discuss with an old prison 
superintendent the question of the reformation of crim- 
inals. The prison superintendent had mixed a very 
great deal with ignorant and coarse men, had lived 
among criminals for forty years, and had never been 
fortunate enough in his early life to receive a liberal 
education or to have much acquaintance with refined 
and cultivated people ; and, in consequence, his thought 
and speech sometimes were rough and vulgarly blunt. 
The dayI heard the discussion of which I speak, he 
disconcerted the courtly and scholarly divine by his 
strangely direct and sudden way of putting things. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘‘ you want to know about my sys- 
tem of ‘ reforming’ criminals, and you ask me to tell 
you candidly how many men I have sent out of here 
whom I honestly believed were reformed. But what do 
you mean when you say ‘ reformed ’?” 

‘*‘ Why,” said the gentlemanly doctor of divinity, ‘‘1. 
should say that a criminal who 1s filled with genuine 
remorse for his wrong-doing, and who has formed an 
earnest purpose to repair the evil which he has done 
and to live henceforth in harmony with human and 
divine laws, is reformed.” 

‘* Well, then,” replied the old prison superintendent, 
‘‘['ve never sent such a man out of this place, and I 
never expect to send one out, although Iveform a great 
many men every year.” 

I recollect how this strange declaration astonished the 
learned minister ; how the two gentlemen argued long 
and fiercely, and how at last the old superintendent ex- 
plained his prison policy in words something like these : 

‘* When [ started in this"business, some forty years ago, 
I was an enthusiastic youngster ; I expected to make 
saints of the devils whom I had incharge. But the more 
I thought about this question, and the more I had to do 
with criminals, the more forcibly was I impressed with 
the belief that, if any good is to be accomplished by a 
prison officer, with the facilities which the existing order 
of things affords, he must confine himself largely to me- ' 
chanical methods in the treatment of criminals, and 
leave theory and religion to the Church, where it prop- 
erly belongs and where alone it can do real good. 

‘* When anybody speaks of the reformation of crim- 
inals nowadays, the popular impression is, that to ‘re- 
form’ a criminal is to make an angel of him. People 
form in their own minds a high ideal of attainment, 
which the prison reformers are expected to conform to ; 
and, of course, the people are disappointed. So that a 
great deal of the opposition which prison reformers meet 
is due to popular misconception of their work. 

‘* Now, my theory is simply this: that the criminal 
character is a gradual growth, that it is not formed in an 
hour or a day, but is the result of little habits extending 
over years, and sometimes over centuries, as in heredi- 
tary criminality. And this mental and moral habitude 
cannot be overcome by any sudden and strong appeal to 
the emotions, although such appeals have their purpose. 
It can be overcome only by the formation in the crimi- 
nal of Aabdits the direct contrary of those which are the 
source of his criminality. But of course you say, asa 
great many men have said to me, that the criminal must 
be induced to consent to the change to be wrought in 
him, that his sensibilities must be touched, and repent- 
ant feelings must be awakened in him. I hold, however, 
that this isn’t necessary. It has been my boast for thirty 
years that I make men good in spite of themselves, and 
against their own'will. I have known men to become 
bad unconsciously through little habits which grew 
stronger every day ; I have also known men to become 
good in exactly the same way. 

‘You know my system. You know how I make 
every man in my care earn, and earn honestly, every- 
thing that he receives; how my men are obliged to con- 
duct their most trifling and insignificant affairs on prin- 
ciples of truth and justice ; how, in short, I form io my 
men good habits by a system of iron discipline—not the 
State prison system, under which a man may : ucceed if 
he simply acquiesce in the negative demands of the 
place, but a system which asks and must have posiiive 
effort from every man under it. 1 make good citizens— 
men who practice morality in the common affairs of life ; 
and that’s what I mean when [ say I reform men.” 

The man who spoke these words is famous throughout 
the world as the founder of a system of priaon discipline 
which is generally conceded to be the most perfect in 
practice at present. He isa bitter opponent of the com. 
mon theory that prisoners should be left in solitude, 
should be given ‘‘ plenty of time for meditation and 
repentance.” Repentance, he believes, presupposes a 


certain high degree of moral health, and does not pre- 


cede, but follows, reformation. For the criminal is a 
man of poor moral health. 

The soul of man may be likened to an olfan harp. 
If the strings be out of tune, it will not do to let the harp 
lie idle and rust and rot; nor is it enough that the harp 
be placed where the winds may strike it—for, though © 
we shall have music then, it will be discordant and 
untrue, however sweet at times and in parts—such music 
as I have sometimes heard at the roission chapels from 
bad men. But a re-forming hand must be placed upon 
the harp, and the strings must be rearranged. Then 
shall God’s winds draw from that harp music grand and 
sweet and true. 


THE PLAN OF COUNCILS. 
By THE REv. Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 


N view of the long and able report of the special 
Committee of the Manhattan Association as pub- 
lished in your paper of last week, you ask from me ‘‘a 
plan” of a council in connection with the American 
Board, as it lies in my mind. This I am willing to 
give, partly because I hope it will lead to further dis- 
cussion and to ultimate harmony—full and fair discus- 
sion being that which is now needed—and partly because 
I can do it in few words, 

I would, however, say in the first place that I am not 
in favor of the plan proposed at Des Moines of referring 
difficult cases to councils. On that point I agree with 
what is said in the report. I rather agree with the plan, 
as I understand it, proposed by President Dwight. I 
would have everything remain as it is except in the 
case of those who are to go out as ordained miss{on- 
arfes. In their case I would have everything remain as 
it is except ina single point. I would have a young 
man, whether from a theological seminary or not, who 
desires to go out asa missionary apply to the Pruden- 
tial Committee as young men do now. That Committee 
should examine him in respect to health, temperament, 
consecration, mental and logical powers, ability to work 
with others—everything, in short, that they would need 
to know, except simply his theological belief. Then, if 
approved so far, inasmuch as he must appear before 
some ecclesiastical body and be examined for ordina- 
tion, I would have it said to him that he should be ap- 
pointed when he should be examined and ordained bya 
Council, or a Presbytery, or a Classis, or by a suitable 
Methodist body, according to the denomination to which 
he might belong. I should be among the last to give 
up, or in any way narrow, the catholic constitution of 
the Board. I would rather honor other denominations 
by accepting their indorsement. I would change noth- 
ing except the method of ascertaining the fitness of 
miesionaries so far as theological belief {s concerned. 

Tals plan is simple. It proposes a change in only one 
particular. It secures as perfectly as now an acquaint- 
ance by the Committee with those they send out. It is 
assumed in the report that a reference to a council would 
involve a turning over to it of the whole appointing 
powers, and would make of the Committee a merely 
secular body. Notatall. I agree with everything sald 
in the report of the importance of other qualifications 
besides mere correctness of belief, and of the neceasity 
of an experienced and wise and scrutinizing committee 


| to judge of such qualifications. So to scrut!nize and to 


judge wisely is a high office—far higher than to judge 
of mere correctness of belief, and one bearing more nearly 
on missionary success. A man may be as orthodox as 
Calvin whom it would be mere folly to send out as a 
missionary. Thus to judge fs a proper and the highest 
business of a Prudential Committee, as it is the proper 
business of an ecclesiastical body to judge of doctrinal 
belfef. 

To the above plan I see no objection that has weight 
except that so much dwelt upon—the inadequacy of 
couccils, There is no objection, as your correspondent 
‘‘Omicron ” seems to think, from its making councils 
authoritative. It does not make them authoritative. It 
would simply be the method adopted by the Board to 
ascertain the fitness of a candidate in one respect, and 
whatever there might be of authority would come from 
the Board that has authority, and not from a council. 
This plan, too, sets aside all that is said in the report of 
the difficulty of calling councils, and of the number of 
them. Councils would be called precisely as they are 
now—no more of them—and for the same purpose. 
Doubtless the presence of one of the Secretaries or of 
some member of the Committee would always be de- — 
sired, and, if thought best, the Board might make pro-. 
vision for that. It is said, further—and much is made 
of it—that a council is nota permanent body. Buta 
council of the victnage honestly chosen, if convened a 
second time, would be practically as permanent as a 
Presbytery the members of which are constantly chang- 
ing. Objection is also made to councils as likely to ap- 
prove of persons of widely diffe-ent views, and thus 
prevent, or render difficult, the harmonious working of 
the missions. Of this I will only say that it seems a 
strange objection to be made by those who think it fit 
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March 10, 1887. 
— 
that persons of different denominations should be sent 
out by the same Board. 

Is it, then, true, ou the whole, that a council for the 

purpose indicated in this plan ‘would be an unfit and 
untafe body? If any on think: so, let him read the 
article by Professor Harris in the last ‘“ New Eng: 
ander.” The report of the special Committee is most 
careful of the reputation and standing of the Prudential 
Committee. Thatis well. I would it had been as care 
ful of the good name of the Congregational polity. I 
have beer surprised to notice how far the most stanch 
Conyregationallsts have become soattached to usage as to 
be quite oblivious of the reproach they were casting on 
their denominational polity, going so far as to make of 
it an organization more inadequate and helpless than 
any Christian organization that exists now, or ever did 
exist. There is not now, and never has been, a Christian 
organization that did not recognize as belonging to itself 
the power of sending out properly qualf{fied missionaries ; 
and if such a power fs not inherent in the Congre- 
gational polity, though not now fully exercised because 
of the catholic constitution of the Board, then I say now, 
as I said at Das Moines, that that polity ovght not to 
exist. I belleve there {3 that power In the Congregational 
polity. I belleve that if it were elther wholly exercised, 
or partially, as is proposed in the present plan, we 
should have as able and sound and in all respects as 
competent a body of missionaries as we have now. 
If a person already ordained, asone who had been a 
settled pastor, should apply, I would have the Commit- 
tee inquire whether he still held to the faith on which 
his ordination turned, and then so far respeciing his 
views as would enable them to place him judiciously. 

I have thus presented the plan as it lies in my mind so 
far as ordained missionaries are concerned ; and have 
noticed some objections to councils. But what of the 
whole department of assistant missfonarles—the wives 
of missionaries, physicians, teachers, printers ? I would 
leave that as itis. This partly becauce it is impossible 
to manage it otherwise than by a committee, and partly 
because, whatever a committee might do therein, it 
would be scarcely possible that that, by itself, should 
make the Board a party to a theological dispute. Leav- 
ing the department thus, the work of our Board in send- 
ing out missionarles would, with the exception of our 
catholicity, be similar to that of the Presbyterian 
Church. With them all that is needed for ministers is 
an indorsement by the Presbytery. Other applications 
_ are acted upon by a committee. The common usage of 
that committee, as I have been informed, is to accept a 
certificate of church membership in good standing, and 
proper recommendations, as sufficient evidence of doc- 
trinal soundness. Of course they are at liberty to ask 
questions to any extent, but, except in special cases, do 
not think of going into a scrutinizing theological exami- 
nation of those who have never studied theology. This, 
too, has, as I suppose, been the usage of our Committee, 
at least until recently. Whether the time has come for 
a new departure in this direction I do not know. One 
would think so in reading a part of the report of the 
New York Committee. If so, so be it; but I do not 
think so. I do not think it would be good common 
sense. At this point I sympathize with the Committee. 
Their work here is most important and difficult. It fs 
increasingly difficult. Missionary work {is not what It 
was once. In many aspects of it it is attractive, and 
applications are more likely to be made by unsuitable 
persons. A strong guard is needed here, not so much 
on the side of theology as of character and fitness ; and 
for apprehending such fitness one business man with a 


keen discernment of character is worth more on a com- |, 


mittee than ten mere theologians. Yes, I would cheer- 
fully leave this department in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, especially if, as I think they should, they would 
require every case and the whole correspondence to be 
laid before them. 

But you ask me not only for my plan, but for the 
reasons why it should be adopted. This takes me on to 
ground wholly ignored by the report. That would 
have had more force if it had presented both sides. 
- But it has not. Why, Ido not know. Possibly the 
Committee thought the report long enough asit is. But, 
for whatever reason, the report speaks of the Prudential 
Committee in terms of unqualified laudation, and does 
not even allude to any dissatisfaction with what they 
have done, or to the trouble into which the Board has 
been brought. 

With all that is said in the report of the grand work 
of the Board, and of its success under the present 
method until its meeting in Portland, I fully agree. But 
from that time there has been a change, and a fair 
statement of the case cannot be made without reference 
to that. From that time there began to be partisanship. 
Of this the West knew little or nothing. There began 
to be talk of capturing the American Board. and fears 
lest certain doctrines should secure its indorsement ; 
also a division in the Committee itself, as indicated in 
the letter of Mr. Hardy. Then came a gradual elimina- 
tion from the Committee of nearly every man 
ing in his theological views what began to be thought 
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that the theological fitness of candidates for ordination 
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of as one wing of the constituency of the Board, so that 
it was felt that the Committee was not as broad as it 
should be: Then followed an ignoring of the pastors of 
the great churches of Boston, and alienation of the 
feelings of their members, so that, while they now give, 
itis under protest. The Board cannot afford to lose 
the sympathy of the great churches of Boston, where 
its home is, and which have been its largest givers. 
Then came the complaint that Audover was knocking 
persistently at the doors of the American Board ; and 
then the debate at Des Moines, that was on the verge of 
being a theological debate, than which nothing could 
be more inappropriate in a meeting of the Board. _ 
Now, here was a state of things demanding a remedy. 
I did not wish—no friend of the Board could wish—to 
see itin a position in which talk of its capture should 
be possible, or talk of obtaining its indorsement or Its 
condemnation of any particular doctrine on either side 
of a theological discussion. I wished to see it stand 
aloof from all partisanship and from all seminaries, and 
attend to the business for which it was chartered, by 
dealing with individual men, come from where they 
might, and judging of each case according to its merits, 
as fit or not fit for missionary work. With any arrange- 
ment that would secure this I would be content But 
since the. whole evil in all its forms came from the fact 


was left to the Prudential Committee, it seemed to me 
that the simplest and most effectual remedy would be to 
refer the decision of that to an ecclesiastical body. If 
the Congregational constituency of the Board will not 
fee] what I esteem an undue distrust of the Congrega- 
tional polity, this simple change would remedy the 
whole difficulty. At any rate, a trial of this might be 
made for a time, and if it did not work well, there 
might be a return to the present method. The sole 
object of the change would be to free the Board and its 
Committee from their present complications and embar- 
rassments. ) 
Of the proposed change it may be said, further, that 
it is intrinsically proper, and in accordance with the. 
usage of all other missionary societies, that theological 
belief should be judged of by an ecclesfastical body ; 
and also that we might hope the churches would take a 
deeper interest in missions as their missionaries should 
Le more immediately sent out by them. A close con- 
nection of the Board with the churches on which it 
depends cannot be too carefully cherished. | 
- But to this change, or to any similar one, there is an’ 
objection made in the Manhattan report from {ts eup- 
posed bearing on the Prudential Committee. It is there 
represented that it would be equivalent to a vote of want 
of confidence, and that that would be something little 
short of sacrilege. Tome it does not seem so. I be- 
lieve the Prudeatial Committee would welcome, every 
man of them, any change that could be shown to be for 
the best interests of the Board. Some of them, I am 
quite sure, would giadly transfer this particular respon- 
sibility and duty. That Committee is composed of 
able, self-sacrificing, conscientious men, and thanks are 
due to them from the Board and its whole constituency. 
We honor them, and gladly intrust to their administra 
tion the vast concerns of the Board ; but I venture to 
ug gest that for a man to doubt, practically,-the infalll 
bility of a body of which Mr. Hardy, so long its hon- 
ored chairman, could deliberately write and publish 
what he has in declining to belong to it, is not precisely 
the same thing it would be for him ‘‘to strike his 
mother and wife in the face, and to do dishonor to the 
grave of his father.” 


CHINA VERSUS AMERICA. 


By THE Rev. Epwarp A. LAWRENCE. 


EFORE coming to China I received various warn- 
ings from anxious friends at home against vent- 
uring among a people exasperated, as was supposed, 
by the treatment their countrymen have received at the 
hands of ours. On my return from Pekin, however, I 
have to report, so far, much indifference, mingled with’ 
great curiosity, a frequent supercilious contempt, and a 
prevailing eagerness to ‘‘ squeeze” the foreigner, yet on 
the part of the people at large absolutely nothing like 
personal hostility. Traveling through North China I 
believe to be as safe, though not so pleasant, as in Japan, 
aud that is saying a good deal. 

We were told that on our trip to the Great Wall we 
should encounter at least the malice of the children, and 
find ourselves frequently termed ‘‘ foreign devils.” But 
my genial companion assured me that he heard that 
epithet only once during the four days’ journey. That 
was when a wondering group beheld the mysteries of 
my photographic camera. A man who could use that 
must bea “‘ foreign devil”! It may be there is as much 
of awe in the word as of contempt. We seem to them 
to bein league with supernatural powers, Weare hardly 
great and good enough to be gods; we must, therefore, 
be devils. 
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cities mistreating their race, they might, perhaps, be 


To me the Chinese seem like overgrown children; and 
{t is not at all offensive, if I am in good humor, to have 
them ask my honorable name, age, and residence, feel 
of my clothes, examine my boo!s, ask to see my watch, 
and wonder how I can be so ignorant, or perhaps deaf, 
as not to understand Chinese. e 

Mr. Gamewell, of the Methodist misston at Chung 
King, lately reached Pekin, after experiencing with 
others the wrath of the mob which on the 2d of 
July destroyed so much property and endangered so 
many lives. The Chioa Inland Mission, the Roman 
Catholic, and the British Consular Residents were among 
the sufferers. Mr. Gamewell attributes the outbreak, 
not to the common people, but to the military student8 
who were present in town for an examination. Th® 
desire to loot was prominent, hatred to foreigners bore 
its part, and there was’ some special though indis- 
criminate wrath against Americans because of the re- 
ports about their killing Chinamen. 

Mr. Gamewell, with others who have been driven 
out, is simply awaiting the opportunity to return. But 
the case is embarrassing to American diplomats. Suppose 
China admits our claims for indemnity, yet offsets them 
by her unpald claims on us, amounting in the case of 
Rock Springs, it is sald, to over $400,000. With what 
reason could we press our claims when hers are not 
allowed ? The right of foreigners to reside in the interior 
is more than doubtful. How can we ask her to protect 
our missionaries who live there ? | 

The Chinese question is a two-edged sword, and we 
shall find it cutting both ways before we are through 
with it. Mr. Gamewell bases his hopes of return upon 
the fact that the Roman Catholics are permitted to re- 
side in the interfor, and that, 
privilege must be allowed to others. There is also, he 
tells me, a special treaty provision that when the first 
steamer reaches Chung King it shall become an open 
port. Such an arrival may be expected within a year 
or two. 

SHANGHAI. 


LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 


Il.—WHAT WE DO NOT WANT. 


HOPE you have read the preceding letter ; for if 
you have not, I am afraid you will not understand 
this one. In that letter I tried to define the wage sys- 
tem, a8 a system in which al! the tools and implements 
of labor are owned by one set of men, and the labor is 
performed by another set ; and I said that what we want 
is to abolish this system by substituting in its place one 
in wh'ch workingmen sha!! own, in whole or in part, 
the tools and implements of labor, and shall share equl- 
tably in the profits of labor. What we do not want, or 
at least ought not to want, is the right to control the 
tools while some one else owns them, or to take the 
profits while some one else stands all the losses. As a 
good many strikes seem to me to be almed at securing 
one or the other of these results, and as these results 
seem to me to be clearly wrong, and therefore imposst- 
ble, I beg your patient consideration of the matter. 
My neighbor Michael 8. owns a horse and cart. 
goes out to work with his horse and cart, and for a day’s 
_work receives $3 50. He is a capital workman, and {fs 
always {n great demand. I do not think that he ever 
loses a day, unless it be owing to elther sickness or bad 
weather. He, you will observe, is both a capitalist and 
& workingman. He owns his tools; that {s, his horse 


fand cart. He and I are very good friends; but if I 


should undertake to tell him how many hours he might 
use his horse and cart, or how fast he might drive his 
horse, or what he must give his horse to eat, I should 
expect our friendship would be broken. He is a very 
independent man, and I should expect he would tell me 
rather curtly to mind my own business. ‘‘ Whose horse 
and cart is this ?” he would say. ‘“‘ Is it yours or mine? 
If it’s yours, you would better take it and take care of 
it. If it is mine, you would better. leave me to take 
care of it.” Of course, if he drives through the streets 
of the village so fast as to endanger the passers-by, the 
village has a right to stop him ; and {if he cruelly abuses 
his horse, the community has a right to stop the abuse. 
That is, he must not use his property so as to do wrong 
to any one else, elther man or beast. But within those 
limits his horse and cart are hisown. I have no right 
to tell him where or how hecan usethem. If he sbould 
choose now to get a Pole to help him load his cart, and 
I should not like Poles, and should say to him, ‘“‘ Mr. §., 
you must not have a Pole to help you; you must have 
‘an American or an Irishman,” I should expect the same 
answer from him: ‘ Mind your owa business. This,is 
my horse and cart,” he would say, ‘‘and I am one free 
man, and this Pole is another free man, and if he chooses 
to help me, and I choose to have him help me, it {s none 
of your business.” And it clearly would be none of my 
business. And {it would not dignify or materially im- 
prove my impertinence if I should go round our village 


If the Pekinese saw the boys in some of our Eastern 


and stir up the people to demand of Mr. 8. that he only 


pardoned for calling such barbarians “ foreign devils.” - 


therefore, the same 


He 
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use his horse and cart fo many hours a day, or get cnly 
Jhishmen or Americars as helpers. I might perhaps 
succeed in mak!ng life ey uncomfortable for Mr. 8. that 
he would yield. Butif he did, it is palpably clear that 
he would yield to an impertinerce and an injustice. 

There is also in our village a steam saw-mill, The 
men who own it have built it up by hard work, thrift, 
economy. They have acquired it just as Michael 8. has 
acquired his horse snd cart—by honest industry. It is 
theirs, honestly theirs. Suppose I should undertake to 
tcli them how many hours they may work their mill, 
snd whether they may employ a Pole init; this would 
be no less an impertinence. I have a little garden, and 
I sometimes work in it with garden tools which I have 
bought with my own money. It is nobody’s business 
but my own when or how I work, or what I do with 
my tools. And it is nobody’s business but their own 
when or how my friend Michael 8. works with his 
horse and cart, or my friends the owners of the steam 
mill work with their steam mill, or whom they get tc 
he]p them. 

There is a great rallroad running out ‘of Chicago, 
called the Lake Shore & Michigan Ratlroad. It belongs 
to certain men, just as Michael S.’s horse and cart 
belong to Michael S. It is true that some of the owners 
of this railroad may not have come honestly by it; they 
may have gotten hold of it by gambling and dishonest 
methods. If so, that may be a reason for taking it 
away from them, but it is no reason for meddling with 
their management of it while it remains theirs ; just as, 
if I supposed that Michael 8. had stolen his horse and 
cart, that would be no reason for my attempting to 
* boss” him in the use of it. In fact, however, I do 
not know that there is any reason to suppose that any 
of the owners of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ratiroad came by it dishonestly ; and certainly most of 
them came by their ownership honestly. Most of the 
owners are stockholders scattered through the country, 
who have chosen to put their money into this railroad 
rather thau to put it into savings banks or into homes, 
or to eat and drink it up in food and wear it out in 
clothing. The owners of this railroad chose to employ 
some six or elght men who did not belong to the Switch- 
man’s Usion, or the Knights of Labor, or some other 
guild which the rest did belong to; and therefore the 
rest not only refused to go on with thelr work—which, 
of course, they had a right to do, if they chose—but 
they undertook to prevent any one else working for the 
railroad. In other words, they undertook to tell the 
owners of tals property what they might do with it. It 
is as if I should undertake to tell Michael 8. what he 
may do with his horse and cert, It is an impertinence ; 
and when it {s undertaken on a large scale, and attempt- 
ed to be carried out by violence, it is an outrage. It is 
exicily as if I should take the Iinch-pin cff from 
Michael S.’s cart because I did not like the man he 
employed as a helper. 

There may be very good reasons why the great high- 
ways of the nation should not be allowed to be private 
property ; why the nation should own them, or at least 
keep the ownsersh{p of what Is called the franchise, which 
belonzs to the nation, which is a most valuable part of 
a Teilroad property, and which now the nation gives 
away toany one who will take {t. Sometimes it has even 
paid them a round sum for taking it, though I hope we 
never shall be so foolish as todo that again. But then 
it is perfect!y conceivable that a community might so 
orgsan'z? as to own all the horses and carts in common, 
just as the farmers in a neighborhood sometimes club 
together to buy and operate a steam plow or a steam 
threshing machine. Nevertheless, so long as Michael 8. 
owns his horse and cart, he hasa right to control it ; and 
so long as the stockholders own the Lake Shore & 
Michizan Southern Railroad they havea right to control 
that. If they manage ft so as todo injury to the public, 
the public, by law, in a peaceable way, must interfere. 
Bat individuals must not interfere to control what 
they do notowa. I must not lame Michael 8.’s horse 
because Michael 8. does not manage him to sult my 
notions. : 

In short, if we do not lize the results of having one 
set of men «wn the tools and another set of men work 
with them—and I do not like the results, as I said in my 
last letter—we must contrive in some way to have the 
men who do work with the tools become owners, or at 
Jeast part owners,of them. There is no possible way by 
which one cet of men can own the tools and another set 
of men controlthem. For ownership is the right tocon- 
trol ; and commonly the right of control is ownership. 
There is no possible way by which one set of men can 
own the tools and another set of men control them, un- 
less the first set give or sell them tothe second set. The 
capitalists cannot own the world’s machinery and the 


worsingmen determine how the world’s machinery is to 


be used. Tals cannot be, because it ought not to be; 
and in the long run the ought not is the cannot. If 
wage earners want fo control the tools they work with, 
they must own them. If they want a share in the control 
they must get a share in the Owuership, and they must 
do it honestly. If I had had to borrow from my neigh- 


| 
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bor the pen with which I am writing this article, I 
should have no reason to complain if he called for it 
again before I got through my writing. If I want to 
write with a free pen I must own it. Workingmen can- 
not be industrially free so long as capitalists control all 
their tools. But workingmen cannvt control their to8ls 
unless they ownthem. They cannot have a share in the 
control of their tools unless they have a share fn the 
ownership. They do not want and ought not to want 
to control tools without owning them, nor to share in the 
control without sharing in the ownership. What they 
do want and what they ought to want is a share in the 
ownership. 
But they also want, and they ought to want, something 
else. What that fs I shall try to tell you in my next. 
ie. 


LONDON LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
IIL. 
LITERATURE, ART, AND SOCIETY. 


By G. 


HAVE not undertaken to speak especially of the Lon- 
don aristocracy, and 1 have no disposition to gossip 
about society people, and if I had I should hardly be 
able to say anything very novel, as there has been 4 
recent book published on the subject by a so-called 
Foreign Resident” in London, which might bo taken 


/asasort of manual or guide-book to the London social 


world. It tells who the great people are and how one 
must manage it toknow them. And when one is fully 
launched, this book furnishes a sailing chart, pointing 
out the rocks and the shoals, the lighthouses and the 
moorings. Quiet isthe one word which characterizes 
social life in London. Above all things, let there be no 
noise and po display, no enthusiasm. It is impossible 
to force one’s way; and yet London society seems to 
have a positive liking for adventurers. It is generally 
believed that there are great personages who are con- 
stantly on the lookout for this sort of people, and who 
take delight in launching them and watching the dex- 
terity with which they steer their boats among the 
heavy breakers. DGerjamin Disraeli, a man without 
birth or fortune, was introduced into society and into 
Parliament by a set of heavy swells as a sort of 
joze. But he quickly turned the jest into something 
very earnest, married a lady of wealth and position, 
became Prime Minister of England, the special favorite 
of his Queen, and died the Earl of Beaconsfield—the 
most successful adventurer in modern times. Not long 
since a nobleman fvund that his next neighbor at the 
opera was a very beautiful and a very well dressed 
woman who seemed to be unattended. He managed to 
start a conversation, and found that she could be also 
very agreeable. He gave her his card, and he and his 
wife called to see her the next day. That woman was 
soon launched in society, and she is now quite able to 
paddle her own canoe. Again, London scclety is always 
on the outlook for talent of any kind—literary, artistic, 
musical, theatrical, or even theological. Of course 
society can’t be expected to discover genie fo itself, 
but it is always very much obliged to anybody who will 
bring any special celebrity to its notice. The late Lord 
Houghton, being an accomplished scholar and poet, as 
well as a society man, was regarded as perfect authority 
on all such matters, The story is told that a very great 
lady called to see his Lordship one day, and announced 
that she was going to give a reception to the American 
Minister. Houghton approved of it, of course, and re- 
marked that the American Minister was one of the most 
brilliant and accomplished men to be found in London 
or Europe. ‘‘But,” said the lady, ‘i: is as an author, you 
know, that I wish to recognize him, and I came to ask 
you what he has written.” ‘“‘ Well, he is the author of the 
‘Biglow Papers,’ you Know,” said Lord Houghton. 
** Yes, of course,” the lady responded, ‘‘ but what are the 
‘ Biglow Papers’ ?” 

It is generally supposed, I believe, that, if society people 
have no time for serious reading, they at least make it a 
point to know something about art. Well, that may be 
so in America, but itis decidedly not so in London, as 
the celebrated case of Belt versus Laws proves. But 
this altogether gratuitous supposition that society people 
are conno!sseurs in art is at most a harmless fiction, and 
I have not mextioned it for the purpose of combating 
it. The great houses of the English nobility, as every- 
body knows, are full of the works of the greatest 
masters in painting and sculpture. There are no private 
collections on the Continent that make any approach 
in artistic value to those contained in Bridgewater, 
Grosvenor, Stafford, Lansdowne, Devonshire, and 
Apsley Houses. I mention only the London houses. 
Oae picture of the Duke of Marlborough’s col- 
lection—the Bienheim Raphzel—was sold to the 
National Gallery a year azo for the sum of $850 000. 
This seems a convenient place to say a word about 
art in London. Americans think-that there is not 
much in the way of art to be seenin London. This is 
@ very great mistake, The British and South Kensing- 


ton Museums, the National and Dulwich Galleries, will 
abundantly repay weeks and months of careful study. 
The Elgin Marbles in the British Museum are the fines! 
specimens of the plastic art knowa to the world ; and 
the National Gallery, while not so large as the Louvre 
or Dresden Galleries, is better selecied than either of 
these justly celebrated collections. It contsins good 
examples of a)l the important masters, and it has little 
or no rubbish. If one studies carefully the different 
schools as represented in the National and the Dulwich 
Galleries, one may, I think, get a much better know!- 
edge of art than by making hurried visits to the diffzrent 
Continental collections. I do not mean in the slightest 
to underrate the artistic value of a visit to Paris, Dresden, 
Florence, Vienna, and Rome ; but a careful study of the 
London galleries will prepare one to understand and 
appreciate those great collections as one would not other- 
wise be able todo. The present position of Eng ish art 
is, I think, to say the very least, promising. It is strong 
in thought and true in sentiment, if it is somewhat 
wanting in expression. It requires some boldness to say 
it, but, upon the whole, I think that English art is po- 
tentially, if not actually, better than the French echool, 
which some people think the only school. I suppose 
that we should all agree that the artistic spirit is shown as 
much {in the choice of subjects as in anything else, and, 
judged from this point, the English pafnters are far 
superior to their neighbors across the Channel. The 
French are not only superficial, but they are fast becom- 
ing mere sensualists, which is, after all, the only 
intelligible meaning of Impressionists. In art, as in 
spoken language, what the French have to say they say 
distinctly and prettily, but a great deal of it is hardly 
worth the saying. | 

There are no paintere in France who in all that 
goes to make great artists are equal to the Pre Raphael- 
ites Burne Jones and Holman Hunt. And then 


phere in London—I mean a healthier artistic atmosphere. 
The morale of the English painters is higher, and this 
cannot but have an effect upon the character of the 
work they produce. But I have said quite enough on 
this phase of London life. The literary life of London 
is really the literary life of England, and is becoming 
more and more journalistic in its nature. There are 
but few English men of letters who have not bad some- 
thing to do with journalism. The London daily press 
is conducted in a great measure by the ablest writers 
in England. It is, I think, more difficult to get an 
article accepted by a London dafly than by many of the 
so called scholastic Reviews, such as the ‘* Fortnightly ” 
or the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” And the best English 
written in London is to be found in the leaders of The 
‘‘ Times,” the ‘‘ News,” and the “Telegraph” Fleet 
Street is the rendezvous of journalists; and literary 
hacks can still be served with ‘‘ bread and beer” at the 
** Cheshire Cheese” or the Mytre Inn, where Dr. John- 
son, Goldsmith, and ‘‘ Bozzy ”’ used to resort. But the 
‘** Boar’s Head Tavern ” in Eastcheap (the Falstaff Inn), 
The Friday Club and the Mermaid Inn, where Sir 
Walter Ralelgh, rare Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Shakespeare used to meet, are no more. Temple 
Bar used to separate Fleet Street and the Strand, and 
was generally ornamented with the heads of al! sorts of 
offenders—not a very cheerful sight, I should say. 
Through these two streets the royal processions and 
Lord Mayor’s pageants have passed for hundreds of 
years. Royalty itself, however, could not cater the 
city gates until the Lord Mayor had given hi? consent 
by presenting the keys to his sovereign. This antique 
law is still upon the statute books cf the city, but I 
believe it has not been recently enforced. It is the 
fashion for English writers to laugh at the highly sen- © 
sational character of the American press, but the fact 
is that the most widely circulated paper in Great Britain, 
and altogether the most money-making journal in the 
world, is conducted on the American principle—that Is, 
the sensational! head-line system. Other English papers 
are following in the wake of the ‘‘ Telegraph ”—notably | 
the ‘‘ Daily News,” under the management of Mr. 
Lucy, who, as ‘“‘Sir Toby, M.P.,” has given so much 
amusement to the readers of ‘* Punch.” And just here I 
must speak up for ‘‘ Punch.” I fear that most Amert- 
cans are unable to properly appreciate this thoroughly 
English institution. It {is considered by the American 
press as furnishing a very doleful sort of humor and a 
very heavy sort of wit. Now, the fact is, ‘‘ Punch” {s 
anything but doleful or heavy to those for whom it is 
published, and it addresses itself solely to Eaglish read- 
ers. It requires, I suppose, a very intimate knowledge 
of English society and English politics to thoroughly 
enjoy ‘‘Panch’s” fun; but it is full of fun, ffom 
beginning to end. I do not pretend to enjoy nor to 
understand half of ‘‘ Punch’s” merry concelts, but ‘‘ Sir 
Toby’s Diary” and the ‘‘ Doings of Mra. Saobelton” I 
find, to say the least, to be highly diverting. Not only fs 
American journalism being imitated by the London press, 
but American writers of all kinds are coming rapidly 
into favor with the English people—so much so, indeed, 
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should be done In the matter. And I am sorry to say 
that geome have come to the conclusion that they can do 
only one of two things ; viz., elther to patronize or to 
-blackguard American men of letters. As a case of 
blackguarding of the very lowest order, Mr. Andrew 
Lang furnishes a good example in his recent work enti!- 
tled ‘‘ Letters tu Dead Authors.” In writing to Poe he 
says, ‘‘ You were a poet amongst poetasters; a gentle- 
- man amongst canaiile.” Has Mr. Lang forgotten that 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Lowell were contemporaries of Edgar Allan Poe? 
and has he also forgotten the unfortunate circumstances 
attending Poe’s death ? I fear that in this instance Mr. 
Lang himself has forgotten to be either a gentleman or 
a sane critic. 

An amusing case of mixed rudeness and patronage 
toward Americans can be seen in a book written by 
Colonel—now General—Freemantle, cf the ‘‘ Horse 
Guards.” General Freemantle visited the South during 
our late war, and was for about two weeks the guest of 
General Lee and other gallant Southern officers. He 
then passed through the Northern lines and sailed for 
England from New York. His experiences were first 
published ‘‘ Black wood’s Magazine,” and he after- 
ward saw fit to give them the more enduring form of a 
book. Throughout this work, in speaking of the North- 
ern Army, he uses the word ‘‘ Yankee ” to designate the 
Unton officers ; a word which he knew was used by the 
Confederates as aterm of reproach. General Freemantle 
concludes bis very profound military observations with 
this exceedingly kind remark, viz.: ‘‘I must say, how- 
ever, that the Yankee officers whom I saw were really 
gentlemen.” How very astonishing, to bssure ! But then, 
for rude conceit and empty-headed swagger commend 
me to the petted Carlings of the Horse Guard, from whose 
dull ranks has never arisen a truly capable soldier. 

Thus far I have sald little or nothing of Royalty, of the 
Nobility, of Parliament, of Hyde Park and of the Lon- 
don season, and of the sporting world. But I did not 
mean to write upon these subjects. Society papers, 
guide-book, blue-Look, and Court journals wiil give one 
all the information he may desire upon these phases of 
London life and character. My concluding words shall 
be in reference to somethiog very different from Royalty 
ot Nobility ; viz., the ‘‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 

On a bright and beautiful day in June, the very 
height of the London season, I visited Hyde Park with 
an Eoglish friend, and spent the morning in the nelghbor- 
hood of Rotten Row. Soclety was out in great force ; 
handsome men and beautiful women—for English 
women are beautiful—were riding, driving, and loung- 
ing with the quiet ease of people who live only to enjoy 
themselves. There were occasional marks of dissipa- 
tion written upon some young and otherwise hand- 
some faces, but the great majority seemed to possess the 
joy of health in addition to all their other blessings. I 
had witnessed this sight often before, but had never before 
been so much impressed with the purely physical beauty 
of the English nation. I could not remain silent, and, in 
a burst of my nation’s enthusiasm, I exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
a magnificent race of animals you English are!” My 
friend (himself a very handsome man) turned to me and 
gald, ‘‘ Do you know, that is just what I was thinkinz my- 
self? But come, let us take a cab and drive to Victoria 
Park, East, and I will show youa very different picture.” 
It was a drive of about seven miles, a great part of which 
was through the most wretched districts of ‘‘ outcast 
London.” We spent the afternoon walking through 
enormous crowds of men, women, and children, and 
amidst all this throng of human beings I do not belleve 
I saw fifty persons who were wholly free from the marks 
of disease. They were stunted in growth, and looked like 
a race of dwarfs as compared to the superb specimens 
of men and women we had left at Hyde Park. I re- 
marked this to my friend, who replied, ‘‘ Yes, the work- 
ing people of England are being gradually exterminated 
by starvation.” 

Oa our way back we dismissed our cab in High Hol- 
born, and started to walk across through Longacre, 
Drury Lane, etc., to the Strand. It was now about 
nightfall, and the outcasts, men, women, and children, 
were hovering about the courts and by-streets, ready to 
steal or beg, as chance might offer. As we turned into 
Drury Lane we came upon a motley crowd formed in a 
circle around two combatants, a woman and a man, 
We asked the nature of the combat, and were told that 
it was only a row between a man and his ‘‘ missus”—+. ¢., 
between husband and wife. 1 pressed in, I must con- 
fess, out of mere curiosity, and found myself within 
touching distance of those miserable creatures. To my 
great surprise, I saw that the wretched wife had a baby 
tied round her waist in a sort of coarse bag, fis head 
‘being just visible. I approached the man just as he 
drew back for another assault, put my hand on his 
arm, and said: ‘‘Stop a moment till I take the baby. 
I’m afraid you'll hurt it.” For a moment he seemed 
petrified, and then his arm dropped harmlessly at his 
side. ‘‘ What do ye say, ye bloke? Do ye say ye 
want our baby? Well, then, ye can’t have him.” 
yes,” Lead, You don’t care for it, you know. 


But it’s such a pretty baby, and I haven’t one of my 
own, and—” But at this point the mother broke in: 
‘Why, God help the fool ofa man! And do ye think 
we are going to give ye the baby?” ‘‘ Well,” said I, 
‘‘if you don’t give it me to keep, just let me take it a 
bit.” ‘‘'Go on, will ye!” drawled out the husband. 
And, taking the baby from his wife, he said: ‘‘ Come,. 
Liz, let’s get away from the blarsted idiots.” 


TRAVEL IN JAPAN. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO ISE. 


By THE Rev. Dwicutr W. LEARNED. 


RECENT letter in the Union describing travel 

in India was so interesting to me that it has oc- 
curred to me that some might be interested in hearing 
how people travel in Japan ; and a short account of a 
visit which I made to the shrines of Isé last year will 
give an opportunity of describing nearly all the methods 
of travel which are in use in this partof Japan. Isé is. 
the name of a province about seventy miles from here, on 
the east coast of Japan, and the most famous Shinto 
shrines in the country are situated there, and draw great 
crowds of pilgrims every spring. I spent a part of one 
vacation in a trip there. In starting out on such a jour- 
ney the first essential is a pass, without which the for- 
eigner is not sllowed to go more than twenty miles from 
one of the five troaty ports. Such a pass must be 
obtained through the United States Minister in Tokio, 
and therefore the would be traveler in this part of the 
country must make his plans beforehand. I went first 
by rail from here to the town at the foot of Lake Bina. 
This railroad runs from the port of Kobe to the lake 
(fifty-elght miles), and on the farther side a line is being 
slowly extended in the direction of Tokio. The line {fs 
weil built and well managed, accidents being exceed- 
ingly rare ; but no fast trains are run, the speed being at 
best only elghteen miles an hour, and over the mountains 
between here and the lake much less. There are three 
grades, as in England, and the fares are five, three, and 
one and a half cents a mile respectively. The seats in 
the third-class cars are plain boards ; in the second and 
first they are upholstered. The second and third are not 
warmed at all in winter, but they are spt to be warm 
enough in summer. Most of the second-class cars have 
a geat all around the four sides, except where it is inter- 
rupted by the doors—one on each side ; so that most of the 
passengers ride sideways. In the third-class cars the 
seats go across the car, and half face in each direction,. 
so that half of the passengers always ride backwards. 
The gauge is somewhat narrow, and one seat will accom- 
modate four people. The seats are arranged in couples, 
facing each other, with a door between them on each 
side of the car. It is thus impossible to go through the 
car from end to end except by climbing over the seats. 
The doors are kept locked when the train is in motion. 
When these cars are not full, it is not uncomfortable to: 
ride in them, except for the cold in winter and the heat’ 
in summer; but when travel is heavy, they are some- 
times densely crowded. I have seen one of these sec- 
tions, which is well filled with eight adults, made to 
hold fifteen, five on each seat and five standing between, 
so that the guard had to use a considerable force to get 
the door shut. As I was one of the fifteen, I speak from 
a lively remembrance. Every now and then somebody 
pulls out his little pipe and takes a whiff, and then all 
the rest are sure to join in to get the benefit of the light. 
This does not increase the pleasure of traveling third- 
clase. At such times the non-smoking foreigner must 
console himself by thinking of the saving to his pocket- 
book by going at acent and a half a mile. Some of these 
cars have only six seats ; others have ten, and some have 
twenty. 

Arriving at the lake, the next step was to cross it by 
steamer. This lake is much the largest in Japan, being 
some forty miles long, and to accommodate the traffic’ 
across it steamers go across three times a day. The 
sail on the Jake on a pleasant day is delightfuJ. On the 
‘west is arange of mountains, on one of which (between 
Kioto and the lake) several of the missionaries are accus- 
tomed to camp out for a few weeks during the heat of 
summer ; on the east side is one of the chief rice | 
producing districts, The lake steamers have thre 
cabins : the first-class at the stern, the second class next 
forward, and the third class at the bow. The first-class 
cabin has seats and a table; the second-class has no fur- 
niture, but the floor is covered with thick mats; the 
third-class has only coarse, thin mats. On both railroad 
and steamer the tbird-class passengers are numerous, 
and the first-class very few. On the occasion of which 
I am speaking, however, I did not traverse the length 
of the lake, but only crossed the lower end of it ina 
small ferry boat. | 

Arriving at the farther side, I came to the end of 
steam travel, and began travel by the conveyance most 
common in Japan—that !s, the jinrikisha, or man-power 


are roads for {t to travel on. It Is a two-wheeled car- 
riage, some of them wide enough for two passongers to 
alt side by side, others holding ouly one, drawn bya 
nan, With sometimes another pulling in front of him ; 
in short, a large baby carriage. Tuese bave the ad- 
vantaxe of convenience, since they can be found at any 
time aimost anywhere, and on a good rcad they go slong 


er’s purse permits of the employment of two men. On 


| @ bad road, or up hill, the speed {s small, and {t fs not a 


sociable way of traveling, since the traveler has no one 
to speak to but his coolfe. On the smooth atreets of a 
city two may ride together, though it Is rather crowded : 
but fa traveling In the country the travelers must ride 
one by one. The expense of this kind of travel depends 
much on the state of the road, and much on the travel- 
er’s skill and hardness of heart in driving abargain. It 
is a case of competition pure and simple, and it is hard 
to tell which party has the advantage in driving the 
bargain. An average price is perhaps about two and a 
balf or three cents for an English mile, in good weather 
on & good road ; but there is some difference between 
different parts of the country. If the unwary traveler 
agrees to pay a good price, he {s likely to find it out by 
being ‘‘ sold out ;” that ’s, hfs coolle will contract with 
some less fortunate companion to do the work at the 
bottom market price, and will himself pocket the differ- 
ence as remuneration for his skill in making a bargain, 
Also, on the road, if acoolle meets one coming fromthe 
other way, he will often exchange j>bs with him, and 
thus each will return to his own headquarters ; or, if he 
meets one going empty in the same direction, he may 
sell out the rema!nder of the job to him. 

At night the traveler finds no lack of Inns to put up 
at, and a good Japanese inn {s not altogether to be de- 
spised, although {t does not have ail the Western com. 
forts by any means. Meals are served at the traveler’s 
own apartment. The maid brings in a little table for 
each guest, about a foot high, with dishes of a corre. 
sponding s{ze, and sits near by during the meal with a 
bucket of rice ready to replenish any one’s bowl. Rice 
‘is the great staple article of diet, and besides itthere is 
fish or eggs, and also various soups and relishes. You 
can have as much rice and tea as you wish, but if you 
want more of anything else than {is served on your little 
table you must pay extra. The room contains no fur- 
niture, but the floor is covered with thick matting, on 
which at night they spread thick comfortables for a bed, 
with more of the same for a covering. As fora pillow, 
if you don’t bring one of your own, you may repose 
your head on a wooden block in Japanese style, or you 
may roll up your overcoat fora pillow. There !s no heat- 
ing arrangement except a brazier with a little charcoal 
fire, at which you can warm your fingers ; butat night, 
in cold wea‘her, you can have a little charcoal fire at 
your feet, with an arrangement of comfortables so con 
trived as to keep tn the heat ; and here you can sleep 
warm enough. The usual light is a small rushiight 
surrounded by a paper screen, which the Japanese Nke 
to keep buruiog all night ; but now kerosene lamps can 


principal roads. A hot bath {s thrown in without exira 
charge, but as for privacy in it, no one thinks 

that. No distinction of sex is made at such a place. 
Another inconvenience in the busy season is that the 


} many travelers sit up talking very late at night, and 
get up to continue their journey very early in the 
morning. For supper, lodging, and tea the usual charge 
is from twenty to thirty cents. 

A jinrikisha does not go well up much of a hill, and 
in the first part of my ride I had many opportunities 
to try my feet, as the streams near the lake, and In mary 
places near the seashore, are higher than the general 
level of the country, and one must go up in order 
.to cross them. This frequent getting in and out 
1s not altogether agreeable when one has several pleces 
of baggage stowed in with him fn the jlurik'sha, 
and: each has to be rearranged every time. There 
| was also one high bill to cross. In going over a 
mountainous road, where jinr!kishas cannot carry pas- 
sengers, pecple who cannot walk must ride on horses— 
which, however, are not used In this vicinity—cr be 
carried in kajos. A kago is @ basket In name, and 
not much different in ‘art. It fs a large, basket-like 
thing slung on 4 pole and carried on the shoulders of 
twomen. The last fifteen miles or more was busy with 
‘travelers going to and from the shrines, and here were 
plying a great many one-horse omnibuses, the only horse 
vehicles for general use known in Japan. In this part 
of the country I havo seen very few of them except 
on this one road. They sre a thoroughly ‘one horse” 
affair, and I was not tempted totrythem. Atone place 
there was a long bridge with a sign, ‘‘ No horse vehicles 
allowed to pass.” Just in front of me was an omnibus, 
and I was interested to see what it would do. The horse 


of the omnibus, and the driver pulled the omnibus over, 
it ceasing to be a ** horse vehicle” for the time, 


vehicle. This was only introduced some fifteen years 
ago, but is found all over the country wherever there A 
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at the rate of five miles an hour, or faster if the travel- ° 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
| 
By Mary T. M 


HE size and capacity of the chest-organs (heart and 

lungs) for work have always been considered a 

test of the strength and vital capacity of the individual. 

As a matter of hygiene, therefore, and sjso as an element 

of beauty, the development of the chest has properly 
taken precedence in any list of special exercises. 

Breathing exercises, then, and such use of apparatus 
as most tends to develop the muscles of the chest, will 
first be considered. The first requisite for such exercise 
is loose clothing. Deep and sustained breathing {s im- 
possible with the tight underclothing commonly worn. 
A blouse waist is essential, and should be worn without 
corsets, unless the exercises are taken before dressing in 
the morning—an excellent time for one of average 
health. Much can be accomplished without any appa- 
ratus; but if any set apparatus fs furnished, the pulley 
weight, known as chest weight, is one of the most 
desirable forms. It occupfes a limited space, and can 
be utilized to provide exercise for nearly every muscle in 
the body. 

Breathing Exercise without Apparatus 

Stand erect, with head straight to the front, chest 
thrown forward, and arms dropped looseiy at sides. In- 
hale breath slowly through nostrils, keeping mouth 
closed. The waist should be felt to expand, and the 
abdomen, as well as the chest-wall, will become slightly 
convex. Hold the breath while you count four, then 
exhale through nostrils slowly. Repeat this four times. 
Rest. Repeat the exercise, but exhale breath rapidly in 
one vigorous movement through nostrils. If the waist 
is undeveloped, and the muscles weak, expansion at the 
waist will be slight. Perseverance will train these 
muscles, however, and it should always be remembered 
that breathing which does not expand the waist, show- 
ing that the diaphragm has been actively exercised, is 
faulty breathing. Breathing through the mouth should 
be avoided, both in the street and in the house. 

Second. Stand erect, with palms of hands resting on 
breast-bone. Inhale deep breath, and at same time move 
arms vigorously as far backward, shoulder high, as 
possible. Return them to position, exhaling the breath 
atsametime. This is a simple but excellent method of 
developing the upper chest muscles and breathing 
capacity at same time. 

Third. Stand two feet from the wall, facing it, both 
hands widely exteaded, palms resting on wall. Fill the 
lungs, and bend forward until chest touches the wall, 
weight resting on hands, meanwhile holding the breath. 
Move slowly backward to original position, exhaling 
breath as you go, so thet lungs are completely emptied 
by time it is regained. Repeat this four times, or untt] 
weary. The spine should not be allowed to give way at 
emall of back. Esch of these breathing exercises may be 
practiced in succession in the same lesson, the number 
of times each one is repeated increasing as practice 
makes them easier. Similar exercises may be practiced 
with dumb-bells. ‘The aversge adult pupil should use 
2 wooden bell weighing from one to two pounds. 
For children bells of a half pound are sufficient. 

Fourth. Stand erect, holding a bell in each hand. Rest 
bell on each shoulder, palms inward. Inhale deep 
breath ; throw arms, shoulder high, horizontally out- 
ward to fullest extent. Count three, holding breath. 
Bring belis back to shoulders, —— breath at same 
time. Repeat ten times. 

Fifth. Take a round, smooth ‘tick or “wand” four 
feet long—a broom-handle will answer. Grasp both 
ends with the hands, holding stick shoulder high before 
the face. 1. Raise wand arm high above the head. 2. 
Lower bebind shoulders to waist. 3. Raise again above 
head. 4, Return to first position. Repeat ten times, 
or until wearled. This exercise is equally good for 
developing upper chest and fof reducing too prominent 
shoulder-blades. 

Sixth. For pulley weight. Stand two feet from pulley 
weight, back to welght. Grasp the handles, palms for- 
ward, and raise the shoulders, elbows close to side. 
Take deep breath. Extend both arms directly forwar.Ji. 
Return to position, exhaling breath. Repeat ten times, 
or until weary. © 

Seventh. Same position before weights. Raise handles 
shoulder high, extending arms widely as possible at the 
sides. Inhale deep breath, at tame time bring arms 
around to front, shoulder high, handles meeting before 
the face. Return to first position, exhaling breath at 
same time. Repeatten times. Many other exercises 
may be devised with the same apparatus. The above, 
however, faithfully carried out, will develop the chest 
and expand the lungs by correct methods of breathing. 

To strengthen the muscles at the sides of the waist the 
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| polish with a piece of soft leather. 


deep breathing exercises should be employed. Also 
the following exercise : 

Eighth. Stand erect, hands on hips, just below waist. 
Bend forward from waist far as possible, keeping knees 
stiff. Return to position. Bend in same way to right 
side. Return to position. Bend to back. Position. 
Bend to left side. Position. This exercise should be 
performed slowly at first. The muscles which are here 
called into play being comparatively littie used, are apt 
to feel slightly lame at first, but soon recuperate. Chest 
weights may also be utilized for a similar exercise. 

Ninth. Stand in front of, and facing, weights. Grasp 
handles, palms turned back. Draw handles directly 
down and back, past the hips, at same time bending 
forward from the waist as far as possible. Keep knees 
stiff. Return to upright position. Repeat several times. 

As we have said, all serious forms of lateral curvature 
should receive medical advice. For incipient affections 
of this kind, and also for the many who can advanta- 
geously combine some muscular exercises with mechan- 
ical support, exercises on a horizontal bar are excellent. 
Such a bar may be placed within the framework of any 
door, and children will gladly suspend themselves from 
it by their hands a dozen times dafly, if {t ie placed 
within convenient reach. The bar should be placed 
so high that the feet easily escape the floor when hang- 
ing. Ora pair of flying rings hung in a play-room will 
tempt children to hang sand swing for one or two 
moments atatime. In children with this affection, as 
has been sald, we generally find one shoulder higher 
than the other. In addition to the bar exercise, let such 
a child (if not too young or feeble) use the pulley weight 
as follows: 7. 

Tenth. Stand with face to the weight. Grasp the 
handles, with palms directed backward. Let the hand 
on the side of the high shoulder draw the handle directly 
downward and back, past the hips. The other hand 
should simultaneously elevate the second handle 
shoulder high, carrying it as far back behind the shoul- 
der as possible. Return to position. Repeat ten times, 
or until wearled. If child is too young or weak to exer- 
cise with both hands, the exercise mentioned for the 
affected side may be used alone. Any light calisthenic 
movements are also useful for such children, as tending 
to strengthen the entire muscular system, which is often 
lax and weak in these cases. The wand exercise already 

mentioned is also useful where shoulder-blades are prom- 
inent. 

Thin and weak arms may also be quickly developed 
by the use of the pulley weights or by Indian clubs. To 
develop the front of the upper arm stand facing the pul: 
ley. Grasp handles with both h: nds, palms up; arms 
extended full length, shoulder high. Draw arm vigor. 
ously back to shoulder, bringing elbow close to side. 
Extend arm. Repeat twelve times. 

To exercise back of the upperarm : Turn back to pul- 
ley. Grasp handles in both hands, drawing them shoul” 
der high. Extend arms full length forward. Return to 
shoulder, bringing elbow closely to side. Repeat twelve 
times. The forearm gains indirect exercise in this way, 
but may be specially exercised with pulleys known as 
hand and arm machines ; or swinging Indfan clubs will 
be found excellent practice, giving suppleness to the 
waist in addition. While all of these exercises have been 
mentioned with reference to the development or training 
of some special portion of the body, it will be understood 
that exercise of any one part is also in some sense general 
exercise for the whole body. 


HINTS FOR HOUSE-CLEANING. 


O sooner does the first tinge of green appear on 

the grass in the spring, the first note of spring 
sound in the birds’ voices, than the housekeeper begins to 
think of ‘‘ spring house-cieaning,’’ that rock which every 
household strikes at least once a year. Hints of new 
or better methods of cleaning are being gathered and 
garnered for future use. 

Brass and copper ornaments and cooking utensils 
are such common property that any suggestion as to 
the best way of cleaning them is acceptable. The fo)- 
lowing suggestions from an exchange will be found 
helpful : 

1. First remove all the stains, by rubbing the brass witha 
flannel dipped in vinegar ; then polish with @ leather and 
dry rotten-stone. 

2. Rub the surface of the metal with rotten-stone and 
sweet oil, then rub off with a piece of cotton flannel, and 
A solution of oxalic 
acid rubbed over brass soon removes the tarnish, rendering 
the metal bright. The acid must be washed off with water 
and the brass rubbed with whiting and soft leather. A 
mixture of muriatic acid and alum dissolved in water im- 
parts a golden color to brass articles that are steeped in it 
for a few seconds. 

8. Brass ornaments should be first washed with a strong 
lye made of rock alum, in the proportion of one ounce of 
alum to a pint of water. When dry, rub with leather and 
fine tripoli. This will give to brass the brilliancy of gold. 

4. Copper utensils or brass articles may be as thoroughly 
cleaned and look as bright by washing them with a solu- 
tion of salt and vinegar as by using oxalic acid, and the 


| 


advantage of running no risk of poisoning either children 
or careless persons. Use as much salt as the vinegar will 
dissolve, and apply with a woolen rag, rubbing vigorously, 
then polish with pulverized chalk, and the article will look 
like new, with little labor, as the acid of the vinegar is very 
efficient in removing all stains from either copper or brass. 

5. The quickest and easiest way to brighten copper or 
brass is to wet a cloth in a strong solution of oxalic acid, 
and rub till it is clear ; then dip a dry flanne) into tripoli or 
prepared chalk, and rub it well. 

6. A good paste for cleaning brass may be made by mix- 
ing one part oxalic acid and six parts rotten-stone, with 
equal parts of train ofl and spirits of turpentine, making a 
thick paste of the whole. 

7. Clean brass with a solution made by dissolving one 
teaspoonful oxalic acid and two teaspoonfuls tripoli in a 
half-pint of soft water. Apply witha woolen rag, and after 
a few minutes wipe dry and polish. 

8. Wash with warm water to remove grease, then rub 
with a mixture of rotten-stone, soft soap, and oil of turpen. 
tine mixed to the consistency of stiff putty. The stone 
should be powdered very fine and sifted, and a quantity of 
the mixture may be made snfficient to last for a long time. © 
A I'ttle of the above mixture should be mixed with water, 
rubbed over the metal, then rubbed briskly with a dry, 
clean rag or leather, and a beautiful polish will be obtained. 


The following makes a good furniture polish : 


Equal parts sweet oil and vinegar and a pivt of gum 
arabic, well powdered ; shake the bottle, and apply with a 
rag. It will make the furniture look as good as new. 


HOMES ON WHEELS. 


By ELIzaABETH J. WARREN. 


HEN a child I was fascinated by Dickens’s 
story of little Nell’s travels with Jarley’s 
wax-work. Don’t you remember how ‘‘the lady of 
the caravan sat at one window in all the pride and 
poetry of the musica! instruments, and Nell and her 
grandfather sat at the other in al] the humility of the 
kettle and saucepans, while the machine jogged on 
sometimes blundering as if it, too, had been drinking 
small beer and was drowsy’? © 

Little as one would expect it, it was during this 
period of her life that Nell teHs of ‘‘ peaceful days and 
quiet nights,” and later on, when assailed by new tria), 
the halts of the caravan gave her opportunity for 
‘‘ wanderings in the evening, which became her only 
pleasure and relief from care,” ‘‘ finding companionship 
in nature 80 serene and still.” - 

Older grown, I sometimes fancy this an allegory to 
be interpreted by the experiences of tertain of my 
sisters. How often does one meet people who are 
forced, by the nature of thefr callings, the fickleness 
of companions, or some other stress of fortune, to 
make many changes of abode! They are not, of neces. 
sity, homeless wanderers; they may carry the true 
home spirit with them ; but they live, as it were, in 
homes on wheels. 

They are of all classes, ‘‘ the lady of the caravan” 
and ‘‘little Nell.” There are those among them who 
have ‘‘ peaceful days and quiet nights” in spite cf all 
the bustle and change of such a life; they seldom fret 
or worry ; they have not turned either sour or indif- 
ferent after many uprootings and disappointments. 

Probably those have truest appreciation of Nature 
who frequent some dear, familiar seat in her domain, 
but ‘‘ little Nell” will always and everywhere find 
‘**companionship in Nature,” and surely ‘‘the lady of 
the caravan” has an advantage over most of us who 
rarely pay even a fiying call upon this neglected 
common Mother. 

She “travels for health,” albeit not of set purpose. 
She fs invigorated by winds which sweep from north- 
ern mountains, and dreams to the mocking-bird’s tune 
in tropical calms; now daisies, now camellias, grace 
her hafr ; she enjoys the fruits of all climates, and the 
eyes of her memory behold the blushing orchards of 
New England May while she tastes the orange in 
Florida. 

The mistress of a» home on wheels has large and 
correct views of humankind. Meeting many of her 
fellows in varied conditions, she has learned to discera 
motive, to distinguish between true and false, to judge 
character truly, to giide easily along in a crowd, yield- 
ing none of her own rights and equally careful to 
mete justice to others. Valuing herself at her real 
worth, she is humble without cringing; happy, but 
not surprised, at finding many who are wiser and — 
better than herself. 

This knowledge of human nature leads to a large 
and tender sympathy. She sees men with many bur- 
dens to carry, and longs to ‘‘ give them a lift.” Since 
so many deserve well of fortune, she is glad when 
fortune smiles upon them. If men are eften false and 
wicked, ‘et her strive to win them to truth and right- 
eousness. Every day adds to her tact in dealing with 
trying dispositions, and puts into her hand a new key 
which may unlock some stubborn nature. Watch her 
in a railway station. You miss from her face the 
stolid or impatient look which marks the general 
crowd. She thinks she has notbing to do for a little 
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but let us walk boldly across and take them by the 
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but to wait for the train. Her very presence {s bless- 
ing. How long will it be before some timid old lady 
will appeal to her to corroborate the time-table she 
has herself been studying so long ? The colored woman 
frozen by the icy stare of those around manages to 
steal into her shadow, and grows warm in the comfort 
of it. The half-fretful baby feels her unconscious 
smile, and begins a game at peek-a-boo with her. Let 
a danger threaten, a wreck impend, none so ready as 
she to forget self, to devise ald, to soothe fright, to 
inspire hope, to act wisely and speedily. 

For at such times will shine out the quick wit, the 
ready invention, which come from a life of change. 
The van has scant room for superfluities—the ‘‘ mu- 
sical instruments” and her few ‘‘ must-haves” of 
beauty are necessities—and its mistress does not waste 
time dusting overmuch bric-a brac. Trifles are of little 
account ; she is not overweighted ; carrying less bag- 
gage in the journey of life, she has her hands free 
for friendly help. She has learned relative values, and 
can be comfortable any where. 

My friend from the war-hospital who says, ‘‘ Give 
me a board and a blanket, and I can sleep like a kit- 
ten,” will not groan through a sleepless night on a 
hard bed. Another little woman who followed her 
scientific husband out to the mines, and had to ‘‘ wash 
and cook and scrub because there was nobody for 
either love or money to hire,” will never sit dowa and 
cry over a cook’s sudden departure. When the ladies 
of Millville excused themselves for holding ‘ aux- 
illary ” meetings only once in two months, on the plea 
of ‘‘so much to do,” an energetic foreign-missionary 
sister cried out, ‘‘Such useless work! Don’t you 
know that sheets and towels need not. be froned, only 
folded nicely, and that you can pull a shirt smooth in 
a minute, all but collar and wristbands?” Those West- 
ern housekeepers whose bureaus, tables, and shoe- 
cupboards are but curtained dry-goods boxes which can 
be taken down on the instant and the contents packed 
therein ready for ‘‘ moving,” have learned that ‘‘a 
man’s life conststeth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” 

Well for such as these if, free from a superabun- 
dance of this world’s goods, they have treasured 
heavenly riches ; if, after listening to the many creeds 
of ‘‘many men of many minds,” they have risen out 
of narrow perplexities to see how boundless {s truth’s 
horizon, and have shaken off the many superstitions 
that the few ‘‘things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” 

These, then, may be some of the compensations of 
tbose who have no permanent abiding-place on earth, 
who live in homes on wheels: ready wit, contentment, 
humility, enlarged knowledge of the world and of 
buman nature, greater power of sympathy, gratitude 
of fellow-men, wider influence, stronger spirituality. 

How tLea? Shall those who have hair mattresses 
burn them and try to live at ease on boards? Shall 
we who boast that our children are whipped with 
birch from the same coppice which scrved their great- 
grandfathers desert the dear old homesteads and get 
us homes on wheels? Rather let us avoid the dangers 
and improve the opportunities pecullar to our fixed 
way of life; get out of it the very best it has for us ; 
see to it that we live up to our duties as well as our 
privileges 

Rest assured that some of these duties have to do 
with these whose homes are on wheels. When their 
van stops just across the way, ‘‘ let there be no slippery 
stepping-stones of ceremony between us” and them, 


hand, even if the hand be tofl-worn and the bonnet 
a little old-fashioned. The sojourner has, before now, 
brought new social life into a settled community and 
opened the door for a stir of wholesume ventilation in 
a somewhat sleepy church. Accepting in all sincerity the 
formal pulpit invitation to a prayer-meeting, modestly 
giving a thought-provoking answer when her turn came 
in a Bible class, the ‘‘stranger within the gates,” 
Christianly welcomed, has, in simple unconsciousness, 
broken up unsuspected cliques, opportunely suggested 
new methods, and proved as great a blessing as Ruth 
the Moabitess to ancient Israel. 


WHAT TO SKIP. 


OSSIBLY the sentence most frequently heard at 

the present day is, ‘‘I have notime.” It is almost 
impossible to propose the simplest plan either for self- 
culture or benevolent work that this sentence is not the 
response. No doubt that want of system is the rea] cause 
of this pressure of hurry in mostlives. If west died the 
method by which we did our work, much time would be 
saved. When things are left to adjust themselves to each 
other without intelligent oversight, the result is naturally 


— 


chaos. A writer in the Contributors’ Club of the ‘ At- 


lantic” says: 
‘** You have all the time there is,’ was a witty saying of 
the red man, but not a strictly correct one. The truth is, 


we do not have anything like all the time there ts. If, out 
of our twelve available hours, we waste a half or more by 
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doing things the long way instead of the short way— Since 
we cannot greatly increase the numerator, our allotted time, 
we must see what can be done to decrease the denominator, 
our fashion of its expenditure.”’ 

It is a thousand pities that we do not learn discrimina- 
tion in the things we do; learning what is important, 
more important, most important, and arranging them in 
their order. Trifles would then fall through the open 
meshes of the sieve of time. 

Our habit in reading is most important. Some make 
{t a religious duty, having once begun a book, to finish it, 
no matter how tame, how uninteresting, how. valueless. 
They will look at you with an expression of calm self- 
satisfaction and say, ‘‘ I neverskipa line.” We live in 


skipping days ; the wise ones alone know how to skip and. 


cover useful ground. Thewriter referred to above con- 
tinues: 

‘*T have been thinking of it especially with reference to 
readers and writers. It is plain thatthe knack of reading 
very fast ought to be more cultivated. It should beencour. 
aged in schools. Aloud, for the benefit of others, the child 
should be taught to read as slowly as the intelligence of the 
particular audience in view may seem torequire ; but silent- 
ly, and for his own benefit, he should learn to read like 
lightning. I would set a class to read a page or a passage 
‘to themselves,’ and whoever could prove, by giving an ac- 
curate account of the matter some time afterward, that he 
had read thoroughly, and still’ hai come out ahead, should 
be (as the boys say) ‘the best fellow.’ Again, I notice that 
some people have to read any item or article in a paper 
‘clear through ’ to see whether it is anything they want to 
read ; and only to find, ge.erally, that it isn’t. 
learn to find out by the ear-marks, in the twinkling of an eye. 
In doubtful cases this can commonly be tested by the end 
better than by the beginning Of course there are many 
cases not in the least doubtful, where the heading or the 
first sentence assures you that this is one of these things 
that seem intensely interesting to newspaper writers, but 
are of no earthly interest to any other human intslligence. 
Paragraphs or long platitudinous articles concerning the 
office yearner of the hour, or other temporary celebrities— 
how easy to avold them by means of that truly providential 
circumstance that proper names begin with capital letters, 
and readily catch the eye! These large letters of the per- 
sonal item are a kind of merciful guide board: ‘This is not 
the road to anything interesting or useful.’ °’ ; 


COMMON POSSESSIONS. 


By Linuian W. 


HERE its no satisfaction ip helping the poor, ais 
are so ungrateful ; they do not appreciate what 
you do.” How often is this remark made when “the 
poor” are under discussion! Fortunate indeed is the 
man or woman who finds every act of kindness, every 


attempt at doing good, every sociai courtesy, acknowl.. 


ejged and appreciated by those of their own social 
grade. Ingratitude is a sin that knows no social! limita- 
tions. 

Ten lepers were met by a Physician ; he prescribed. 
The prescription produced marvelous cures. One man 
returned to give thanks. Then was the question asked : 
‘*But where are the nine?” Away in Palestine, two 
thousand years ago, men forgot to be grateful. The 
healing continued wherever the Physician walked, but: 
we never hear the question again, ‘‘ Where are the 
cured ?’ The Divine Benefactor rested in the thought; 
They are helped ; the good was accomplished for which 
he sought. Few there are who have not suffered keenly 
from the ingratitude of those bound to them by ties of 
kindred, of blood. 

Ingratitude, then, is not pecullar to sex or condition 
in life. To attribute a certain kind or degree of human 
failings to any one class of human beings is to be most 


‘unjust in our estimate. To say that the wealthy class 


of our people is, as a class, frivolous, the women de- 
voted to what {s called society, ignoring the higher 
claims of life, is false. Some of the most earnest men 
and women, most devoted to the best good of the race 
are those identified with positions high in the social 
scale. This devotion is not confined tothe giving of 
money, but is shown in the surrender of time, strength, 
and mind. Women whose names figure prominently 
in the lists of guests at fashionable entertainments shine 
just as brightly in the lists of benevolent enterprises. 
They, by both money, influence, and presence, make 
sweeter, better, more free, lives enslaved by poverty, 
suffering, and ignorance. 

The same emotions move the human heart, no matter 
where it is found in the social scale; the expression of 
the.emotions alone differs. Mrs. Van Buskirk and Mrs. 
‘Van Dusen have a difference of opinion. According to 
the nature of each this difference of opinion is mani- 
fested: by a genteel war of words when neither raise 
their voices ; by a dead silence and a forgetting of each 
other’s faces and names; by refusing invitations where 
they are Hkely to meet; by creating social feuds and 
cliques. Mrs. O'Fiaherty and Mrs. O'Harrigan disagree. 
Loud is the war of words, fierce are the gestures, quick 
the onslaught. These warring members of society ap. 
pear before a justice, are bound over to keep the peace. 


and probably before the end of a month are closer 


friends than before the battle. The feeling that finds 


One should: 


: 


escape with the ‘“‘ Vans” in silence finds vent in blows 
with the ‘‘ O's.” Change the environment of the parties 
of each part for a generation, and the difference woul: 
be seen in the prefixes of the names—the ‘‘ Vans” 
would appear in court. 

Thriftlessness {s not confined to any class. Mr. 
O'Flaherty pays $8 per month rent. He pays it; if he 
did not, a dispossess warrant would put his goods on 
the street. He trades at Teddie’s on the corner. Terms, 
cash, or ‘‘credit for six days.” Mr. O'Flaherty pays on 
time, or goes hungry, or accepts charity, according to 
his nature and principles. 

Mr. Van Buskirk pays $400 or more rent per month; 
that is, heagrees to. For several reasons he {s not able 
to meet his agreement, but the pressure to bring him to 
terms is very different, and slower, far slower, in bring- 
ing a day of reckoning. Mr. Van Buskirk trades only 
with first-class tradesmen. His orders are delivered ina 
clear, commanding tone, from a figure in a handsome 
overcoat, crowned by a fashionable hat; or by tender, 
well-bred tones from a dainty figure in- sealskin, wear- 
ing gems representing in value far more than the bill 
that has been carried over many pages of the firm’s 
books. -The same spirit of trusting to luck animates 
the careless U’F laherty and his trustful wife that moves 
the pompous Van Buskirk and his thoughtless wife. 
Van Buskirk drinks himself into a hilarious mood, or 
pugnacious, according to his nature, in the privacy of 
his home, his club, or some equally secluded spot. 
Companions and place are chosen that will bring what 
he wants—enj>»yment, pleasure A carriage protects 
him from the public gaze. 
of bliss, or torture, according to his nature, and awakes 
at home or in the ‘“ lock-up,” according as he stands in 
popularity with the representatives of the law. But all 
O'Flaherty’s world knows how and where his time was 
spent. O'Flaherty cannot buy silence and privacy ; 
does not know the want of either. The same desire for 
enjoyment moves each one; each chooses his own 
method of obtaining it. 

Mrs. Van Buskirk, on $25,000 a year, wears and wor- 
ries her life in an attempt to live at a $50,000 a year rate, 
Mrs. O'Flaherty knows no soclal ambition; her weak- 
ness takes the form of indifference to appearance, but 
she gets her enjoyment from hours of gossip over a sup 
of beer; while Mrs. Van Buskirk, who considers gossip 
vulgar, passes the time in ‘‘ social nothings” that are 
as damaging to the objects, over a cup of tea with her 
own set. Each strives for enjoyment, each gets it in 
her own way. 

Between the two sets, or circles, are many intervening 

ones ; but, like the several stopa of an organ, |!fe touches 
them, and each responds in {ts own tone. 
_ The individual {s strong or weak, not because placed 
in a certain scale in the social laider, but because of 
the nature, the soul. Birth, trafaing, environment, 
modify the expression, or it appears in a different form.; 
but under all conditions the human heart responds to 
the same emotions. 

Underlying life is the fact of the brotherhood of the 
race, and the family characteristics assert themselves. 
A consciousness of the beam in our own eye will enable 
us to sympathize with and understand the defective 
vision of our brother’s eye. 


WALL PAPER. 


of aroom be chosen with due regard to light, size, 
and use. It is the foundation of the whole. If this be 
faulty, then the artistic structure cannot be harmonious, 
The preparing of the wal)s for the papering is no easy 
matter. No person with « regard fur bealth or cleanlf- 
ness puts new paper over old. E. O. Randall, in the 
House Handsome,” says: 


“*The preparation required before paper. varies 
according to the state or condition of the apartments. if 
it is a newly built house, it will be quite necessary to be 
certain that the walis are thoroughly dry ; and should any 
damp be observed in any part after a sufficient time has 
elapsed for the mortar and stone work to dry, means must 
be adopted either to cure the defect or to keep the damp 
back from the paper when itis bung If this is not done, 
the damp will disfigure the paper, and it will mildew and 
come off the wall. Very often the-damp-proof paper will 
fora long time effectually keep back the damp, but thin 
lead must be resorted to where tue first proves insufficient. 
Many walls will be better witn a coat of thin size before 
commencing to hang the paper; and in best rooms, where 
a@ good paper is meant to be hung, it would be advisable to 
rst hang lining paper, when you will have a smooth foun- 
dation to work upon, and an expensive paper is not then 
likely to be stained from the back from any cause. 
_** Where a room is meant to be repapered, all the loose 
paper mast be torn down, and defects in the walls made 
good by pasting on brown paper, while crevices requiring 
to be stopped round doors, windows, fireplaces, or cup- 
boards, must be made good with cement. When bedrooms 
require repapering, it is sometinies advisable, and may be 
also the wish cf the occupier, to have the whole of the 
paper stripped off, which 1s certainly best in a sanitary 
point of view; in that case, the washing-down brush and 
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| om warm water will soon effect the desired end. 
‘* Where walls are in a very bad condition, it is oftentimes 


©O’Flaherty drinks to a state 


T is absolutely eesential that the paper on the walls ; 
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best to plug the wall, and put up battens, when canvas can 
be tightly strained and tacked on and sized. Be careful 
not to put the battens too wide apart, or the canvas may 
strain and get loose. | 

“First learn, or have your salesman leara for you, 
the size, shape, and general character of the room; the 
number and position of the doors and windows ; the form 
of fireclace; the condition of ceiling, and style of cornice ; 
the amount of sunlight the room receives, and the direc- 
tion whence it comes. Indeed, all circumstances and 
conditions of the room should be known and understood. 
The use to which the apartment is put should then determine 
much concerning the quality and style of paper to be used. 
Still further limit the latitude of your choice by your wish to 
lighten the room if it be gloomy, or to subdue or darken it if 
it betooglary. These principal points settled, proceed to fol- 
low your own taste, if you cantrust yourself, or that of the 
tradesman, if mneriting your confidence. Pick out the body 
paper for the walls first, and then grade or ‘ match’ up all 
else to it. Nine rooms out of ten are spoiled or seriously 
marred by the ignorance, independence, prejudice, or perver- 
sity of the purchaser who wants, and from a business stand- 
point ought to have, hisown way. Many sa’esmen act as if 
customers had no rights to be respected. There is no such 
thing es absolutism in taste or ideas of beauty. Diversity 
and difference of opinton on the part of the purchaser should 
be given full sway. It isthe business of a successful sales- 
man to ‘catch’ the direction of the customer's wants, and 
then aid in finding jast what suits, snbject to the conditions 
of use to which the article is to be put. In the selection of 
paper hangings the personality of the purchaser should not 
be subverted. | 

‘‘There is plenty of play for the preferences of the pur- 
chaser after the salesman has suggested the proper line of 
papers. The desire of the occupant should decide the gen- 
eral style of decoration—whether it be lively and gay or 
somber and severe; It is always safer than otherwise to get 
as much happiness and cheer as possible in the room by 
means of the lightness and brightnesscf your hangings. 
Naturally, papers should be carefully studied in the store 
with reference to their destined position on the wall. A 
sample in the shop under a southern light may look vastly 
changed in the room with only northern windows. It is ob- 
vious, but not always observed,.that a paper with a large 
pattern is notappropriate fora small room, as it will tend to 
make the room seem still smaller. Papers with perpendicu- 
lar designs tend to heighten the wall and raise a low roof. A 
chamber with a cold northern light can be warmed and 
cheered, while a room flooded with southern sunlight can 
be shaded ard subdued by’ proper choice of color in the 
papers. Rich and heavy bangings make a large room more 
comfortable. It must be remembered, though, that dark 
papers, especially in rich qualities, absorb an immense 
amount of light, natural er artificial. So, papers intended 
for epartments to be ‘especially occupied in the even- 
ing, if elegant with Oriental rich colors, must be strongly 
illumined.” | 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


EN may die without any opinions, and yet be 

carried into Abraham’s bosom; but if we be 
without love, what will knowledge avail? I will not 
quarrel with you about opinions. Only see that your 
heart be right toward God, and that you know and love 
the Lord Jescs Christ, and love your neighbors, and 
walk ss your Master walked, and I] ask no more. I am 
sick of opinions. Glve me good and substantial religion, 
a humble, gentle love of Goi and man.—[John Wesley. 


Cyrus, when a youth, being at the court of his grand- 
father, Astyages, undertook one dsy to be the cup-bearer 
at table. It was the duty of this officer to taste the 
liquor before it was presented to the king. Cyrus, with- 
out performing this ceremony, deilvered the cup in a 
very graceful manner to his grandfather. The king 
reminded him of his omission, which he imputed to for- 
getfulness. ‘' No,” replied Cyrus, ‘‘I was afraid to 
taste, because I apprehended there was poison in the 
liquor ; for, not long since, at an entertainment which 
you gave, I observed that the lords of your court, after 
drinking of it, became noisy, quarrelsome, and frantic. 
Even you, sir, seemed to have forgotten that you were 
a king.” | 


None of the heathen will be condemned for not believ- 
ing the Gospel, .but will be liable only for breaking 
natural law ; and if there be any in whom there is a pre- 
vailing love to the Divine Being, there seems reason to 
belleve that, for the sake of Christ, though to them 
unknown, they may be accepted of God, as were the 
ancient Jews, and even the Apostles, who, jn the time of 
the Saviour’s abode on ea:th, seem to have had little 
notion of evangelical truth.—[ Philip Doddridge. 


‘*Y have stood,” ssys one, “‘ {in a smith’s forge, and 
seen him fut a rusty, cold, dull piece of fron into the 
fire, and after a while he has taken the very same in- 
dividual piece of fron out of the fire, hot, bright, and 


sparkling. And thus it fs with our bodies: they are | 


laid down in the grave dead, heavy, earthly; but at the 
resurrection this mortal shall put on immortality ; at 
the general conflagration this dead, heavy, earthly body 
ehall arise living, lightsome, glorious. Which made 
Job so confident, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
etc., ‘and though, after my skin, worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’”—[Spencer. 
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Our Y ouNG KoLks. 


THE IMPATIENT SWALLOW. 


By F. B. M. 


N Y little ones, do you know why 
That pretty bird, the swallow, 
Caa only build one-half a nest 
Down in the chimney hollow ? 


Well, once upon a time, my dears— 
They say ’tis really so— 

When birds could talk like you and me 
(Tho’ how, I don’t quite know), 


A swallow to a robin came, 
Allin his Sunday best, 

And begged that he would show him how 
He built his little nest. 


T s’pose you understand,”’ said he, 
‘* We swallows never learned, 

Because in case of fire, you know, 
Oar houses would be burned. 


‘¢ But, truth to tell, I’d like full well 
A nest that’s all my own, 

Where I can shut my neighbors out 
And eat my worms alone. 


‘* ] don’t like being knocked about 
As Tabby knocks a mouse, - 

And really have made up my mind 
To goto keeping house. 


-** 80, Mister Robin, if you’ll please 
To show me how you do it, 

I pledge you, by my honest word, 
You’!] never, never rue it.”’’ 


‘* With pleasure, sir,’’ the robin said ; 
‘* Just step this way with me, 

And I will show yon that ’tis all 
As plain as ABC. 


‘* You first must find some clay or mud— 
It ought to be quite thick—’”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, of course !’’ the swallow cried, 
‘* And then what ?—please be quick !’’ 


‘* You take a bit to yonder tree, 
And carefully you lay it 

Like this—”’ ‘* Oh, yes, yes ! I see how 
Aimost before you say it.’’ 


** Well, now, look here,’’ the robin said ; 
**Tf you can’t just keep quiet 

Unti! I’ve finished showing you, 
I might as well not try it. 


‘* As I was saying, first you put 
The mud together, <o, 

And pack it down qui'e solidly, 
To brave the winds that blow. 


** And then for lining I should get 
Some straws, and bits of strings, 
And little feathers, if you can, 
And hairs, and other things.’’ 


**Oh, certainly ! why, to be sure!’’ 
The swallow now chimed in. 

‘* The only thing that bothered me 
Was jast how to begin.’’ 


“Oh, very weil !’’ the robin said. 
‘*Good-day, my worthy friend ! 

Perhaps next time you'll think it best 
To listen till the end.’’ 


And so the swallow flew away, 
And tried to build a nest, 

Bat couldn't get the hang of it, 
To do his level best. 


He tried, and tried in vain, to think 
Just what the robin said ; 

And wished he had attention paid, 
And got it through his head. 


Bat ’twasn’t any use to wish ; 
So, trusting all to luck, 

He struggled on through half a nest, 
And then was fairly stuck. 


*‘Oh, dear! ob, dear !”’ he now exclaimed, 
‘* Why was I such a zoose ? 

For sure am I that half a house 
Is not the slightest use. 


‘The only thing that can be done, 
So far as I can see, 

Is just to stick this silly nest 
Up flat against a tree.’’ 


He tried—alas ! it would not stick ; 
And then, in sheer despair, 

He to the nearest chimney flew, 
And tried to stick it there. 


The chimney happened to be warm, 
Which helped him some to glue it, 
And in a very little while 
The nest was sticking to it. 


But he was cross and tired now, 
Aud sleepy, too, withal ; 

And yet he didn’t dare to sleep 
For fear his nest would fall. 


And so he hopped and flew about, 
And wished that it was morning, 
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And vowed the next time he’d be sure 
To heed the robin’s warning. 


And now, dear children, may this tale 
A lesson be to you, 

’Tis impolite to interrupt, 
And very foolish, too. 


Remember when you ask advice 
Which you intend to fallow, 

Just use your ears, and not your tongue— 
Don’t chatter like the swallow. 


TWO RAIN-STORMS AND TWO PEOPLE. 


By M, CLanrk. 


HE first storm came on a summer’s day, but was 
a drenching, pitiless one; one of the kind we 
recognize when we hear people say, ‘‘ It’s just ra{fning 
cats and dogs,” or “‘ pitchforks,” as the case may be. 
And the first person was a girl of sixteen, sitting in her 
room at a pleasant hotel among the mountalas, writing 
a letter to a dear friend. She could hear the nolse the 
children made as they raced through the halls, and their 
voices, too, as. they dieputed as to who would be ‘‘ it.” 
Although she tried to pay no attention at first, she final- 
ly put up her pen in despair, and said to herself, ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose I ought to try to keep those children quiet. 
They can’t help their noise, poor little things ! but I ex- 
pect they will drive every one else nearly crazy unless 
they stop soon.” 

Her decision made, Margaret ran quickly downstairs 
to the children; and asked, ina mysterious whisper, how 
many would like to join a secret society. Five of the 
little ones eagerly shouted, ‘‘I do,” but the sixth, a 
cautious child, wished to know who belonged. Mar. 
garet laughed, and said, ‘‘ Well, Fanny, I am the only 
member now, but I expect to have six more before five 
minutes have gone.” Fanny, evidently satisfied as to 
the respectability of any soclety to which ‘‘ Miss Mar- 
garet” belonged, was as eager as the rest to know all 
about the plan. 

Margaret led the way to her room, and when the 
children were comfortably settled, two on chairs, three 
on the bed, and one on Margaret’s lap, she told them 
about some very poor little children living out West in 
a small, dirty shanty among the Roeky Mountains. She 
suggested that they have a society for making and dress- 
ing paper dolls to send to the poor little tots who had 
really nothing with which they could play, and showed 
them some pretty tissue paper she had for the dresses. 
The plan was received with enthusiasm, but, like real 
**young Americans,” they had to organize before any 
work could be done. So Helen Dickinson was cho‘en > 
President, Marion Morris Vice-President, ‘‘Miss Mar. 
garet” Secretary and General Manager, whi'e the rest 
constituted the Executive Committee ; treasurer they had 
none. Soon all the little people were hard at work ; but 
if they were busy, what was not Margaret, with six iittle 
people wanting help at once? But after a while they 
were all settled, even Max, the boy of the party, having 
found he could assist by cutting out patterns. 

All too soon the dinner-bell rang, but as the children 


begged for ‘‘ more s’clety ” afterward, and as it was still 


raining, Margaret said they might return at two o’clock 
and remain until five. ie 

When the little people went back they took two re- 
cruits, who were quickly enrolled as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Then the children went to work 
with even greater earnestness, if possible, than they had 
shown in the morning. Margaret was so busy that she. 
hardly had time to think of her unfinished letter, and all 
were amazed wien, after looking at her wa!ch, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Children, it’s half-past five !” 

By six o’clock the room was in order, and Margaret, | 
with a grateful, happy feeling, counted ten nicely 
dressed paper dolis. ‘‘ And,” she sald to herself, ‘I 
can finish my letter this evening, too.” 

The second storm occurred a week later, and was 
especially severe in the region of the Rocky Mountains. 
In an unusually rotten shanty, having for a roof some 


_worm-eaten logs which were placed in some places aix 


inches apart, sat two sisters. The older, a girl of four- 
teen, person number two of my story, was trying to 
soothe Hettie, the smaller one, who was frightened by 
the unusual fierceness of the storm. The mother had 
died when Hettie was a year old and Mary eight, and 
ever since the two had lived a monotonous life in the 


| little shanty, cared for, after a fashion, by the father, a. 


rough old miner. Monotonous I said their life had 
been, but there had been one bright ray in the darkness. 
About a year before, a missionary and his wife had 
settled among the people of that mining district, and a 
great affection had sprung up between Mary and the 
** missionary lady.” 

So, on this rainy day, Mary comforted Hettie by say- 
ing she felt sure the Lord Jesus would take care of 
them, ‘‘ for he had said he would.” ‘‘ Then let’s ask 
him, just to let him know we want him to look after 
us,” said Hettie, ‘‘ He does know it,” responded Mary, 
** but we'll say so all the same, for the missionary lady 
said he likes to have us talk to him,” So the two knelt, 
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aud Mary said: ‘‘ Dear Lord Jesus, wilt thou please 
take care of thy little Western Jambs, and do not let the 
Aghtning burt us.” And Hettle, her fear entirely gone, 
added : ‘‘ Yes. Lord Jesus, but, if you please, won't you 
send us some things to play with like your little Eastern 
Jamba have? Amen.” Rain, rain, rain! It really did 
seem as If it pever would stop ; and Hettie, weary with 
the monotonous drip, drip, put her head in Mary’s lap, 
and shut her eyes. She opened them ozca to tay, ‘‘ Do 
you think my plsythings will come before I wake ?” 
Mary eald she thought not, but perhaps they would. It 
was hard for her to have such simple, perfect faith as 
her little sleter, but she never said anything to disturb 
Hettie’s, and with the prayer, ‘‘ Dear Lord Jesus, please 
do send Hettis something—she has £o Jittle,” she leaned 
back against the rouge wall, and soon followed Hettfe 
to dream!and, 

Neither awoke unt{] the next morning, and even then 
it was not the shining sun, but the gentle touch of the 
missfonary’s wife, wh'ch awakened them. 

‘* Soe,” she sald, holding up a small package, ‘‘ what 
I received from the mail fais morning. There are ten 
pretty dolls here, which my sister Margaret sent to me 
for the children here; and Hettfe must have one.” 
Hettie took hers with great pleasure, and seemed very 
grateful ; but something seemed to be wrong. The lady 
inquired, ‘‘ What is the matter, dear? Do you want 
one of the other dolls instead of that one?” ‘‘ No, no! 
but you sald your sister sent the doll, and I hoped the 
Lord Jesus had, ’cause I asked himto doit.” ‘‘ He did 
send it, Hettie, and he used Margaret and me as his 
messengers; do you see now ?” ‘‘Oh, yes! and I do 
thank you so much, and your sister. Will you thank 
Jesus for us, please ?”” ‘Then the lady offered a short, 
grateful prayer for safety during the storm, and for the 
doll. Before she had the chance to say Amen, Hettle 
interrupted : ‘‘ And I’m so glad, dear Lord Jesus, that I 
must just ssy ‘thank you’ my own self. Amen.” 


IN GRANDMOTHER’S ATTIC. 


By Lizz1z May SHERWOOD. 

AIN, I declare!’ And Johnnie Warner was out 
| R of bed and at the window ina twinkling. It 
was, indeed, a dripping scene which met his gaze, and 
ati}l the rain was pelting down asif it never meant to 
stop. ‘It’s just mean.” Johnnie failed to emphasize 
the word strongly enough. He went back to bed, and 
had he been a girl he would doubtless have wet his pil- 
- low with bitter tears of disappointment, but as he was a 
boy, and a resolute one at that, he threw the pillow across 
the room instead, jerked himself into his clothes, made 

a basty toilet, and descended to the dining-room. 

There he found A'ice and Katle, his cousins, who were 
spending thelr summer vacation with him. Both girls 
were at the windcw as he entered. They greeted him 
with a smile, and—‘‘ Good-morning, Johnnie. Isn’t 
this a delightful rain ?” 

“ Good morning. Johnnie. Don't you feel well ?” This 
from mirchicvous Katle, with sparkling dark eyes, now 
brimful of fun as she noticed the cloud on her cousin’s 
face and quickly divined the cause. 

Dalightful ?” growled Johnnie. 
mean !” 

“Oh, how can you say that,” exclaimed quiet 
Alice, ‘‘ when you remember how anxiously people 
have walted for this very rain ? Lots of mills are shut 
down, and poor people thrown out of employment. Only 
yesterday your father sa{d if rain did not come soon the 
bay crop and other crops would be a complete failure. 
Our little plan sinks Into insignificance when compared 
with the great results which must follow this very 
welcome rain.” 

‘‘Humph! I guess if it had held off one day more it 
would not have made any material difference to the 
world ; but it does make a difference whether we get to 
S2a Beach. to-day or not. There’sa whole bushel of 
clams to blesch on the sands if we do not get there, and, 
cf courze, in this pouring rain we cannot.” 

‘Oh, most economical of cousins!” laughed Katie, 
‘‘wherefore dost thou repine? What is a bushei 
of clams to the sad fate of hundreds of starving families 
or the shattered hopes of many worthy farmers ?” 

Johnnie laughed in eplte of himself, but he said In 
return: ‘‘ You girls always look at things so different 

com us boys. I don’t know as I careif it rains a week,” 
and he threw himself into a chair. 

‘©*¢Commence before seven, twill end before 
You are welcome to that crumb of comfort at least,” 
Katie safd, resting her hand on Johnnie’s brown curls. 

‘I hope you will pardon me, Johnnie,” Alice added, 
‘but I must confess to 4 little selfishness in my pleasure 
at seeing the rain. I began to fear we must go away 
without a visit to that wonderful attic. I just hada 
peep into it the other day, and have been wild ever tince 


“T think it’s just 


to spend a whole day there. Let us call Fred over” (Fred | 


was the minister’s son, who lived near), ‘‘ and we wil] 
have a delightful forenoon.” 


On heaven and on thy lady call, 

And enter the enchanted hail,’’ 
merrily sang Katie as she crorsed the threshold. 

‘* Welcome, ladies, to the Warner M112eum,” Johnnie 

exclaimed, with a dramatic flourish, hia good humor 

again inthe ascendant. ‘‘ Here you will find a mos* 

wonderful collection. ‘Trophies of the war; geological 

specimens from every State in the Union ; text-books of 

classic lore, which have been thumbed by each of grand- 

mother’s eight children {n turn; old msgazines and 

papers without number ; quaint pictures, in rude, homely 

frames, which were once and are now the joy of grand- 

mother’s heart ; old-fashioned andirons, and—but I for- 

bear ; examine for yourselves. Meanwhile Fred and I 

will seek our usual attraction when visiting this place; 

viz, yonder box of musty, moldy war papers. The 

items and dates help us amazingly (or we think they do) 

in our study of the Clyil War.” 

** Fred, Fredy Katie called excitedly a few moments 

later, ‘‘do please help me to get this old wheel out from 

this rubbish, and we can have an elegant tableau after 
Rogers’s last group of statuary that we saw down to Aunt 
Sue’s yesterday. Don’t you see it is just such a wheel as 
Priscilla was using when John Alden came to see her— 
even the real flax on the distaff 2? Oh, oh, oh!” and the 
delighted girl clapped her hands and danced around the 
room. She ran down stairs, and quickly returned with 

a small bouquet of pinks. ‘‘ These areas near the May- 
flowers as we can get now,” she sald, pinning a white 
kerchief about her neck, and fastening the pinks on her 
bosom. A search in an old trunk brought to light a 
dainty cap of white lace and ribbons, now yellow with 
age. This adorned herhead. Next, with an open book 
in her Jap, she seated herself at the wheel in a high. 
backed kitchen chair, with another at her side. Fred 
slipped on an old aniform which was much too large for 
him, but it somewhat resembled the coat John Alden 
wore, and, holding in both hands a high-crowned hat, 
his arm leaning upon the back of the chair at Priscilla’s 
alde, he looked gravely down into her face, she roguishly 
up into his, and the tableau—‘‘ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John ?”—was complete. Shoutsof applause 
from the audience of two, and merry Jaughter from the 
actors themselves, closed the scene. Fred returned to 
his papers and Katie to her investigations, and com- 
parative stillness relgned again in the attic. 

‘‘Listen to this, ladies and gentlemen.” It was 
Johnnie who broke the silence now. ‘‘ Here is some- 
thing I have found in a fragment of newspaper. 
Nothing remains to show elther the paper’s name or date, 
but the item itself speaks volumes. Think of the dread 
and suspense which hung over our fair land when these 
words were penned.” And Johnnie read aloud: 

‘‘The weather is glorious and full of inspiration. 
Yesterday was a bright and beautiful day, and last night 
was such a one as Shakespeare witnessed when he 
wrote : | 

‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here we will sit. and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.’ 

‘* But, alas! the moon shines on a bleeding, distracted, 


blood ; on wounded and dying soldiers ; on hearthetones 
made desolate by grim-visaged war; and Ged only 
knows when her mild beams will fal) on us as a united, 
happy, and prosperous people, a8 we always have been 
for more than three-quarters of & century.” 
‘It. was evidently written at the commencement of 
the war,” Fred remarked. 
‘‘Perhaps dear paps wrote it, Katie,” Alice sald, 
‘* You know he was aneditor duringthe war. It sounds 
so much like h{m, I almost belleve he did.” And the ides 
seemed so real to the orphan girl that she begged the 
privilege of clipping the item for her ecrap book. 
‘‘ Dear me, Johnnie, what was this ever used for ?” 
exclaimed Katie, some m{nutes later, ho!ding up a sheet- 
fron chair. ‘‘ There are rings atthe ends which look 
suspiciously like handcuffs. Your mother was not in 
the habit of chaining you to a post when you were 
naughty, was she ?” 
‘* No; though I dare say she often felt like it. That 
‘is a slave’s chain. Uncle Mark brought it from: the 
South. One day while bis regiment—” 
‘*Oh, please don't tell us any more!” Alice inter. 
rupted. ‘It will be interesting for each of us to weave 
a story connected with it.” 
‘* That is impossibie in my cage, Miss Alice, for [ am 
acquainted with the solid facts, which do away with all 
romance,” Johnnie replied, with something of a flourish. 
‘*Them’s my sentiments few,” drawled Fred. 
‘‘Then Katie and I will. You may begin, Katte.” 
laid down the chair as she said this, and took her beat 
while the boys, with an amused lcok on their faces,-pre’ 
pared to listen. 
At first Katie laughed. It was hard, with her temper 


to please her more thoughtful sister she began : 


divided country; on battlefields drenched in humar. 


Alice 


ament, to dwell on the sober elde of life for any time, but 
‘* One 
day, as President Lincoln was dashing along the road 


army, he saw just bef-re him by the readside an old 
negro. He was withou. hat or shoes, and the few gar- 
ments he wore were in t:tters. Thischa'n was fastened 
to’ his ankles by means of these rinss, and the rings 
themselves were c'asped and locked, the key being oils 
ing. In his efforisto walk the poor creature bad worn 
the skin from his ankles, and the blood had stained hls 
cfuel fetters. 

‘The President’s teader heart was touched, and, rein- 
ing in his horse, he asked the negro where he waa go'ng. 
*** Goin’ to liberty, massa, if I ever git dar.’ A second 
look at his questioner and the poor fellow was upon his 
knees, 

‘** Bress de Lord, if it ain’t Massa Linkum his own 
seff. Now I be free, shuah.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Lincoln alighted from his horse and used every 
means In his power to break the fastening around the poor 
creature’s bleeding ankies, but in vain. Then he told 
him to remain where he was and he would ride back to 
camp and send some one to release him. 

** It Is needless to add that in a short time the old slave 
was safe in a Federal camp, though he had to be first 
taken to a blacksmith’s shop before he could be relfeved 
of his chains. He remained in the same regiment until 
the war was Over, when, in a most remarkable way, his 
wife (from whom he had been separated for years) was 
found, and they were given a little home of their owa, 
which they enjoyed together for a number of years.” 

“* Well done, Katie !” Johnnie said, laughing. 
how did you know so much about the slave's chain ?” 
**Oh, having discovered what it was, I remembered 
reading in your father’s Grand Army papers a similar 
incident.” | 

Just then Bridget appeared upon the scene. ‘‘Shure, 
an’ yer prisence is wanted below. The dinner is ready 
entoirely. You ought to see the rainbow that stretches 
from one end of the sky tothe other. It’s the most 
illigant thing I’ve seen since I left dear ould Ireland.” — 
Bridget departed, and the four followed {n rapid suc- 
cession, all eager for dinner and a g!impse of the rain- 
bow which Bridget had tried to describe. 


READY TO ACT. 


By ANNA BaRRows. 


ANY people live half-l!ves because a nervous 
timidity makes them shrink from action ; though 
they may plan great deeds, they nev : Ucc n to uct. 
The inactivity of some leaves all the more to be done 
by those who are ready to begin any work assigned 
them in God’s great plan. 

Since lack of courage often comes from a feéble physt- 
cal state, upon which the mind largely depends, we 
must not only keep the body in running order, but 
strive to strengthen the weaker organs, that ali parts 
may be equally ready for work; fora single pert dis. 
eased unfits the soldier for duty. 

Above all, we must keep a reserve force cf nerve 
power, Our capital on which we draw in tims of need. 
Our American people live too bard, and dally use all 
the strength they have; by and by, when a greater 
strain comes, there {is no capital in reserve, and the 
whole person, body and mind,-yields elther by sudden 
death or nervous prostration. 

Hence, to be ready to endure the strain of active life, 
the wise young man and woman wiil guard their healta, 
and lay up a stock for years tocome. Better not stand 
at the head of your class if to do so requires you to go 
without plenty of sleep, good food eaten slowly, and 
sufficient exercise, for these three are the founda:ion of 
good health. 

The young person who can ride horseback, swim, 
skate—on Ice, in the open sir—play base-ball, or enjoy 
any hearty, health-giving exercise, without excess, will 
be better fitted for his or her real life-work, and readier 
for action. 

Dress is also an important consideration. If the house 
were on fire orachild drownlug, would a girl perched 
on high heels, skewered by corsets, dress fastened back 
so tight she can hardly walk, be ready to avert the 
danger ? 

We are to be ready to act—but not to walt for some 
great deed to do; as our poet, wio etill lives in the 
| words he has written, has said : 

‘*To act that each to-mourrow 
Find us farther than to-dzy.”’ 


We may not know, now, when our best work isvione 
—the least may be the greatest. Whatever we cee to he 
done we may safely do, provided we do {It without {nter- 
fering with another's rights. Ready and cflicious are 
very different words. | 

Is there some reform for the general good needed in 
your home, school, or community? Is there any one 
else better able or more ready foritthan you? Even 
the youngest child has an influence. Therefore be ready, 
not with loud words, but by some little act, to faterest 
others to take up the cause. 

** Are you in earnest ? se!ze this very minnte - 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it. 


Breakfast over, Fred was summoned, and the quartette 


marched up the attic stairs in single file. 


to meet an engagement with an important officer in his 


Boldness hath genius, power, and magic in it.”” 
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Sunpay CirteRNOON. 
A NEW VISION. 


By F. A. DaRT. 


LONGED to go—life looked so blank 
Without my darling’s smile. 
From earthly comforters I shrank : 
Who would my grief beguile ? 
. J did not dare to ; ray for death, 
But hoped some time to say, 
‘‘ Thy will be done,’’ yet felt my breath 
A burden every day. | 


So, torn and bleeding, on I went 
My barren path so drear ; 

My greatest sorrow had been sent— 
Naught elee was worth a tear. 

So, crushed and dumb, and yet without 
A murmur in my soul ; 

His wisdom I could never doubt, 
His love might make me whole. 


All in the dark, yet ho’ding tight 
The Hand tlat struck the blow, 
I whispered, ‘‘ Lord, it must be right 
Since thou wil' have it so.”’ 
Then close I felt that blessed clasp 
My very heart entwine. 
‘* Nothing shall p!uck thee from my grasp,”’ 
He said, ‘“‘ for thou art mine.”’ 


Now in the light of his dear love 
I walk in sweet content ; 

No earthly ills have power to move 
The peace my Lord hath sent ; 
And every sun but brings me near 

The rapture of that day 
When his inviting voice I'll hear, 
And homeward wing my way. 


JACQB’S NEW NAME.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


T is over twenty years since Jacob left his home a 
fugitive from his brother’s wrath. They have been 
years of exile, of labor, of disappointment. Hehas met 
his match in cunning in bis cousin Laban’ For the 
love he bore to Rachel he labored for seven years, agree- 
ing to take her as his wages; at the end of that time 
took the veiled bride, only to find that the elder sister 
had been imposed upon him, and to find another seven 
years required of him as the price of the wife he sought. 
But he had patience and perseverance, and they always 
conquer in the long campaign ; and he had won his true 
wife by the other seven years. There had been strife 
and jealousies between the two wives, and the husband 
had little peace in the contentions between them. There 
had been strife between bim and Laban, too, in which 
cunning matched cunning, and greed matched greed. 
At length the impulse csme strong upon him—one of 
those impulses which the ancient Hebrews, with a wiser 
faith than ours, counted to be the voice of God—and 
he resolved to return to his father’s land. The wives 
were quite willing There was no love lost between 
them and their avaricious father, and they were only 
too glad to puta distance between themselves and one 
who had counted them as strangers, and sold them for 
service, and devoured their money * So Jacob gathers 
his goods together, and, true to his timidly peaceful 
disp»sttion, steals away without intimating his purpose 
to Laban. The whole story is too long to recite here, 
butits picture of Rachel stealing the household gods and 
hiding them beneath her when the angry Laban over. 
takes the party gives us but a sorry picture of the 
character of both Jacob's wife and his father-in-law. _ 
At length a peaceable parting has taken place be. 
tween Laban and Jacob, and Jacob pursues his way 
with his focks and herds and retainers to the land of 
his birth Ani now doubts and fears begin to come 
upon him. The memory of his infamous treatment of 
his father aud elder brother casis {ts shadow over him. 
The fears of his brother’s long harbored revenge op- 
press him He learns that Esau is coming to meet him 
with an armed host of four hundred men. Probably 
resistance would bave been useless; at all events, resist- 
aace never enters the thought of the timid Jacob. 
Filzht is impossible Esau has heard of his brother's 
approach, snd is coming outto meethim. Encumbered 
hy his possessi:.ns, Jacob fs no match for Esau, either in 
fight or in filght. He prepares from bis flocks and herds 
and servents a great present for his brother; he divides 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 20, 1887.— 
Gen. xxxii., 9-12, 24-30. | 

2 The phrase *' father’s brother” in ch. xxix., 12, is generic, 
the word “ brother” being used for any lateral relation. 
The relations are shown by the following table (see Gen. xi., 27): 


Teran 
| 
Abrahan: Nahor 
| | 
Jacob—Esau Lavan 


Lot 
* Gen, xxxii., 14-16. | 


it into three droves ; he puts a space between them ; he 
orders them to go forward to meet Esau, and directs 
each division in succession to be reported to Esau as a 
gift from himself. So he hopes to appeuse the long 
burning wrath of his brother. 

But he is far from at rest. Asthe hour of the inevi. 
table and dreaded meeting draws nigh he is harassed by 
remorse for the past and dread forthe future. Whether 
the impulee which brought him back to the land of his 
nativity was really the voice of God, whether God's 
promise of twenty years ago of divine guidance and 
guardianship can be really trusted, whether the blessing 
of his dying father may not be converted, after all, into 
a curse, he dare not be sure. He is alone, with no 
other companionship than his torturing memories and 
his torturing fears. 

‘‘ And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him he touched the hollow of 
his thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint 
as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let me go, for the 
day breaketh. And he sald, I will not let thee goexcept thou 
bless me. And he said unto him, What isthy name? And 
he said, Jacob. And hesaid, Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob (Supplanter), but Israel (a prince of God) ; for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.’’ 

Much has been written concerning this mystical 
story, and it remains mystical still. How shall we 
read it? Literally ? Are we to imagine the Almighty 
conducting a literal wrestling match with a man all 
the night long ? And wherefore? Why should Jacob 
turn aside from his provisions for the morrow for a 
wrestle with an unknown? And then this touch of the 
thigh—what does that mean ? And what is the Jewish 
legend, and what {ts connection with this strange story : 
‘* Therefore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew 
which shrank, which is upon the hollow of the thigh, 
unto this day ; because he touched the hollow of Jacob's 
thigh in the sinew that shrank.” 

These are interesting questions ; curious questions ; 
questions to which different minds will give different 
answers as long as men of prosaic and men of {magt- 


tions. The essential fact is this: that Jacob became 
Israel—the sordid supplanter became a prince of God. 
Aud the great question, the practical question, is this: 
How was so great a traneformation wrought? From 
this time forth, Jacob was supplanter no more. His 
old, mean, crafty, bargaining nature disappeared ; and 
though the old timidity and prudence manifest them- 
selves in his subsequent history, with its fears and its 
mistrust, and its summing up in his interview with Pha 
raoh,' the old meanness and cupidity are gone, and he 
is henceforth royal in his character ; a true prince of 
God. For us it is far more important to know how 
such a change in character as this is brought about than 
to know whether the wrestling at the brook Jabbok was 
literal or metaphorical, a wrestling of body or one of 
soul only. 

Dimly I can see three elements that contributed t6 
this transformation. Let me try to sketch them, though 
it be ever so vaguely. 

1. Sorrow. Twenty years of trial had wrought their 
preparatory work on and in Jacob. They had been 
years, as I have said, of toll, of disappointment, of 
trouble ; most fostructive of all, years in which he had 
seen reflected in other lives and characters his own 
odious vices and meannesses The warts and freckles 
which we cannot see on our own countenance we can 
see on another’s. He who had chuckled over his own 
sharp bargain with Esau had seen sharpness in a very 
different light when he was overreached by Laban. 
The jealousies and envying and strife of his two wives 
had made his own greed seem hateful to him. Twenty 
years of cupidity in himself and others had gone by and 
he was rich—and wretched. He had learned ina school 
of bitter experience—we seldom learn the lesson in any 
other—the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

2. Persistent Prayer. Read this mystic story of the 
wrestling as you will, we cannot be wrong if, with the 
church in all ages, we read in it the figure of a ¢piritual 
conflict. It certainly was this; it is doubtful if it was 
anything else ; doubtful if this legend about the thigh 
was anything more than the superstitious addition of 
literalists who never knew how to comprehend the 
spiritual parables of the Biblical history. But if there 
were a physical reality it was only a hint of the more 
terrible spiritual reality. This wrestling of Jacob was 
like that of David when God threatened Lis child with 
death, and he fasted and lay all night upon the earth ; 
like that of Saul of Tarsus in those urrecorded con- 
flicts of soul when he found it hard to kick against the 
pricks ; like those of every man of sordid nature in 
whom have been kindled divine aspirations ; like that 
most awful hour when humanity’s Lord gathered up in 
one experience of agony the accumulated conflicts of 
all for whom he lived and suffered, and so wrestled in 


| Gen. xifl., 86-88; 11-14; 9. 


native natures exist upon the earth and read and inter 
pret the Bible. But they are not very important ques. 


prayer that his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground. Consider that night 
by the brook Jabbok as we may interpret it by our 
own hours of darkness and of doubt. Jacob, long 
years before, had sown the wind ; and now he was to 
reap, in his brother’s curse, the whirlwind. He had 
done all he could to avert the coming storm ; there was 
nothing to do but to walt and to pray. Topray? Ah! 
how can a soul in such an hour as that pray ? Is there 
any God? And if there is one, does he hear and answer 
prayer? And if he does, will he intervene to give mere 
temporal relief ? Andif he sometimes will, can I, the sup- 
planter, hope for help from a just God against the just 
punishment which I have brought upon myself ? These 
are the questions which in such an hour say to the 
wrestling soul, Let go of God ; he has nothing for such 
as you. Blessed, thrice blessed, is he whose persistent 
faith, though it be made persistent by despair, cries out, 
I will not let go till Iam blessed. And generally only 
despair does or can give such a Jacob persistent faith. 
8. Humility. What that legend of the thigh may 
mean I will not undertake to say ; but I can see a deep 
truth beneath it. Not till Jacob fully felt his own 
weakness and helplessness came the atsurance of the 
blessing. When he could wrestle no longer, when, 
faint with palo and prostrate with weakness, he could 
only hold on and cry out, ‘‘I will not let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me,” came the blessing, a larger bless 


ing than he had asked or thought of : ‘‘ Thou shalt be 


called no more Jacob, but Israel.” There was no prom- 
ise of relief from the impending danger. There was no 
absolute relief even from overshadowing fear. For 
when next morning the dreaded mevting was about to 
take place, Jacob had lost neither his prudence nor his 
dread, but put his wives and their handmaids behind 
him, and bowed seven times in an almost abject humil- 


ity before this brother whom he feared No! The 


answer to his prayer was not the answer most de 
sired ; it rarely is. It was not in David’s case ; it was 


not even in Christ’s case. It was an answer of a larger, 


grander, diviner gift. To David was forgiveness and 
the remission of his sin. though his child died. To 
Christ there was all the travail of soul he dreaded, but 
in it and through it a sight of the saved by that travail 
that satisfied his soul. Aud to Jacob there was the 
birth of a new man, a victory of the divine over the 
ignoble human, a transformition of the supplanter 
into a prince of God. | 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


3y a LAYMAN. 


E often suspect God is dead, simply because we 
ourselves are skeletons afoot. Jacob made 

this mistake He got into a family fuss of his own 
making, and, finding himself ’twixt the devil and the 
deep sea, took vigorously to praying. His prayer wes a 
good veal like some of our prayers—reminding God of 
his duty. It is the easiest thing in the world to attend 
to other folks’ duties; but Jacob’s weakness and our 
weakness is trying to run the universe of God, bi fore we 
have ourselves learned the orbit of the most obscure eat- 


ellite. When the storm is crying through the rigging 


we naturally cry to God—which is well, though not so 
well as an outcry in pleasant weather But Jet us beware 
of the spirit of our prayer. If we suspect God is not 
true to his promises, let us indignantly repel the blasphe- 
mous suspicion ; for if our life threatens to be a fatlure, 
we muat look for the cause in our faise relations to men 
fostead of in our true relations to God. God will see 
Jacob through if Jacob will clearly see through him- 


self. 


And Jacob's ain, like ours, will surely find him out. 
A few years ago I went into the valley of Hinnom, but 
I found the eterna] fires had gone out There were the 
charred ruins of the nameless ancient sacrifices ; the 
smoke of the fires was on the rocks, and the awful cave 
was littered with bones. I can easily see how the y;rim- 
itive conscleuce seized on these dreadful scenes in this 
deep gash ‘twixt Zion and Evil Counsel, this place that 
only fire could purify, asa figure of the great spiritual 
drama going on in every wicked heart. There are the 
fires that never go out while the offense continues, as the 
fires in Gehenna never go out until the unclean thiogs 
on which they feed are consumed. | 


Man is so complex that it is easy for him to lead a 
manifold life. We all have our dress parades as well as 
our negligee ; we live now in slippers, now in swallow tall 
coat; now naturally, now unnaturally. To a certain 
extent art, convention, drese paride, is proper, and de- 
manded by social conventions; but I think that waen 
men undertake to determine what men are by how they 
are when on exh: bition, they make very grave mistakes. 
You must summer and winter folks, and then spring 


them, before you get the bottom facts. The number of 


lives we lead would bea surprise to ourselves if we had 
other spectacles for self-examin tion. How often you 
find men who are honest and genial in social life who 
are Jacobs in politics! And sometimes a man who is an 
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excellent and thoughtful neighbor will play very fantas- 
tic tricks in trade. Some men are religious by fits, but 
even their fits can’t bedepended upon. Some men have 
great religious ecstasies, but they never mix their ethereal 
moods with atmospheric air. They lead double or triple 
lives. They have great emotional capacity, but small 
ethical sense. A conscience cram ped by cupidity wrestles 
more for its own blessings than for other folks’. 


I think it would net be just to call the Jacobs of any 
age hypccrites. A hypocrite is a man who puts on 
sheep’s clothing over his own wolf’s pelt, which he ad- 
mires. A hypocrite uses religion as a cloak for the pro- 
motion of selfish ends. Jacob, on the contrary, uses 
finesse, diplomacy, cunning, to defraud folks, and then, 
conscience-stricken, goes to revival meetings to get on 
good terms again with God. Jacob is not a hypocrite ; he 
isa scoundrel, who enjoys the profits of being a scoun- 
drel, ful' of frozen truth and thawing half-truth and 
lukewarm errors. He hates the rebates which justice in- 
variably calls for, in one form or another. Jacob gets 
frightened at the consequences of his own sin, goes toa 
protracted meeting, subscribes generously for those he 
has wronged, kisses the wrong man, and feels better. 
Jacob will end in righteousness when he beats cupidity. 
A hypocrite never feels so mean as Jacob does, though 
itis true a hypocrite cannot easily do meaner things. 
Yet I think an absolute sharper, bad as he may be, 
whose conscience drives him to restitution and to God, 
is a great improvement over a deliberate hypocrite who 
steals the livery of heaven to serve the devilin. Jacob 
wasa man of dreadfully weak spots and of wonderfully 
strong pointe. And when such a man gets the dragon 
under foot his creditors will canonize him, if the theo- 
logians chance to overlook him. 


In our Sunday-school] recently it was remarked that 
the devil loves a shining mark, and that very bad men 
are usually brainy. We were talking about Cain, whose 
vagabondage ended in a great industrial progress, and it 
was remarked that Cain’s wits seemed to have done more 
for the material welfare of the race than A bel’s goodness. 
That, I think, isa dangerous and unwarrantable assump- 
tion; but I am ready to allow that men of strong and 
vigorous intellects are often deficient fn moral vigor, and 
- that great intellectual power is full of moral peril, 
because the further you get away from zero the more 
there is to be controlled and disciplined. The devil 
resembles death in being fond of a shining mark. The 
very breadth of range of genius makes a more inviting 
target. Jacob was far more gifted than Esau, and in 
many respects more contemptible; but you perceive 
Esau wears a small hat. You observe Jacob has a wider 
nature, both behind his ears and above his eyes. -You 
pity Esau for being so pitiful, but you know Jacob is 
emarter. You feel as if Esau was Martin Irons, and 
Jacob Jay Gould, and when you look at either you 
rather think you better go to the Southwest by some 
other route than the Iron Mountain. But, say what you 
will, you must own Jay Gould's ability and Martin 
Iron’s disability. 


And this {sa true. But the havoc the devil works with 
such a great man as Jacob fs greater by as much as he fs 
greater than Esau. If the big brains in the world and 
the big hearts could be hitched together in the work of 
pulling the charict of the Lord, Guido’s spirited work 
would be more than materialized in the iprush of a 
diviner day. 

The man, we ssy, is no stronger than his weakest 
part. That is the law of all construction, and the 
neglect of that law is destruction. Jacob must under- 
stand that it is not at a protracted meeting that the 
devil is likely to pick him up, but some day when he 
gets a chance to corner Lxban’s calves or Esau’s soup 
the devil will carry him off, body and soul. Nothing 
is real religion except that which a man takes along 
with him when he drives a bargain. Let us measure 
our strength, then, by our strength against our weak. 
ness. 


‘“‘ One thing is plain— 
The weakest part must bear the strain.” 


- God lets a man into the secret of divioe strength by 
revealing to him the weakness of his own strength. 
Lots of men thisk they can go to heaven by main 
strength, and they never learn anything until their main 
strength is maimed. 


Men would better be out of jointin the body, as Israel 
was, than out of joint in the soul, as Jacob was. A miser 
with two legs of flesh is more of a — than a saint 
with two legs of cork. 


Th daybreak seems to be the time when angels pre. 
fer to be exercising their wings. By night they prefer 
to exercise themselves. It is night whenthe powers of 
darkness are more active, and that is the time when 
angels’ hands are of more use than their plumes. About 
ninety ner cent. of the deviliry is donu between sunset 
and dawn, and if Jacob doesn't yet a blessing in his 


nocturnal engagement with the world, the flesh, and | 


| 


the devil, the day’s reaction will leave him in a bad fix. 
A man who wins in the night time will-do well enough 
after the bats have flown. If you can keep your life 
so pure that the angels of God can indorse it from the 
setting of the sun to his rising, I’ll insure you not only 
against Esau and Laban, but against that worse enemy, 
yourself. 


Men differ in their religious natures as in their intel- 
lectual natures. Some men have superior spiritual 
gifts by nature, and they abuse them, as Jacob did. 
Others have by nature inferior spiritual gifts, and they 
improve on their one talent until they are rich in right- 
eousness. To whom much is given, of him much is 
required. Jacob had a large capital of religious capacity, 
and he trified with it until he came near being bankrupt 
And it was not until Jacob’s body got dislocated that 
Jacob’s soul got located. He needed a deeper disciplin- 
ary struggle. And Jabbok was the climax of Jacob's 
spiritual struggle. The Austerlitz of Israel was the 
Waterloo of Jacob. 


Men say, ‘‘ Was this‘a real confilct ?”—as if there could 
be any confitct so real as the struggle of a strong soul to 
get the mastery of its weak side, the wrestling of the 
spirit above with the spirit below! A tempest in the 
heart is a cyclone in the brain. All resolute souls, all 
robust minds, all great artists, all great creative spirits, 
have come up out of great field ¢aysin the arena of 
moral conflict. Thus out of hell come Dante as well as 
Paul, Shakespeare as well as Luther, Carlyle as well as 
Bunyan. Every man is his own biographer in spite of 
himself; You can read Paul’s inner life when Pau! is 
not consciously autobiographic. You know Hamlet and 
Lear and Romeo are but vistas of the great mind opened 
up through the fissures of Shakespeare's confessional. 
Bunyan’s pilgrim is a part of Bunyan. 


The disc.osure of great spiritual struggles in the selfish 
and greedy soul of Jacob {s dramatic and a part of every 
strong will’s autobiography. You see a wonderful unity 
in this variety of spiritual forces. You read yourself in 
another ; and you say, ‘‘ Oh! for Jacob to be worsted by 
Israel !” You feel that there is an upper as well as an 
under man, and some night, after great travail of epirit, 
you find a memorable Jabbok. You thought you had 
begun the Christian life years before, but at Jabbok you 
discovered that you needed to be thrown ; that hitherto 
you had been irying to live two lives, one in heaven, 
one in eartb, and that you had not learned the real secret 
of making heaven of earth by dislocating your animal 
side and throwing your own selfishness into the dust. 
At Jabbok you learned that a man cannot serve God 
and Mammon, and by a masterly spiritual struggle your 
better self won the field. 


Israel’s broken body is a type of the Messianic expert- 
ence. He cheerfully wears an empty sleeve who left 
his arm at Gettysburg. The regalia of crutches idealize 
the hero. Your whole man {is not he who is the peer of 
Apollo in body, but he who is the peer of Israel in soul 


These double and triple lives prove the fearfulness 
and the wonderfulness of our origin. The saint to-day, 
lifted above ali capacity for sin into the empyrean, to- 
morrow is the sinner gross and in the dust. You may 
have any philosophy you please regarding the persist. 
ence of the seed of the new life oce planted in a human 
soul—I am talking of the facts, and you may formulate 
your own philosophy. Take such men as Jacob and 
David, or, if you please, such men as Shelley and Burns, 
all small and great, dwarfs and gianis, cowards or 
heroes, according to the day or hour of the day—men of 
vast diameter of head and heart until you fetch in 
avarice or ambition or philanthropy or—a bottle. Puzzle 
yourself as you may over their incongruities, these 
heroic and unherolc moods, these opulent and these im- 
poverished sides of manh I cannot but hope that in 
the vast majority of cases Jacob will be done into Israel, 
and that, if not here, in some better clime, in Canaan 
and Jabbok if not in Padan Aram, in Goshen if not in 


Hebron, the mystery of the sphinx will be unfolded and 


God be known as his own are known. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
HORACE BUSHNELL. 
By REvEN THomas Pu.D 


HEN, in the summer of the year 1874, a three 

months’ vacation was granted me that I might 

visit the United States, I wrote to my friend the Rev. 
G. W. Field, of Bangor, that there were two things 
essential, and all other things optional and to be deter- 
mined by possibility and convenience. The two essential 
things were that I should see Niagara and Dr. Bushnell. 
Such a request may seem peculiar and need some exp!a- 
nation. To me Niagara was the greatest natural fact in 
all America, and to we Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, was the 
man whoof all men in America had done my mind most 
service. On my arrival I found that my friend had so 


arranged it that we were to go direct to Niagara and 
spend a week there ; then I was to preach in the pulpit 
of the South Church in Hartford for two Sabbaths, in 
order that I might havea full and fair opportunity of 
seeing and talking with Bushnell. During that week I 
was very lonesome and homesick, and the ability of 
seeing Bushne)] some part of every day was the only 
adequate compensation I had. Alone in a hotel, all faces 
strange, In a strange land, did not sult my temperament 
at all... However, when I got through with my visit I 
left Hartford with something of regret, never expecting 
to see the city again, and certainly never expecting again 
to look on the face of the man who had to me been so 
very interesting in more ways than one. During that 
week I made discoveries which were surprising and 
painful. Before I refer to them it may be as well to 
indicate why to see Bushnell had been one of the essen- 
tlal things in my visit to this side of the ocean. There 
were days in my early ministry when doubt and faith 
struggled together in death-grapple. Two subjects trou- 
bled me exceedingly : one, the nature of the personality 
of Jesus; the other, the subject of miracles—especially the 
latter. Talking one day to a ministerial friend, a man 
of exquisitely refined mind and broad culture, he asked 
me if I had read a book recently imported from A mer- 
ica, entitled ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural.” Very soon 
I was occupied reading that book. To me it was a wonder- 


ful book, and so adapted to my then condition of mind - 


that if God had sent an angel from heaven to me with a 
message of deliverance from doubt, it could not have 
been more thoroughly adapted to my state. I had pre- 
viously read a volume of sermons by this same author, 
entitled ‘‘ Sermons for the New Life,” and they struck 
me as being very remarkable for their devoutness and 
spiritual force. I think that from the day I read that 
book on ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural” to the present 
hour I have had no doubts on the personality of Jesus, 
and no skepticism on the subject of the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, worth notice. Now, when any 
one has done for your mind as much as Bushnell did for 
mine, you will owe him a debt of gratitude which you 
can never pay. So much for the reason why I ae 
desired to see Dr. Bushnell. 

Well, some one may ask, and what kind of a man 
did you find? With a delicacy which is characteristic 
of him, my friend in Bangor bad written me to this 
effect: ‘‘ You must not be surprised if you are a little 
disappointed in Dr. Bushnell personally. He has been 
a sufferer for twenty years, is very much of an invalid, 
and, if he does not take to people, is rather impatient 
and somewhat unamiable ; but it is disease, and not the 
natural disposition of the man.” So that I was prepared 
to find Bushnell a kind of wreck of his once brilliant 
self. But I was most agreeably disappointed. The 
worn frame was there ; the traces of suffering were there. 
He characterized himself as among the “ vestiges of 
creation.” But there was no mental feebleness. Every 
day for a week I saw him some part of the day. There 
would be a difference in his days. He had his good and 
bad days, as is the case with all invalids suffering as 
he was. But to me he was so amiable and good, 
so considerate and kind, so simple, so modest, yet so 
vigorous mentally, so manly, so beautiful in spirit, 
that among the memories of my life which have for 
me a perpetual charm that visit to Bushnell {s one. 

The discovery that I made when in Hartford which 
to me was very surprising and painful was that Bush- 
nell was regarded as something of a heretic, and that 
there had actually been an attempt to bring him to trial 
for heterodoxy before his ecclesiastical association. To 
hear from his own lips that if I wanted to be on the best of 
terms with strictly orthodox brethren it would be as well 
not to make too generous reference to my esteem for 
himself was to me exceedingly painful. I remember 
replying with some warmth that, much as I lacked, I 
hoped that I was not craven and mean enough to refuse 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to him for the removal 
of doubts which, if they had grown, would have silenced 
my voice as a minister for ever, or have taken me into 
the ranks of rationalists. One of our most revered 
ministers, the Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, a 
man whose orthodoxy has never had any suspicion cast 
upon it, says that Dr. Bushnell was ‘‘ the rarest genius 
and most suggestive preacher that for forty vears ever 
occupied the pulpit among Congregationalists.” I came 
to America from acountry where it was a very rare thing 
indeed to meet with a minister of any standing among 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists who was 
not thoroughly familiar with Bushnell’s writings. I 
remember how the tears ran down the old man’s face 
when I told him this. He had remarked to me that 
a London publisher, unsolicited, and on whom he had 
no claim, had sent him $2,000 ; when I replied that if 
said publisher had sent him $10,000 he would have 
approached nearer the line of honesty, it seemed in- 
credible to him. ‘‘Why, Dr. Bushnell,” I remarked, 
‘there is no man in America read more generally by 
intelligent laymen, as well as ministers, in England than 
you are.” He seemed incredulous, but I saw his lip 


tremble and his nostril quiver, and I knew he felt deeply 
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moved by the fact—for a fact it was. When I wrote in 
English papers of my Interviews with Bushnell, and my 
impreesione of him, there was intense interest excited. 
and on my return there were mote questions asked 
about Bushnell than about almost any other subject. 

In pureufng this subject, I will give you, first of all, 
my impressions ef Businel! personally, and then [ wil! 
refer, of course very briefly, to his principal books— 
books whfth probably would never have been written 
but for that invalidism of twenty five years which laid 
him sside from all active pastoral work. 

As to his personal{ty, Bushnell impressed me as a 
msn of cublime courage—a man of what the old proph 
ets would have called vision; he did net reason out 
truth, like a man {nferring that the sun shines because 
ae sees light on his path, but he saw the sun—he saw 
the truth. Notthat which we have Inferred from other 
things, but ‘‘ thst which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unt} you” was the attitude of kis mind. I 
think that I never met a man wh seemed to have so 
Kittle between him and Christ. His love to Christ and 
bf» simple trust in him was pecullar. He had no more 
doubt that when he was let loose from this body he 
would go direct to Chiist than a little child has when 
fet loose from school that it will go straight home to its 
mother. He felt that he should know Christ the mo- 
ment he set eyes upon bhim—that there was such love 
between them tha! they could not mistake one another. 
I came away from my visit to Bushnell saying to myself, 
Tere is a man who believes in Christ more he 
belteves in anything or anybody.” 

Another beautiful feature in his character was the 
fact that om the shadier elde of seventy years of age he 
was as much a learner in the school of Christ, as much 
a disciple, as when young. His mfnd had not in the 
heast become fixed, set, or fossilized. Now, it seems to 
me that this is one cf the iafaliihie signs of character of 
the purest and genius of ine highest order. Have you 
never remarked the arrangement of thai string of bene- 
fits which {s drawn out before our eyes {x the Psalm, 
** Biss the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his ben- 
efits: who forgiveth sil thine infquities ; who healeth 
all thy diseaees ; who redveemeth thy life from destruc- 
Uoz : wko Crowneth thee with loving-kindness and ten- 
Ger mercies; who sratisfeth thy mouth With good 
things, so that thy youth fs renewed like the eagle's” ? 
The administration of the Spirit of God to the spirit of 
man results ‘m the perpetual renewal of youth. The 
second part of Bushnell’s book on ‘“ Vicarious Sacri- 
fice,”’ entitled ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law,” had just come 
wato his hands when I saw him. That book, “ Forgive. 
mess and Liw,” was intended to be a revision of 
the last part. of ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,” I asked him 
whether he considered these two books as fizal on 
that theme.. ‘No; net at ail,” he replied; ‘‘ they 
are only suggestions. if I had more light to-morrow 
I would recall them both, or supersede them. That 
isthe ouly trutnful and devout attitude of a human 
mind,’ He believed that God was working all the 
time on the human miod, and that when & man 
deserved more light he would get it. Use what you 
have, and you wili get more. He did not scruple to 
express his contempt for a man who had not the 
courage of his convictions. Men who were playing 
with truth, or flirting with it, he did not spare. He 
would have gone to the stake himself for what he 
believed rather than abandon it or seem to be unfaithful 
to it, and he had no kind of respect for the weakness of 
men less true to the light that was in him. I believe 
that he did more to prevent rationalism getting a foot- 
ing in the State of Connecticut than any one has any 
idea of. Whether we agree with.a man or not, let us 
try to be fair to him. Let us willingly own his power 
and recognize his worth. Iam told that James Freeman 
Clarke said that it was no use trying to establish a 
Unitarian church in Hartford so long as Bushnell was 
there. And yet people were afraid of him—because 
they did not understand him. But whether that be true 
of Hartford or not, it iscertainly true of England. The 
tenth chapter of Bushnell’s ‘‘ Nature and the Super- 
natural,” entitled ‘‘ The Character of Jesus Forbids his 
Possible Classification among Men,” did more to pre- 
vent our theological students and thinking laymen in 
England from moving in that direction than any other 
volume or any score of volumes. Bushneil’s influence 
on England has been immense, and it has been beneficial, 
especially with young men at that perlod when, begin- 
ning to think fdér themselves, they are in danger of 
moving toward that which seems most captivating but is 
not profound. There has never appeared in America a 
man who answered Theodore Parker so completely as 
did Bushnell. I have personally great respect for 
Theodore Parker’s courage, his benevolence, his faith. 
fulness to the cause of the outcast; but his theological 
thinking is certainly not of a high order, and misleading. 
Yet he had force and power, aud was @ great contro- 
versialist. But it is pretty poor controversy which 
simp!y decries a man and says he is dangerous. The 
only respectable way of controversy, the only reputable 
and Christian way, is to meet inferlor thought with 


superior thought. Ifa man’s light is only moonshine, 
pour sunshine intoa mind. If a man’s stick is crooked, 
put a straight stick by the side of it. If a man’s idea of 
the nature of God or man is inferior, put the highet and 
nobler and purer idea by the sids of it. inthe ie run, 
that Is the osly Way you can get victory, and it is the 
only way in which victory ought to be won. Every 
now apd again, it seems to me, when we are in danger 
of putting that which has been sald, and even put into 
formulas, about Obrist between ourselves ahd Christ, 
giving it an undue influence oter us, God in hifi provi: 
dence raises tip sofie inan who, in his faith in Christ and 
his love for him, surpasses all but the choicest and meek- 
est of his generation ; and this man, whose Christliness 
no one can justly deny, does not view truths exactly as 
we do, but explores thert aid lets iew ight into them. 
And od d&e% this for our sakes, in order that our vision 
may not be fixed on the shadow of Christ, but only on 
Christ himself. Bushnell was so confident in his own 
sincerity and in the worth of those opinions which 
made him seem to think differently frorm some of bis 
brethren, that he Gould say, ‘‘ If what I em about to 
say should be atified and killed by an over-hasty 
judgment, it will yet rise again thethird day. This 
feeling I have, not in exultation, it seems to me, not 
so much ifn the shape of defiance as if the — 
of consolation==a soft whitper that Iinger& totind the in 
my studied, to hold iie firm and to smooth me into an 
even, uncaring spirit. Still, the best of all attitudes I 
know is this: Let me do the right, and let God take care 
of me. I want to be in no better Mads.” “ontroversy 
among brethtrei ought never to have about it the spirit 
and flavor of contention for the mastery. Men should 
ask thémselves always such serfous questions as these : 
What good am I about to seek by this controversy 7? 
How will the untenewed and ubchurched men of soclety 
fegard it? Will itdo them good of evil? Will it in- 
cline them to listen tore attentively to the voice of the 
Chiirch, or will it supply them with yet another argu- 
ment for aloofness from and hostility toward those who, 
by their manifest love of one another, are Christ’s disci 
ples? ‘‘ By ¢hés shall all men, know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye ha¥e lo¥e one to another.” I 4m surprised 
oftentimes at the recklessness shown by men as to the 
effect which certain courses of conduct will have upon 
men of the world—men whom every sincere Christian 
wants to win for Christand hischurch. But men ought 
ever to ask themselves the question, What good am I 
going to do by this course? And if the good be doubt 
ful even, it is best to let it alone. I think, with good Dr. 
Buckinghtm, that it would have been nothing short of a 
calamity if so eminent a genius as Dr. Bushnell had 
been driven out of fellowship with the brethren whom 
he loved and ardently desired to aesist in everything 
which pertained to the kingdom of God. 

Let me refer briefly to his books. 

His sermons on ‘‘ The New Life” are such as only he 
himself could have pteached. ‘‘ Nature and the Super- 
natural” is perhaps hig greatest book. In it he deals 
with theology, with pantheism, with naturalism, and 
shows how nature is not a system in itself, but needs 
the supernatural to complete it. He takes up the fact 
of sin, and the consequences of sin, and shows how this 
world was anticipati vely adapted to the training, not of 
perfect{men, but of sinning men. He shows, further, 
that there is no remedy in development or self-reforma- 
tion. Then he goes on to show how God governs the 
world by a supernatural method—and yet not against 
law, as the objectors say, but by the bringing higher 
supernatural laws to the control of the lower or natural 
laws. Then he opens his great tenth chapter on the 
superhuman personality of Christ, and shows how great 
a@ matter it is that one such character has lived in the 
world. He speaks of miracles in such a Way as to make 
one perceive that they are in entire harmoay with what 
went before; that Jesus Christ is the greatest miracle 
of all, and that it is impossible to reject the miracles he 
did without also rejecting him—a fact which experience 
but too often verifies. I have often intended to simplify 
the thought of that book in a serles of sermons to young 
men, but the opportunity has never yet arrived. — 

Several volumes of sermons have been given to the 
press, all aglow with thought and feeling. The book on 
** Vicarious Sacrifice,” and that (supplementary to 1!) on 
‘*Forgiveness and Law,” are suggestive, but not 80 
satisfactory on the themes discussed as one would wish, 
and as he himself felt. Books entitled ‘‘ Building Eras” 
and ‘‘ Work and Play” contain essays of his worth a 
great deal on their various themes. A letter of his to 
the Pope, in one of these, is a curiosity in literature. A 
singularly original book on ‘‘ Woman Suffrage,” en- 
titled ‘‘ Reform against Nature,” would be excellent 
for all women infected with a desire to be politicians. 

But of all useful books for our age, I am inclined to 
give ‘*Christian Nurture” almost the front place. 
That such a book should be neglected by fathers and 
mothers and churches {s a sign that to have light given 
is not by any means the same as to have recelved light. 
In this week’s edition of The Christian Union newspaper 
there is a reprint of a document which seems to me 


specially valuable and timely. It is called ‘‘ Pastoral 
Letter of the House of Bishops,” in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal Church warn men of the 
consetjuenres of the ptesent sondition of thiags fn this 
land as regards family life and thé neglect of Christan 
nurture in families. It is a long while since I read a 
document so satisfactory as far as its practica! suzges- 
tiona are concerned. Now, no man has treated this 
theme 80 wisely and with so much intelligence as Bush- 

nell. Wo one of any jtidgment and intelligence can 
take objection té atything advanced tn “ Christlan 
Nurture.” I believe that the most dangerous fotm of 
atheism in this land is not that which on platforms 
denies God’s sovereignty and man’s responsibility for 
dnything but the, ftee exercise of bis animal powers, 

although that is dangerolls God knov3—tend- 

ing to multiply Anarchists and Communists, ton 
numerous. The most dangerous form of atheism is 
that which lurks in the family, emasculating and coun. 
teracting God’s law as given on the page of revelation. 

In the lest Kook of the New Testament the kind of 
wickedness which sliould devastate and desolate the 
earth is called ‘the mystery of lawlessnéss.” 
any where—no law in the family, no law in the church, 
no law in the nation, or only such as can be successfully 
trampled on and set at deflance. Repudiate the Divine 
Soveteigrity; and then man’s sovereignty 1s without ade- 
quate foundation. Atheism it the administration of 
family life is certain to bring with it that whith the 
prophet Daniel call’ ‘‘ the abomination which maketh 
desolate.” I comthend to all father’ and mothers Busi. 

nell’s book on ‘‘ Christian Nurture” as pure gold. 1 
must not omit one of his most thoughtful books, enit. 

tled ‘‘ Moral Uses of Dark Things.” What insight 
that book displays! In it he treats of such various 
themes ds these: ‘‘Of Night and Sleep,” ‘Of Want 
and Wastd,” Bad Government,” ‘‘ Of Physical 
Pain,” ‘Of Non-InteiCotifes Hetveen Worlds,” “Of 
Things Unsightly and Disgusting,” ‘Of Fiague and 
Pestilence,” ‘‘Of Insanity,” ‘‘Of the Mutabilities of 
Life,” and other themes. It is a book full of 
windows—windows though which one looks {nto 4 
wide, wide até a 6f thougitt and speculation. Bush- 

nell was emphatically a thinke*, Be would not be 
called a scholar in the sense of a man who had 
scraped together and stored up in his memory the 
thoughts of others, but his mind was alive all the time, 
and thought poured into {t ani then out of it again in 
new and beautiful forms. I think that I never felt so 
ashamed of preaching as when, on that second Sunday 
I spent at Hartfotd, Bushnell sat in the pew before me 
and I had him for an auditor. It seetned to me that 
abeurdity could no further go than that I shotild pteack 
and Bushnell should listen. And that Sunday morning 
after service ws walked together through that park 
which he had been the means of inducing the city of 
Hartford to undertake to make. The whole region 
used to be a place of tefuse, and the brook that skirts 
it, now Clear ahd sweet, a stream into which boys threw 
kittens and everything élse they could. As he was 
dying, the city authorities unanimous]y voted to call it 
Bushnel] Park, and the old man knew before ho went 
hence that that was to be {ts name. Crowned wita the 
marble State House, it is now a thing of beauty—a joy 
forever! I shali not forget that morning walk, and the 
tenderness of the man, and what he said to me about 
preaching; I shall not forget very soon how he 
looked and how be spoke as he talked of his books. 
‘‘These that are uttered,” he said, ‘‘do not trouble 
me. It is that within which I cannot utter which 
troubles me.” And when I looked into those eyes with 
that far-away look In them, go seldom seen, but once 
seen never forgotten, I could well belfeve that there was 
much in him which he could not get uttered. The feel- _ 
ings and thoughts of the soul were too great for lan- 
guage. That morning he said ‘‘ good-by” to me, 
and added, so quietly and with such gentle pathos in 
his voice, ‘‘ Well, my brother, I am glad to have 
been well enough to see you so much this week ; 
glad to know you—lI suppose we shall never meet 
again until we get to the other side.” In February, 
1876, he went home; went home with a benediction 
on his lips. Very slowly, and with pauses inter- 
mingled—for he was very weak—he@ald : ‘‘ Well, now, 
we are all going home together ; and I say, the Lord be 
with you, and in grace and peace and love—and that {s 
the way I have come along home.” It was his dying 
benediction, spoken out of the almost sleep and exhaus- 
tion of his mind. 

‘**God spared his life till all men were at peace with 
him.” For myself, I am of opinion that the day has not 
even yet dawned, except among those who knew him 
personally and intimately, in which ample justice can 
be done to the genius of Horace Bushnell. He was too 
original to be understood at first, and by men and women 
accustomed to assume that Bible truths could only be ex- 
pressed in one form of words. Knowing nothing of him 
but what his books revealed, England did him ampler 
justice than he hasever here received. English Noncon- 
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restraint, yet I never once heard the orthodoxy of Bush- 
nellimpugned. Men there are accustomed to consider a 
man orthodox enough who exalts Christ and holds on 


to the inspired records falihfully. -They never find 


that that kind of man does anything but good. How- 
ever, for myself I owe him a great deal ; a great deal of 
love and reverence for the light he gave me on themes 
which were to me very dark. And what higher thing 
can one mar do for another than this? What baser 
ingratitude could there be than for a man not to own the 
man whom God employed as a light-bearer to his soul ? 
Professor Phelps says of him, after spending a time with 
him : ‘‘He was one of God's seers. He was commissioned 
to paint the vision precisely as he saw it on the Mount. 
The reception of it by other minds was their affair, not 
his. When I came near to the inner spirit of the man, 
it was beautifully and profoundly Christlike, if that of 
uninspired man ever was.” Sosald all who, I belfeve, 
knew him well. As the days go on, and as we ourselves 
become more Christlike in spirit, we shall find that there 
have been among the New Eogland clergy few men of 
whom Christian brethren have more cause to be proud, 
for whom they have more cause to be thankful, than 
the man of all men best known among the citizens of 
Hartford, the bright and brilliant genius, the sincere 
disciple, the passionate lover of his Lord—Horece 
Bushnell. 


BELIEVING AND CONFESSING. 


By Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D. 


‘* With the heart man beliaveth unto righteousness; but with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.”—Rom. x., 10. 

HERE are those who say, ‘‘I want to de educated, 

I want my children to be educated, I want my 

sons and daughters to be free from bad habits, I want 

them to be of the natural mold in the right line in this 

life.” The essence of all their aspirations is in the 

Bible phrase just read: ‘‘ For with the heart man be- 

leveth unto righteousness.” The human conscience {s 


‘a witness, but, if weak, like all other weak witnesses it 


may be bcuzht off—covered up for a time—but only for 
atime. It is a servant of man whose frult would be 
salvation. It is seated in man to save him. It is the 
headlight of the soul, through which ‘eternal vigi- 
lance,” as in temporal affairs, ‘‘is the price of liberty.” 
Some evils are seen by men—viz., the evils of lying, 
theft, drunkenness; but the wrath of God must be 
revealed from heaven before men can be aware of it. 
The object of belief and that from which men are 
warned is more than mere imagination, more than 4 
mere vagary—an inspiration. It is a reality in which 
heart and conscience act together. In the heart salva- 
tion begins. It is the seat of right as well as of wrong. 
A man with whom I once conversed said to me: “If I 
look up to you and say, ‘ Let me be right with you,’ 
would that be a petition?” ‘‘ Yes,” I said, ‘‘but only 
between man and man. There is no petition to God 
withcut Christ in it.” He belleved with his heart, and 
said: ‘‘Oh, Jehovah, I have sinned against thee ; let 
me be right with thee through Jesus Christ.” This man 


‘ belleved with his heart, and the fruit was confession with 


the mouth. The Prince of Bulgaria was driven out of 
his country by intriguers, byt was held near and dear 
in the estimation of his people. In their affilction all 
they could do was to declare their faithfulness and 
allegiance to their Prince. Now, that declaration of 


their relation to their Prince was not the beginning nor 


source of that relation. It was the frult of it. Such is 
the relation meant by men’s confessing with the mcuth 
unto salvation. An educated and high-minded man 
was once looking through a library for a book that he 
might read with profit to himself. Suddenly his eye 
looked upon this title: ‘‘ Christianity Demonstra 

It stopped him. He thought upon it. He saw it, and 
confessed, ‘‘Then I shall be a Christian.” Thus we 
may see believing goes before confessing. Men must 


believe they have needs or have received benefits, 


before they can confess them.—[Selected. 


DRAWING NEAR TO GOD. 


By tHe Rev. A. B. Roop. 
“Tt is good for me to draw near to God.”’—Psalm Ixxill., 28. 


HE writer in this psalm {s dealing with a perplexing 

question. It {s the prosperity of the wicked and 

the frequent adversities of the servants of God. He 

finally goes to the house of God, and there solves the 

problem. And his conclusion is: ‘‘ But itis good for 
me to draw near to God.” 

Some reasons why it is good to draw near to God. 

I. He is the author of our salvation, and the fountain 
from which we draw our spiritual supply. The waters 
of a stream become purer and better as we approach the 
fountain-head. 3 

II. Drawing nearer to God enables us better to know 
God. To know our fellow-men we must draw near to 
them. We may know something of God from tradi- 
tion, from nature, from a cold and critical study of the. 


Bible ; but to know him more perfectly we must draw 
nearer to him, and thus know him in our own Christian 
experiences. It was this that enabled Paul to say, ‘‘I 
know whon I believed,” etc. 

III. -It is a good thing because it Involves a drawing 
away from the world. Our arms are too short for us to 
walk hand io hand with God and the world. The great, 
clutchy arms of the world are about us, and the loving 
arms of God are extended toward us, inviting us to come 


nearer to him. 


1V. It puts us in our proper attitude toward the 
world. 

1. It enables the world to put a proper estimate on us. 
When we are far away from God, the world is in doubt 
whether or not to count on us. 


2. It enables us to form a proper estimate of the: 


world. We owe the world a great desl, and we never 
know how much until draw near to God. 

This is the secret of 
we to accomplish anything together for the Master ? 
This will depend upon the distance between us and 
God. May our constant prayer be— 

Nearer, my ¢70d, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.’’ 
—[ Pulpit Treasury. 


LAY TALKS IN THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


By Rev. J. Baro. 


HE minister of the Word may often profitably 
study the practicalness and pungency, freedom and 
freshness, of the remarks of laymen during the hour of 
congregational prayer—of laymen who are apt in public 
address and earnest in spirit. There is a refreshing free- 
dom from unconscious ‘‘ professfonal ” modes of putting 
thoughts and things—a natural clerical weakners— 
and illustrations drawn from every-day experience 
enliven and enlighten the truth presented. Of a layman 
who {is ‘‘ apt to teach,” and, withal, a man of unction 
and unquestioned devotion, it can be easily ncted that 
the ‘‘ meeting ” is glad to see him rige and clear his 
throat. He generally talks to “‘ edification,” and such 
men are a tower of strength to any congregational gath- 
ering for prayer, study of God’s Word, and the like. 
The writer vividly recalls what might be styled the ¢ezi 
with which an old, keen-witted, and deeply pious elder 
in his church began some very pointed and impressive 
remarks upon the dangers of delaying and trifilng 
through life with religious impressions. After the pas- 
tor’s remarks, and when an opportunity for the laymen 
to take part im the exercises of the evening was given. 
this old servant of God arose, and, with an air and ac. 


| cent peculiar to him, and pecullarly imprevsive, pref. 


aced his remarks by quoting the following stanza of a 
familiar hymn : 
‘* Life is the time to serve the Lord, 
The time to secure the great reward ; 
And, while the lamp ho/ds out to burn, 
: The vilest sinner may return.’’ 

Then he suddenly paused and solemnly added, ‘‘ But 
he’ll not be very likely to.” The remark may provoke a 
smile from the reader, but I can assure him, as the elder 
delivered it, the humorous mode of putting his thought 
only deepened the serious impression of his manner and 
the good-effeet made by his excellent remarks. 

While pastor of a church in a manufacturing town, 
an accident. occurred, I belleve in one of the woolen 
mills of the city. A-young girl with a remarkable sult 
of long, luxuriant halr, of which she was very vain, 
allowed it often to flow about her person. One day one 
of the loose haira caught in the machinery, among 
which she was moving carelessly, and soou her long 
tresses were relentlessly drawn in, lock by lock, until 
her whole scalp was literally torn from her head.-“A 
layman related the incident in the prayer-meeting, and 
then ‘‘ improved it” after this faahion: ‘‘ We cannot 
afford to be careless as we move among the mighty 
temptations of this world—temptations through which 
our adversary, the devil, is ever watching and hoping to 


| drag us down to the destruction of oursouls. Our hearts 


are constantly throwing out fine filaments of desire, 
which may get fast in one sin or another, and then 
comes the danger of our being dragged bodily into evil, 
and sorely hurt and injured before the Great Manager, 
who controls even the devil, can stop the machinery and 
get us out of our entanglements. ‘ Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.’ ” 

The timeliness of these remarks, and their practical 
application, made a deep impression when they were 
uttered. 

Another layman took as the subject of his remarks a 
petition in a prayer to which he had lately listened. It 
was offered for ‘‘the one who should die nert.” Ata 
Sunday morning prayer-meeting, held in the church of 
the writer’s father, before the hour of regular morning 
service, a layman, speaking of the women being early 
at the sepulcher on Easter morning, drew the lesson that 
church members should be prompt at every service, for 
they were supposed to come to seek the Saviour, and 
they ought to be early at the service which is to reveal 


ccess in the Christian life. Are: 


they do shine. 


him tothem. He urged that his brethren be ewrnest 
seekers, ev) /y in their places, not late at church, behind. 
hand at prayer-meeting, and showing, by tardiness, 
want of interest. A clergyman would Lardly empha. 
| size such a jesson from such an incident, but it illus- 
trates the lay tendency to give a personal, ‘‘ practt- 
cal” turn to the Scriptures, the importance of which 
some clergymen forget in their care for scholarly ex- 
egesis. 

These examples of lay prayer-meeting talks, with 


trations of ¢ffective lay exhortation, from the inabllity 
of the writer to recall the exact Janguage in which the 
ideas were couched, serve, nevertheless, to exhibit some- 
thing of the cffectiveness cf the mode cf thought and 
expression of the every-day man speak!ng upon the fh- 
terests of Eternity.—{ Homiletic R-view. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


IME cannot burt you—yéou that are the children of 

_ grace, for grace places you beyond {ts devastating 
power. S!ncan oo longer harm you, for sin sball no 
longer have dominion over you. You have passed 
beyond the power of that which lesds unto death, and 
are now walking in the path of obedience which leads 
unto righteousness. Death has lost its sting for you, the 
grave its victory ; for ye have already passed from death 
unto life, and the grave to you 1s but the vestibuleof the 
heavenly city, the door which admits you {nto the pres- 
ence of the everlasting God. 


We live inatime of great sifting of opintons‘and of 
great disquiet of conscience. And that will continue 
until we have discovered the true ground cn which our 
religion and our faith must rest, and abandon forever 
the artificial and crumbling foundations lafd in op!nions 
that shift from age to age. The true fonndation 1s Christ; 
not the Christ of an unintelligible theology, but the 
Christ who represents and expresses all that is holy and 
beautiful in our moral perceptions, all that 1s universal 
in the conscience and the beart, the undying aspirations 
of mankind. Then we shall not be disturbed by the Joss 
of old opinions, but, with one of the sweetest Christian 
poets of our time, who sings serenely in his mellow age, 
we, too, shall sing— | 

The tree of faith its bare, dry boughs mnst shed, 
That nearer heaven the living ones may climb. 


Our time’s unrest—an angel sent of God, | 
Troubling with life the waters of the-world. 


_ Therefore I trust, although to outward sense 

Both true and false seem threatened ; I will hold 

With nearer light my reverence for the o!d, 

And calmly wait the births of Providence. 

No gain is lost ; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wrecks of schemes and creeds ; 
Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task field and o’»rpeopled town; 

Truth has charmed life; the Inward Word survives, 
And day by day its revelation brings ; 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, whatsoever things 
Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new Gospel verifies the old. 


If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us at least llve 
so as to deserve happiness. 

A good word is an easy obligation, but not to speak 
ill requires only our silence, which costs nothing. 

He never was so good as he should be that doth not 
strive to be better than he is; he never will be better 
than he {is that doth not fear to be worse than he was. 
Let your religion be seen. Lamps do not talk, but 


no gong ; yet, far over the waters, its friendly Hght fs 
seen by the mariner. 

We may be, and ought to be, vexed at evil. Weare 
stung by insults to humanity, and may well have atouch 
of that divine wrath shown tn Jesus when he looked 
round about him with rightcous anger. But when we 
are vexed with ourselves it is our own fault. We have 
departed from the lines of Caoristian conversation. We 
have gone against the spiritual guide with which we are 
all furnished. It {s not well or wise to look on this as 
mere Worldly worry, of no note. As we are Christians, 
we should have a quick perception of the nearness of 
God the Father Almighty. We may use his living 
power and presence though the necessity be domestic, not 
ecclesiastical. We should be in no fear of affronting or 
interrupting him. We may just simply look up into his 
face with the thought, I have been wrong, foolish, irri. 

table, stupid. 

The presence of Christlans—that is, of men honestly 
seeking to do the will of Christ—must {tself be a blessing 
to any nation. So far as they can succeed in their holy 
endeavor, they are as the salt by-which soctety fs pre- 

served from the corrupting influences which are ever 
active in the world. Tey are & power for truth, right- 
eousness, and goodness. They not only have power on 


earth, but have power in heaven. 


however much being lost to their forcibieness, as filus- 


A lighthouse sounds no drum, it beats ~ 
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THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


HE report of the Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children would furnish incidents for 
a most striking temperance column—a column of ‘‘ In- 
temperance Notes.” No reportorial coloring would be 
needed to heighten the effect. The matter-of-fact style 
of the report is more appropriate. On page 19 is the 
following : 


“January 12. (Case No. 21,587.) Complaint was tbis | 


date received that a child of four years was in improper 
hands and badly treated by a family named Black, living 
at No. 242 East Eighty-fourth Street. An officer was sent 
to investigate the case. Without making his pr sence known 
to the family, the officer waited but a short time, when the 
boy appeared with a large flask in his hand, and, exposed 
to the most piercing cold, made his way to a neighhoring 
saloon, where the sale to the child of twenty cents’ worth 
of whisky was witnessed by the officer. The saloon-keeper 
was arrested and the child taken to the Suciety’s reception- 
rooms. Further investization revealed the fact that Thomas 
Black was confined to his bed and verging on delirium 
tremens, and his wife was quite a wreck from drink. The 
child’s mother, whose name proved to be Marks, had died 
three years before, and the whereabouts of his reputed 
father being unknown, he had thus fallen into unfortunate 
surroundings. 

‘When the case was presented in court, the boy was 
committed to the American Female Guardian Society. The 
proprietor of the saloon was tried, convicted, and fined $25 
His license was also revoked by the Board of Excise, and 
the saloon closed.’’ 


Oa page 20 we find this : 

“January 20. (Case No 21698) John Brown is a 
Norwegian -ailor living at 321 East Twenty-fourth Street 
On this day he was arrested for assault upon bis wife and 
children. An investigation showed that he had come home 
late at night, drunk, and beaten his wife, who saved herself 
by escaping from the house. He then turned to the chil- 
dren, who were sleeping. The baby, eighteen months of 
age. was throwp across the room, and lay bruised and 
screaming when’found. Johnnie, aged ten, was seized by 
the ears, and thus lifted bodily from the bed. He was struck 
in the face and repeatedly kicked. His ears were almost 
torn from his head, and his face bruised and blackened. 
When the brutal father was arraigned before Justice White, 
such was the condition of the boy that the Justice remarked, 
with indignation, that he regretted that it was not within 
his power to order a hundred lashes forthe man. He wag 
held for trial at the Coart of Special Sessions, convicted, 
acd sentenced to one year in the penitentiary. 

‘*The mother, who is a worthy and industrious woman, 
was temporarily assisted, and the boy was placed, at her 
request, in the New York Juvenile Asylum.”’ 


Page 21 presents a similar case, and so it goes through- 
out the report. The volume is in no way intended as a 
temperance document, yet nearly every page presents 
horrible atrocities due directly to liquor. It has often 
been urged that the victims of the saloons are “‘ willing 
victims,” and that the law should deal only with 
** crimes,” and not with ‘‘ vices.” The report before us 
brings very vividly to mind that come of the victims are 
unwilling.” 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has been organized in this city for twelve years Its 
work last year was greater than ever before. An aver- 
age of twenty complaints a day were received and invee- 
tigated, and an average of six cases prosecuted. Only 
seventy prosecutions out of the two thousand falled to 
result in a conviction. Over 3,000 children have been 
rescued and relieved. In addition to this the Society in. 
vestigated almost three thousand applications to have 
children committed to public charitable institutions 
Twelve hun dred of these were found to be improper 
cases, thus saving the city, at the per capita allowance of 
$104 per year. the sum of $124,000 As will be seen 
from this, the Society does not believe in relieving parents 
from their responsibilities as parents. It belfeves tbat 
soclety owes most important duties to the children, but 
one of these is to prevent parents from shirking their 
duties. This principle has been too often forgotten by 
the managers of our orphanage asylums. 

Mr. Fellows, the Superintendent of the Society, ina 
conversation with a representative of The Christian 
Union, said that, after a long struggle, they are now 
succeeding in securing the necessary legislation to com- 
pel employees to fulfill their obligations to the children 
in theiremploy. This victory, he said, has in large part 
been due to the co-operation of the trades-unions. Notz 
only has the law been passed to prevent children under 
fourteen from working in factories, but it is actually 
being enforced. The Society keeps a watch over the 
factories, and when it finds that children are being 
crowded into unhealthy rooms, or into places ‘‘ where 
moral contamination creates an atmosphere eyually bad,” 
it interferes in their behalf. When children are injured 


in their work, the Society tries to see to it that their em- 
ployers pay the damages which the law requires Manu- 
facturers used to find it cheaper to employ children to 
do work which was dangerous even for men. When 
fingers were cut off the factory physician would attend 
to the case, and some trifilng sum would be given to the 


boy’s parents. The Society is trying to see to it that the | 


| 


rendering a boy a cripple shall entail a penalty which is 
more than nominal. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


CIRCULAR has just been issued by the executive 

officers of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States. They call attention to the urgent demand of 
the times for a clorer and more intelligent co operation 
on the part of Christians to the fitness of the Evangell- 
cal Alliance as a medium for such co-operation. and the 
consequent desirability of broadening its work. This 
the Alliance proposes to accomplish in three ways: 1. 
By the organization of branch alliances. 2. By holding 
annual great conventions. 3 By making the National 
Alliance a great bureau of information touching religious 
and reformatory work. Under this head the officers 
add : 

“We have abundant evidence tuat such a bureau is 
already in demand, which demand will be greatly increased 
with the increasing interest in Christian sociology. By 
means of its branch alliances and corresponding members 
throughout the land, the Alliance will enjoy special factili- 
ties for gathering and disseminating intelligence and for 
forming a library. It will issue, at short intervals, care- 
fully prepared papers, in tract form, which will give to the 
public thoroughly sifted facts of practical value bearing on 
some department of Christian aud reformatory work. 

‘* The Rey. Josiah Strong, D D , author of ‘ Our Country,’ 
has accepted a call to the General Secretaryship of the 
Alliance, and will give his entire time to its duties. 

‘* The gravest responsibilities press upon the churches of 
the United States. Never before in their history have they 
looked out upon such possibilities or enjoyed such opportu- 
nities. All who believe that there should be greater concert 
of action on the part of Christians in order to meet these 

responsibilities and grasp these opportunities are cordially 
invited to co-operate with the Evangelical Alliance. 

‘* Avy persons desiring further information or suggestions 
concerning the formation of branch alliances are requested 
to address the General Secretary, 42 Bible House, New 
York.”’ 


SOME FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Mohammedans have ninety names for God; but 
among them all they have not ‘‘ Our Father.”’ 


The Rev. Jonathan Crossett, who for seventeen years has 
been a missionary in China, says that one section of China 
is still untouched by the missionaries—the Mongols living 
to the north and west. The Mongols go down to Lassa in 
Thihet as to a Mecca, and evidence can be found among 
them of the teachings of the early Christians. They are the 
most tenacious as to their religion of any people whom he 
bad ever met. Their deity is called Borhan, or “ light,’’ 
and their belief—Lamaism—is founded upon tenets held by 
all Christians. They observe one day in every seven ; and 
although they worship idols, they have ten commandments 
similar to the Biblical commandments, and their aun of 
morals is very high. 

The total contributions to foreig: missions in 1885 by the 
different British societies of all Protestant denominations 
were £1,222,263, or $6,111,315. The British Roman Catholics 
contributed £6,688 to foreign mission”, and the Catholics 
of all Christendom gave that year $1,325,850 for their 
foreign missions, while Protestants contributed more than 
$11,000,000. 


The Committee of the *‘ Official Year-Book ”’ of the Church 
of England states that the amount contributed for 1885 
exceeds by about $2,000,000 the sum raised for Church 
purposes in the preceding year. Over $8 000,000 has been 
voluntarily contributed in twelve months for the building 
or restoration of churches and parsonages and the endow- 
ment of benefices. 


Bishop Tayler’s steamer, to ran on the Congo, is now 
under contract in England. It will be a light-draught ves- 
sel of steel, galvanized throughout, and capable of develop- 
ing a high rate of speed. The steamer will be 90 feet long, 
16 feet beam, and 5 feet depth of hold. She will be fur- 
pished with two deck-saloons, each 16 feet by 8, and be 
lighted by electricity—a masthead arc lamp of 4,000 candle 
power, and incandescent lamps for the cabins. The boat 
will be built in sections, and be transported from Liverpool 
to the Congo, and thence some 300 miles up the river to 
Stanley Pool, in parcels weighing not over 65 pounds each, 
reaching there in May. 


A Parilamentary return just issued shows the relation of 
the Irish magistracy to the different religious bodies. There 
are, it appears, in Ireland as many as 5,065 magistrates. 
O* these, 3,780 are Protestants, 1,229 Roman Catholics, and 
7 of other religious persuasions, the special religious pro- 
clivities of 49 being unknown. Of the Protestants, 3,343 
are Episcopalians, 326 Presbyterians, 52 —n 30 
Quakers, and 29 Unitarians. 


A bill now or lately before the German Reichsrath made 
provision for the exemption of theological students from 
military service. However pleasing such a provision 
may have been to some of the young divines, it does not 
appear to have been acceptable to all. Some of the rising 
hopes of the Church have petitioned the Reichsrath oppos- 
irg any such exemption as that proposed by the bill. 
‘“‘This is a time,’’ they say, ‘‘ when sacrifices are required 
on behalf of the Fatherland, and not for granting exclusive 
privileges to certain classes of the of the community.”’ 


The American Baptist "Missionary Society has just re- 


| country between Banza Mauteke and Lukungu. The revival) 
started among some Lukungu carriers, who saw that some 
of the people, who had thrown away their idols, had not 
suffered any harm. They spread the news on their way 
home, and the missionaries—the Rev. Henry Richards and — 
wife—were urged to make a trip to Lukungu. They 
held meetings on the way, and converts came in by the 
hundred. A chief came to the preaching, and went home 
and burned his idols. Converts to the number of over a 
thousand were received, and hundreds of wooden and rag 
idols were burned. The missionaries are building a chapel. 
They have sent to En gland for corrugated iron, as the ants 
eat up the wooden posts, and the straw thatch rots about 
as fast as it is put up. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


work of establishing kindergartens in San Fran-~ 
cisco is exciting much attention. The eeventh annual 
report of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association states 
that seven years ago there was but one on the Pacific Coast, 
while there are now forty in the city and immediate vicin- 
ity, with 2,000 children enrolled. These are all free. The 
receipts of the Association the last year were $16,507, of 
which $5,000 were from Mrs. Senator Stanford, whais Hon- 
orary President. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, is President and chief manager. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Chinese Mission in 
California was held February 6, in the First Congregational 
Church in Oakland. A large audience was deeply interested 
in the exercises. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
McLean, the President, the Rev. W. C. Pond, the Superin- 
tendent, and by several Christian Chinese, including Jee 
Gam, the first convert, and now a court interpreter <A 
collection of $200 was taken. The Rev. Mr. Pond is inde- 
fatigable in prosecuting this Chinese work, in addition to 
that of the pastorate of Bethany Congregational Church in 
the city. There are a large number of Chinese members in 
his church, two having recently been received. | 

The Rev. J. D. Davis, who is on his return as a missionary 
to Japan, has made several interesting addresses in San 
Francisco and Oakland ; and Miss Carrie W. Hunt, a teacher 
in Utah under the New West Education Commission, has 
also been speaking in regard to the work amvng the Mor- 
mons, 

Immense numbers of excursionists from the Eastern 
States, and many immigrants from that section, are pouring 
into the State, and there is a ‘‘ boom ”’ in real estate. The 
price is, so much for land, sq@ much for climate, and, in 
some cases, 80 much for view! Abundant rains have dissi- 
pated all fears of a drought which were beginning to be felt. 

J. C. H. 


OBITUARY. 


A. SERVICE in memory of the late Mrs. Hubbard wag 
held on Monday of last week in the University 
Presbyterian Church ot this city. Mrs. Hubbard was the 
daughter of Benjamin Silliman, of Yale, and the wife of 
Professor Oliver P. Hubbard, of Dartmouth. She was born 
in New Haven in 1813 Her great-grandfather, Jonathan 
Trump, was Governor of Connecticut under King George 
III., and subsequently, when the Colony became one of the 
United States, was elected to that office. On her paternal 
side her grandfather, General Gold Selleck Silliman, was in 
command of the Colonial forces of Connecticut during the 
Revolution, and took an active part in the service through- 
out the war. Mrs. Hubbard conducted a school that ob- 
tained a wide reputation in Hanover, N. H., and subse- 
quently in New Haven before coming to New York. Since 
1883 she had been President of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, and had 
labored actively in this work. 


The Rev. John H. Pettingell died, February 27, in New 
Haven, Conn., at the age of seventy-two years. He graduated 
from Yale in 1837, taught in deaf and dumb institutions in 
New York and Philadelphia, was pastor in Saybrook and 
elsewhere, and was for some time engaged in missionary 
work at home and abroad. He was the author of many 
books, mostly on theological or controversial topics, which 
obtained a wide appreciation and gave their author a high 
reputation as a scholar and thinker. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND 

—An excellent and praiseworthy idea has occurred to the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor ef the North 
Congregational Church of Springfield, Mass. At its last 
monthly meeting it raised in a few minutes the sum of 
$76.50, which was increased in twenty-four hours to $129 50, 
to be used in aiding the American Home Missionary to 
lift its burden of debt at once—if possible before March 31, 
when the fiscal year closes. _The Society was stimulated by 
the knowledge that if all branches of the General] Assocta- 
tion would do the same the entire debt would be paid. It 
has sent ont a circular calling the attention of the other 
societies to the matter. The movement has the hearty 
indorsement of the Rev. Messrs. Van Norden, Burnham, 
Buckingham, Cone, and Reed, of Springfield, and Dr. Glad- 
den, fermerly of Springfield; to which we beg to add the 
hearty and unqualified approval of The Christian Union. 

—The revival services conducted by the Rev. Sam Small 
in Worcester, Mass., closed on February 27, the last service 


being attended by nearly or quite 10,000 people. 


—In going from the Hartford Theological Seminary to the 
Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny City, the Rev. 
Dr. Matthew T. Riddle will, says an exchange, merely return 
to his old home and friends. He is an alumnus of the 


ceived intelligence of @ revival among the natives in the 


| Western Seminary ; his father was leng the pastor of the 
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Third Presbyterian Church at Pittsburg ; and his grandfather 
was President of Jefferson College. 

—Mr. Cable was given a warm reception at the opening 
of bis Bible class for the general public at the Northampton 
Opera-House Sunday, over three hundred people of every 
shade of theological belief attending. College professors, 
ministers, and laymen were equally free in questioning Mr. 
Cable, who answered promptly and logically without the 
least con‘usion, his colloquial manner being especially 
happy.—([Springfield Republican. 

—The reception given by the Mount Hermon Young 
Men’s Association to new stndents on Washington’s 
Birthday closed, says an exchange, with the announcement 
that all would join in singing the national anthem ‘* Amer- 
ica.’? At the commencement of the second stanza the 
American students seemed at a loss for words, and the 
Englishmen, improving the opportunity, closed the song 
with ‘‘ God Save the Queen.”’ 

—At the Sunday-School Convention of the Congregational 
Conference of Hampden County, Mase., at Springfield last 
week, addresses were made by the Rev. Orville Reed on 
‘* Preparation for Teaching, Spiritual and Intellectual ;’’ by 
the Rev. Herhert Morey, by Mrs. A. E. Perry, and others, 
A resolution was adopted binding the members of the Con- 
ference to teach the principles of total abstinence. 

—The annual meeting of the New England Education 
Society was he'd in Boston on Monday of last week. The 
Hon. Jacob Sleeper was eiected President; the Treasurer 
reported that $2,000 had been received during the year ; 
since the Society’s organization in 1855 $58,000 has been 
spent in aiding young men to study for the ministry. 

—A new religious organization known as the People’s 
Baptist Church was organized in Manchester, N. H., last 
week. 

—The New Hampshire South Conference of Untversalists 
at Henniker, N H., last week, was addressed by the Rev. E. 
Fitzgerald, of Henniker, the Rev. G. L. Demorest, D.D., 
and the Rev. W. H. Morrison, of Manchester. 

—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
gregational Cinb at Easthampton, Mass. Tuesday of last 
week, the subject of Progressiveness in New England The 
ology was discussed. A paper was read by Dr. 8 G. Buck- 
ingham, and addresses were made by the Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton, the Kev. R. A. Hume, and others. 

—The donations of Park Street Church in Boston last 
year amounted to #29000, of which $5,000 went to the 
American Board. 

—Sixteen years ago a missionary seciety was formed at 
New Ipswich, N. H., from which bas sprung the Interpa- 


. tlonal Tract and Missionary Society, pubilshing tracts in 


English, French, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, and Danish, 
Mission headquarters are established in foreign States, 
including Russia, Norway, China, and New Zealand, 
and one is to be established the present year in South 
Africa, where there are thousands of English-speaking 
ple. 
sed Churcb, the latest orthodox Congregational church 
organized in the city of Worcester, Mass., has been former- 
ly organized, and the Rev. George 8. Pelton, formerly of 
Deadwood, Dak., installed as pastor, all of the city pastors 
being present and participating in the services. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Daily noonday religious meetings during Lent have 
been arranged for business men at the Church of the Stran- 
gers in this clty—Dr. Deems, pastor. This has been done at 
the request of a number of the most prominent business 
men of the city, and the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, rector of 8t. 
George’s Church, is conducting them this week. The 
services will be similar to the Advent services conducted 
for business men in Tvinity Church by Missioner Aitken 
last year. 

—Many Christians have attended with interest the lect- 
ures on Jewish bistory and literature given by Dr. Pereira 
Mendes, of this city. The lecture to be delivered on Mon- 
day, the 14th inst., will be of special interest to such attend- 
ants, as the subject will be Jewish influence on the spread of 


Christianity and the rise of the early Christian Church. 


Dr. Mendes courteously informs us that he will be pleased 
to see any of our readers present. 

—The First United Presbyterian Church at East 116th 
Street, Harlem, has been reorganized, and is to be heresfter 
under the direction of the New York Presbytery. 

—A farewell reception was given in the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, on the evening of 
March 2, to the Rev. George F. Pentecost, who recently 
resigned as pastor in order to resume his work as an evan- 

elist. 
‘ —The Herkimer Street Baptist Church of Brooklyn has 
purchased a site for a new chureh on Sumner Avenue. 

—In Philadelphia the work of systematic evangelization 
proceeds with gratifying results. Ata recent meeting the 
Rev. Dr. Good, of the Heidelberg Reformed Church, Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee, said that the reports from 
the various churches participating in the evangelical move- 
ment had been encouraging, and that it would probably be 
decided to continue the union prayer-meeting in order to 
encourage the continuance of the evangelizing work. 

—Arrangements have been made for holding the next 
Ecumenical Council of the Methodist Church in the United 


States in 1891. In the English Committee appointed to. 


consider where the Council should te held, the resolution 
that it be held in America was moved by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and seconded by the Rev. C. H. Kelly. Copies 
of the resolution were sent to the Presidents of a]] the Meth- 
odist churches of Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, West Indies, and Africa, and also to the Secretary of 
the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States. The last Ecumenical Council—it was the 
first of the kind held by the denomination—met in London 
in the fall of 1881. 
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—The seceders from the Fort Greene Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn have resolved, in spite of the Rev. Benjamin 
Staunton’s resignation, to continue their independent church 
organization in Adelphi Hali,and the Rev. James McE!- 
hiney officiated last Sunday. 

—The Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of this 
city is celebrating this week the semi centennial of its or- 
ganization. On Sunday a historical discourse was delivered 
by the pastor, Dr. J. M. King, and a sermon was preached 
by Dr. J. M. Buckley. 

—Philadelphia is to have a colored Catholic church. 
There are two hundred colorei Catholics in the city, and very 
few of them find it advantageous to worship with their white 
brethren. Archbishop Ryan is strongly in favor of the new 
movement, it is said. 

—By the will of the late William L. Douglass, of Hacketts- 
town, N. J., the bulk of his estate is divided between the 
Boards of the Home and Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

—The Presbyterian church at Berlin, N. J., was rededi- 
cated on Thursday of last week after extended alterations. 

—There were recently received into the Presbyterian 
church at Waverly, N. Y., nineteen new members, sixteen 
by profession of faith, nearly all of whom were young peo- 


ple. Since the dedication last September of its new house 


of worship this church has been notably blessed in increased 
earnestness and harmony. 

—The trustees of the Belleville Avenue Church of New- 
ark, N.J., have united in a statement tothe public in which 
they-deny that there is any dissatisfaction or lack of har- 
mony in the church in consefuence of the Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost’s recent discourse on ‘‘ Land, Labor, and Wealth.’’ 

—The Knox Presbyterian Church of this city dedicated 
last Sunday its new house of worship at Seventy-second 
Street ard Second Avenue. In 1883 a few people of Presby- 
terian faith, generally Scotch or Scotch-Irish, began holding 
meetings every Sunday evening over a stable in East Seven. 
ty-seventh Street. About this nucleus grew what is known 
asthe Knox Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. David 


G. Wylte is pastor. From the stable the congregation moved }- 


into a room in a tobacco factory in East Seventy-sixth 
Street, and later they worshiped in the old edifice vacated 
by St. James’s Episcopal Church, East Seventy-seconud 


Street. 
THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


@—In a recent interview with a newspaper correspondent 
Mr. Sankey said, speaking of the evangelizing work which 
he and Mr. Moody propose to do in Chicago: ‘‘ We are 
after the people who don’t go to church. The good folks 
can get along without us. For that reason our work will 
be carried on in the various churches of the city rather than 
in a public hall, and we are going to keep the religious peo- 
ple out of our meetings. Hithertoin our revival work we 
have found that all the room was taken up by regular 
church-goers. Now we are going to loek these out and 
admit only those to whom attendance at divine service is a 
novelty. Tickets of admission will be distributed in the 
various districts of the town among the non-church- goers, 
and to the holders of these tickets will be given the first 
choice 

—The trustees of Yankton College, Dakota, have, in view 
of recent newspaper reports, passed a series of resolutions 
declaring their trust in the President, the Rev. Joseph Ward, 
D.D., and asserting that the college has not been in any 
way committed by Dr. Ward to the so called Andover doc- 
trine, nor has any attempt been made by him or others so to 
commit it. 

—The Plymouth Congregational Church of Milwaukee, 
Wis., which is about to erect a new church edifice, proposes, 
in order to bring the church nearer to the non-church-going 
masses, to make a ‘“‘new departure’’ in church methods, 
thus deseribed by the local press: ‘‘ The first rtep will be to 
erect a church that will combine in it the entertaining feat- 
ures of secular organizations, and less of the distinctively 
cathedral qualities. There will be, probably, an amusement 
hall, society or club rooms, and other features similar to 
those instrumentalities being made use of by the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in all the large cities. Then, 
in the matter of services, there will be corresponding 
changes. The Sabbath morning service will be as now, with 
asermon. This will be designed especially for the members 
of the church—for the church family, so tospeak. The 
other services will then be of such a character that outsiders 
may takea part. The evening service will probably be of the 
nature of a concert. Into these mixed services a strong 
effort will be made to bring the non-church-going classes.’’ 

—The directors of the theological seminary at Columbia, 
8. C., are endeavoring to re establish the seminary and to 
open its doors for students. Dr. J. L. Girardeau has accept. 
ed the chair of theology. The Rev. Dr. G. B. Strickler, of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected Perkins professor of natural 
science in connection with Revelation (Dr. Woodrow’'s 
chair), and the Rey. C. C. Horsman, D.D., of Missouri, has 
been chosen to fill the chair of Biblical literature and ex- 
egesis of Scripture, 

—This is something that could not have happened even so 
late as the days of Bishop Gilbert Haven. At the last meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Conference, Bishop Merrili was enter- 
tained at the home of a well-to-do negro family, members 
of the Methodist Church, and yet was cordially invited by, 
dined witb, and preached for the Southern Methodist pas- 
rs.—[Exchange. 

—The Rev. Henry M. Scudder, who some time since 
resigned the pastorate of Plymouth Church, Chicago, on 
account of ill health, preached his tarewell sermon, a his- 
torical discourse, there last Sunday. 

—The difficulty which has arisen between many of the 
students of the Roger Williams University of Nashville, 
Tenn. (which is under the care of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society) and the executive officers of the university 


the result of an attempt todrawa ‘color line.’”? Certain 
charges were made against Dr. Stifler, the President, and 
Mr. Balch, the Treasurer, as regards the financial manage- 
ment and moral influence especially of the latter. The New 
York Board has investigated the matter, and has passed a 
vote of confidence in Mr. Balch. It was also voted that “* the 
charges against Dr. Stifler do not in themselves constitute 
sufficient ground for avy action in the direction of his 
removal at present from the presidency of the University.”’ 
It was, however, decided that, in view of the existing lack of 
harmony in the management of the institution, a change of. 
administration may be necessary in the near future. 

—The Congregational church of East Lake, Mich., laid 
the corner-stone of its new building on March 2, which was 
the fifth anniversary of the organization of the church. 

—The Presbyterian church in Albion, Mich., observed its 
semti-centennial anniversary last week. The present mem- 
bership is 168. 

—The Y. M. C. A. of Washington, D. C., has recently 
issued its annual report. It ts stated that the society has 


just liquidated a debt of $12,000, which is the last payment — 


on the property occupied by this organization on New York 
Avenue, valued at $60,000. 

—The Rev. Rollo Ogden, pastor of the Case Avenue Pres. 
byterian Church of Cleveland, Ubio, has surprised his con- 
gregation by resigning. He said: ‘‘ My only reason for 
this step is a change, or rather a growth and maturing, of 
ti eological opinions which makes it impossible for me, 
in good conscience, to longer assent to the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church.’’ 

—The semi-centennial anniversary of the First Church of 
Christ, Galesburg, Ill., was observed by a three days’ cele- 
bration, February 25, 26, and 27. The occasion was one of 
triple significance in that the church, the colony. which has 
developed into the city, and Knox College had a common 
origin, and for many years a common history. All three 
owe their existence to the wisdom and foresight of the Rev. 
George W. Gale, of Whitesboro’, N. Y., and grateful tribute 
was paid to his memory at the various exercises. 

—A hundred new members have been received into Plym- 
onth Charch, Minneapolis, at the last two communions. 
The church bas now nine hundred members. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—W, K. Vaille has been formally dismissed, on account of iI) 
health, from the church In Packardville, Mass., of which he had 
been pastor sixteen years. 

—George Dustan, formerly pastor of the church at Peterboro’, 
N. H., has been elected Superintendent of the Hartford Orphan 
Asylum. 

—Heury Wilson, of Maywood, IIl., has been called to Carpen- 
tersville. 

—S,.L. Blake, of the Calvinistic “ongregational Church, of 
Fitchburg, Mavs., has accepted a call to the First Church: f New 
London, Conn. 

—S. H. Keller was ordained in Mendon, Mich., last month. 

—William Carruthers, of Fairhaven, Mass., has received a call 
from the Union Church, Richmond Hill, L. I. 

—R N. Higgins, of Calumet, Mich., accepts a call to Bannibal, 
Mo. 

irs A. Smith, of South Dartmouth, Mass., has resigned. ~ 

—Lyman E. Hood, of Knoxville, Tenn, has resigned 

—N. O. Mohr was crdained to the ministry at Peynold’s 
Bridge, Conn., on February 27. He has been accepted as a mis- 
sionary to China by the American Board. 

—Frank B. Vrooman accepts a call to Independence, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Charies D. Barrows accepts a call to the First Church of Os- 


wego, N. Y.—not Clinton, N. Y., as;has been heretofore incor- 
rectly stated. 

—J. B. McCool has received a call from Kingston, N. J. 

—Clarence Geddes, of the First Church of Astoria, N. Y., has 
been compelled to resign on account of ill health. 

—J .K. Klack, of Bucyrus, Ohio, has declined a call from 
Franklin, Ind 

—W. Blair, of Centerville, Mich., accepts a call from Reading. 

—W.S. Buck has received a call tu Petersburg, Mich. 

—J B. Adams has received a call from Atco, N. J. 

—R M. Brown, D.D, of Bellaire, Ohio, accepts a call from the 
church in Wellisburg, W. Va. 

—I. T. Hott has been {nstalled as pastor at Decatur, Ind. 

—C.H Bruce accepts his call to the Fifth Church, Kansas City. 

—J A. Maxwell, D.D., of Titusville, Pa., has received a call 
to the First Congregational Church of Danbury, Conn,. 

—B. D. Sinclair accepts a call to Fowlerville, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—Charles D. Andrews, of Christ Church, East Washington, 
D. C , bas received a call to Christ Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

—Chasiee L. Arnold accepts the rectorship of Grace Church, 
Galena, Iil. 

—J. 8B. Craighill declines the rectorship of the church at 


Trappe, Md. 
—Thomas O. Tongue has declined the rectorrhip of St. Paul’s 
Church, © alvert, Md. x 


BAPTIST. 

—Dryden W. Phelps was lately installed as pastor of the 
church at Wilmington, Vt. 

—J. Judson Taylor, of Lexington, Ky , has accepted a call to 
the Summit Avenue Church, Jersey City. 

—E O. Holyoke, of Springfield, Wass., has received a call from 
Providence, R. I. 

—W. C. Cattell, of Newport, N. J., has resigned. 


—Thomas A. T. Hanna, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has recetved a call 


to the church in White Plains. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. A. Singmaster was installed as pastor of St. Matthew's 
English Lutheran Church io Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. 

—John 8. Gaskill, presiding elder of the Camden Distriet of 
the New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Conference, died recently 
in Camden City. He had been an Influential man in his denomi- 
nation and a pulpit orator of some note. 

—Benjamin Pillsbury, D.D., a prominent clergyman in. the 
Methodist denomination, died suddenly of heart disease in 


is not, it is now stated, as had been heretofore reported, ‘ Middletown, Conp., February 27, 
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Booxs AND UTHORS. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSACHUSETTS.’ 


Tais book is not history ; itis hardly even matertal 
from which history can be made. It iz an indictment of 
the early Puritan clergy of New England as a persecut- 
ing priesthood. This indictment is framed with all the 
skill of a prosecutor and all the heat cf a partisan. 
Whatever extenuating circumstances there may be are 
elther quietly ignored or, if that is impossible, made 
light of. All that will tend to blacken the reputation 
of the prisoners at the bar is palated in its blackest 
colors. Wherever an evil motive can be imputed, the 
imputation is made. Wherever innccent words can be 
twisted to an evil meaning, the twist is given. The 
private journals are ransacked, and expressions which 
on their face appear to be utterances of a wholly plous 
and godly but somewhat morbid and abnormal expe- 
rience are dragged out from the pages where they were 
written for no eye but God’s, and are held up to scorn 
as the expressions of hypocrisy and cant. The public 
records are presented in plecemesl, broken with aster- 
isks; fragments of sentences are thus woven together to 
make the worst possible showlaog for the accused. The 
same process is pursued to make the best possible show- 
ing for the persecuted Baptists and Quakers. The 
funds mental canon of historical criticism, that men are 
to be historically judged according to the circumstancos 
and measurements of their own time, is who'ly ignored. 
The fact that the Puritan colony was in constant danger 
from intrigues io Great Britain and from Indians and 
the elements in New E>gland, that unity appeared to 
be absolutely essential to the very life of the colony, 
and that in that age no other means of preserving unity 
was known but that of represston, is never once recog- 
nizad. The factthat Baptists, Antinomians, and Quakers 
repeatedly violated the rights cf the Puritans by intrud- 
ing on their assembifes with interruptions which in our 
own time wou'd send them to the lock-up {fs either 
passed by in silence or so obscured as to be hardly 
recogniz3d. The Puritan clergy are represented as a 
perseculing priesthood, an unscrupulous hierarchy, a 
Loyola organization with a Congregational and Calvin- 
istic theology, who were fighting to maintain their 
supremacy, as the inguisitors of Spain fought to main- 
- tain the supremacy of the Papal Church in the sixteenth 
century. They were ambitious, greedy of power, covet- 
ous of wealth, unscrupu'ous and cruel. Even the 
establishment of Harvard College had for its obj2ct no 
other alm than the perpetuation of a sacerdotal power. 
It is true that the clergy showed no inclination to estab- 
lish a hereditary caste, either natural or ecclesiastical ; 
in other words, that the absolutely essential element of 
a dangerous hierarchy was wholly wanting ; true, also, 
that they opened the college which they founded on 
equal terms to laymen and to clergymen, and attached 
no ecclestastical condition to entrance; but this was 
only because they did not know any better. They were 
a hypocritical, canting, Pharisaic hierarchy ; and the 
end of their domination was the ‘‘ Emancipation of 
Massachusetts.” 

We repeat that this is not history. Unatempered 
abuse of the Puritans is at least as far from the truth 
as unlimited eulogy. Taey were great and good men ; 
but they lived in an imperfect age, and shared the im- 
perfections of their age. The twentieth century will 
have the eame thing tosay of us. No one who believes 
in evolution, and applies it to the interpretation of his- 
tory, will or can accept such a simple explanation as 
this of Mr. Adams to the unfolding of early New Eng- 
land history. Liberty has always made its way by sub- 
stantially the same process. The minority have wished 
to make a place for their doctrine or their practice. 
They could not hope to commend {t to the majority ; 
they have not, therefore, argued for the obnoxlous 
thing, they have simply argued for liberty. When at 
last the liberty has been gained the same process has 
been repeated ; a new minority has arisen to demand 
some new liberty for some new creed or deed, to be 
resisted in turn, to win a victory, and to become in 
time obstructionists to some new development. The 
same process is repeated even in our time; it is the 
minority which demand liberty, and the majority which 
are afraid of it. The Puritans were no exception to the 
rule. They came to this country to secure freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of thelr own con- 
science, but not to secure the same freedom for any one 
else. They had no notion of the principle that worship 
must always be free or it is not worship ; that erroneous 
opinions are not sins; that it is the function of govern- 
ment to protect men from injury, not to compel them 
to do right and be right; that error is dangerless so 
long as truth is ]«ft freeto combat it. These self-evident 
truths are not even now accepted in elther politica or 
religion. The Puritan argument is repeated again and 
again in both Church and State. Believe what you will, 


1 The Emancipation of Massachusetts, 


said the Puritav, butdo not bring your false beliefs into 
our colonies to trouble us. Belleve what you will, says 
his descendant, but do not bring your beliefs into our 
church, and the church of your fathers, to trouble us. 
Nor fs it true, though often asserted, that the hlerarchy 
have been cffenders above all others in this matter. 
They have been, perhaps, more intense, because they 
are more conscientious and moreinearnest. But Siberia 
is a monument to the cruelty of political intolerance. 
Nearly all the executions of Romanists under the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth were for the expression and mainte- 
nance of political opinions. There are plenty of men to- 
day in America that would be glad to repress by force, 
if they could, the expression of socialistic theories and 
opinions. To bea Mugwump in politics is as obnoxious 
to the majority as to be an Independent in theology. 
The Puritans were great, strong, brave men ; but they 
lived in the seventeenth century, not in the nineteenth ; 
and they lived under the dominance of seventeenth 
century ideas, not under those of the twentieth century. 
Among all the heroes of Puritan history William the 
Silent stands pre-eminent, because he loved Liberty for 
her own sake, not for the emancipation which she 
brought or promised to himor his party. Mr. Brooks 
Adams’s volume {s an intolerant book written to defend 
toleration. It is a bad contribution to a good cause. 


NOTABLE ETCHINGS." 


It Is, perhaps, unavoidable that a collection of etch- 
ings like this should be more or less ‘‘ popular ” {n char- 
acter, and we are not disposed to lay too much stress 
upon the fact that only three or four of the plates in this 
handsome volume make any especial appeal to the con- 
noisseur. For this vague personage is, after all, not the 
one te whom publishers and the majority of artists can 
look for their support, and the multitude who flatter 
themselves that the purchase of etchings is a sign of 
culture crave work ‘‘ decorative,” ‘‘ pictorial,” or story. 
telling. In itself the change from the steel engraving to 
the etching is an advance, because buria and steel are 
obstinate materials, and the etching needle and copper are 
the easiest and most direct means of expression, interpos- 
ing the slightest obstacles between the personality of the 
artist and his audience. But if the artist has nothing to 
say, and seeks only to hide his poverty of ideas beneath 
elaborate conventionalities, his results are really far less 
artistic than those of a skilled line engraver. The simple 
fact is that very much of current etching isa nonde- 
script production claiming the prestige of etching, but 
practically as artificial as engraving—neither one thing 
nor the other, and as insincere as the popular demand 
for a ‘‘ picture” which will make a show upon the 
wall, but which can also be called by the impressive 


name of etching. 


This, it seems to us, is the general tendency on eith 
side, but there is, of course, much diversity cf tastes and 
methods ; and the publishers of this v: lume have alfmed 
to make it catholic and representative. Those who have 
learned to appreciate the direct manner and suggestive 
results of the true painter-etcher may be referred to 
‘‘The Old Bridge,” by Dr. Leroy Milton Yale, one of 
the founders of the New York Etching Club. His sub- 
ject is a quaint structure over the Merrimac River 
between Amesburyand Newburyport. His etching has 
all the freshness of the sketch made by an artist charmed 
by a sudden view and dashing down its character with- 
out worrying himself over details. He catches the spirit 
of the scene, and suggests the accessories. A photograph 
would give the details; but the artist, whether he be 
painter or etcher, is nota photographer. In this way 
Dr. Yale has worked, proving his understanding 
of etching’s true place among the arts, and also his pos- 
session of adequate technical skill. Itis the spirit of the 
ecane again which is preserved in “* The Lily Pond,’ by 
Mc. Kruseman van Elten, another etcher of long expe- 
rience. His manner is more restrained, more composed 
perhaps, for itis one of the charms of etching that the 
artist’s personality can manifest itself as readily as in 
the freest sketching with any black and white medium. 
And so Mr. Van Elten’s calm Holland blood usually 
makes itself felt in his work. Sometimes there is a want 
of flavor, but here this tranquil pond and peaceful 
summer landscape found a most appropriate subject, 
weli rendered in an etching delightful either to a cultl- 
vated or to the popular taste. There is another plate in 
this collection which is interesting as embodying a strong 
effect gained by a considerable cleverness in the use of 
materials. Mr. St. John Harper’s reproduction ' of 
Ribera’s ‘‘ Head of St. Jerome” has been done prin- 
cipally in dry-point. He had to deal with the forcible 
contrasts of light and shadow favored by the Italian 
naturalists of the later sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, and the breadth of treatment and coarse 
power distinguishing a school which represented mis- 
directed power are very well reproduced, save that the 
contrasts have been somewhat exaggerated. Mr. Harper 
is not, and probably never will be, an exponent of etch. 
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By Brooks Adams. | 
(Boston ; Houghton, & Co.) 


| Hitchoock. Folio, (New York ; White, Stokes & Allen, $16.) 


ing as it has been practiced by the masters of the art. 
What he aims at is ‘‘ richness and truth of tone, as much 
quality as possible, and always keeping the line 
subordinated.” Then why not work in charcoal or 
mezzotint? Etching is a llnear art, and the personal 
quality of the line has much to do with {tscharm. Mr. 
Harper belongs to the modern school of elaborate pict- 
ure makers, who utterly fail to understand the character 
of etching, and the best that can be sald for him {a that 
he is a little cleverer craftsman than some of his 
brethren. 

This brings us to the figure etchings of the collection, 
which will undoubtedly interest the largest number. 
First comes ‘‘The Moorish Incense Burner,” by Mr. 
Gerome Ferris—a pretty face and a dubious perspective. 
Mr. Hamilton Hamilton has etched a young lady in — 
a Gainsborough hat with a white feather, holding, for 
no earthly reason, a white rose in her clumsily drawn 
left hand—a weak subject weakly rendered. Mr. J. J. 
Calahan has laboriously reproduced a photograph of a 
painting by Berne-Ballecour representing an unfortu- 
nate sentry shivering in the snow. Mr. F. M. Gregory 
has had an admirable subject in ‘“‘ Old Trinity and Wall 
Street.” How fascinating and individual Meryon’s 
etching of this scene would have been! How satisfac- 
torily it would have been etched by Halg, how viva- 
clously by Pennell! We prefer not to dwell upon Mr. 
Gregory’s feeble technique, utter lack of artistic feeling, 
and the characterless result. Little {s to be sald of Mr. 
J. B Sabin’s ‘‘The Bookworm,” a “reproduction to 
order” of a subject familfar through lithographs and 
prints. Mr. W. H. Shelton’s ‘‘ After the Hounds” is a 
showy plate, but its interest is superficial. Mr. Charles 
Volkmar’s landscape, ‘‘ Near Montigny,” shows some 
idea of what etching should be, but it is a commonplace 
piece of work. Nearly all these etchings illustrate a 
catering to p>pular taste, and not one of the seven would 
be tolerated by aconnolsseur. But as it is a question of 
the public, and not of the trained collector, we must 
add, in sympathetic justice, that these etchings are 
worth attention, and should attract considerable public 
interest. | 

The collection is introduced by Mr. Hitchcock’s re- 
view of etching as it is to-day in this country, on the 
Continent, and in England. He shows that compara: 
tively little original etching is being done, and that the 
tendency is more strongly toward reproductive work 
and the making of ‘‘ wall decorations which are con- 
sidered, thanks to Mr. Hamerton, to be more ‘truly 
artistic’ than colored photographs.” He speaks of the 
increasing practice of copyrighting paintings, and says : 
‘“* The painter who is influenced first of all by a desire 
to obtain a subject which shall please the public ts 
handicapped at the start. The etcher who produces 
the picture, knowing that his partis merely to put the 
subject before the public, must work with little enthu- 
siasm for his art.” Considerable attention is given to 
American reproductive etching. Toward the close of 
his critique Mr. Hitchcock says: ‘‘ Looking over the 
general output of American etchings, I may frankly 
say that the strongest present tendencles seem to me 
neither healthful nor artistic.” Mr. Hitchcock also 
accompanies each of the ten etchings with a chapter of 
biography, description, and technical explanation, with- 
out awarding praise or blame. 

This volume is well made as regards quality of paper 
and typography, although we cannot greatly admire the 
gilt stamping and Florentine framework upon the cover. 
On the whole, we believe no book of etchings has been 
published this season of equal importance. 


A Plain Man’s Talk on the Labor Question. By Simon New- — 
comb, LL.D. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) The criti- 
cism which we must make on this little book is one which ap- 
plies to a great deal of the literature which comes from men of 
the same school in political economy : it discusses very clearly 
and vigorously questions that have no existence, and throws 
no light on questions that do exist. We take, for example, 
the chapters on the Railway Question. Professor Newcomb 
shows Very conclusively that the railway isa great advantage 
to the community ; that it has benefited the public a great 
deal more than it has benefited the few capitalists ; that it 
is a great advantage both to the traveler and the merchant ; 
and that it would be very disadvantageous to abolish it and 
go back to stage-coaches, cr even to hamper and hinder it, 
as by a law limiting the amount of money which a Vander- . 
bilt might make, and retiring him and his energies and 
brains from business after he had made a million or so. 
These are all indisputable propositions, and would hardly 
be denied except possibly now and then by a sentimentalist 
like Ruskin, or a wild man like some of the crass Socialists 
whose meanderings which they take for processes of 
thought might safely be left unregarded. But our railway 
system has taken the highways out of the Nation’s control 
and made them private property. Is it best for society that 
the Nation’s highways should be private property? It is 
true that no policeman comes after Professor Newcomb and 
compels him to ride inarailway car. Bat inthe competitions 
of life he is compelled to use the modern highway; the 
forces of life compel him to travel and to ship his goods by 
rail, or stay at home and abstain from commerce. He must 
know, if he has read the papers, that hundreds of men, and 


& even entire communities, have been bankrupted by favorit. 
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ism ehown to rival men or competing communities, In the 


palance against the advantages conferred by the railway 
system on the whole community these individual wrongs are 
insignificant ; but is it necessary to put them in any such 
balance? Is there any way that the community can have a 
highway that is under communal control and yet that 
affords the facilities of the present steam transit? This is 
the railway question; and on this question the “ Plain 
Talks’? throw not the least light. Professor Newcomb’s 
style is clear and simple. It recalls in some respects that of 
Bastiat. He says some things respecting strikes and boycotts 
which we should be glad to have all workingmen hear. Bat 
for the most part the clearness of his book is due to the fact 
that he simply states as true what few or no thinkers ques- 
tion, and leaves unconsidered and even unstated the prob- 
lems which the real students of economic problems are 
pondering with perplexed hearts and knitted brows. The 
workingman is beginning to consider them, too; and the 
Plain Talks that will do him good are talks which state these 
problems of our modern civilization in terms which he can 
understand, and at least suggest the direction in which he 
must set his thoughts for a solution. 


The Merry Men ; and Other Tales. By Robert Louis Steven- 


‘gon. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) If, in this 


volume of tales, any one of the qualities that have placed 
its author at the head of the living English writers of stories 
of romance and adventure be less prominent than in former 
volumes, it is that delicate humor, light yet strong, rich yet 
with an undertone cr suggestion of sadness, which Mr. S8te- 
venson’s admirers have learned to love as they loved the 
broader and deeper but not more subtle charm of Thackeray, 
In other ways—in the choiceness of his fitting of word to 
thought, in the perfection and individuality of his style, 
in the breadth of effect when bringing external nature 
before us, in the richness of his imagination and the fer- 
tility of his invention, even in his knowledge of the inter- 
play of motives and passions and his subtle study of inherited 
traits of conscience and of sin—in all else that lifts Mr. Ste- 
venson 80 infinitely above the great crowd of writers of short 
stories of English society, and gives him his distinct place as, 
not a novelist, buta true romance writer in the exact sense 
of the word—in these respects, we say, these tales are equal, 
at times superior, tothe best of his other work. ‘The Merry 
Men”? is most powerful in its wonderful sea and storm 
pictures, its study of the effect produced in a narrow and 
morbid mind by the vastnegs, the lonéliness, the grim horror, 
of ocean and storm and wreck. ‘* Markheim,’”’ not now 
printed for the first time, is even stronger, perhaps, subject- 
ively—a subtle study of crime and conscience that reems to 
reach the very heart-depths of the soul presented. ‘* Ollala’’ 
has, in a different way, as fascinating an effect on the im- 
agination. ‘Will of the Mills’’ is, we believe, one of the 
author's earliest stories, and is delicate and gracefal in its 
fancies. The high priests of ‘‘the modern realistic school”’ 
must acknowledge that there is left at least one writer whosa 
stories have not all been told before, and who can use, £0 
to speak, the broad sweep of the painter’s brush as well 
as they can handle the lenses and chemicals of the micro- 
scopist and photographer. \ : 


The Conflict of East and West wn Egypt. By John Eliot 
Bowen, Ph.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.) This 
essay of Mr. Bowen’s was referred to in The Christian Union 
when it was published in the “ Political Science Quarterly.” 
It was originally written as a thesis in the author’s work 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the School 
of Political 8cience, Columbia College. We have only to 


_add that itis a masterly survey of the Egyptian political 


question from the days of Mehemet Ali, 1805, up to the fall 
of General Gordon in Khartoum. Mr. Bowen’s style is vig- 
orous, the progress of his narrative rapid, and his grasp of 
an immense quantity of data firm. Well worthy of atten- 
tion is his final conclusion: ‘‘ That England, in spite of all 
her mistakes, has had a beneficent influence upon Egypt, no 
one can doubt who compares the civilization under Mehemet 
Ali with that of to-day. This would be a trite assertion of 
an accepted fact were it not for the stupendous financial, 
follies of Ismail. The storm raged in his day; and the 
gloom etill hangs over Egypt. It can only be swept away 
by the protecting arm of England. She has shrunk all 
along from the final step of annexation ; but she remains 
the virtual suzerain of Egypt. A truly anomalous condi- 
tion of affairs is presented to view. England has the con- 
trol; Egypt bears the burdens; and Turkey reaps the 
profits.’’ 


No more artistic and complete picture of Roman life as it 
was seen in the ancient capital before the movements and 
changes of the last fifteen years can be found than Mr. 
W. W. Story’s Roba di Roma, The popularity of this work, 
based solely upon its excellence, is attested by the fact that 
it has now reached its eighth edition, which appears with 
the author’s revision, a new preface, and some additional 
matter. No American has had better opportunities of 
knowing Rome and its people than Mr. Story, and few, cer- 
tainly, have surpassed bim in power of graphic and poetic 
description. The art, the architecture, the monuments of 
antiquity, the peculiar customs, habits, and mental charac- 
teristics of the people—the wh@le Roman life, in a word, 
has been absorbed by Mr. Story, and reproduced in this 
delightful work. That life is as picturesque, as varied, and 
as deeply entertaining as local life anywhere in the world. 


- It has certain qualities which no other local life possesses, 


and into which only an artist like Hawthorne, or like Mr. 
Story himself, can fully and sympathetically enter. The 
** Roba di Roma’’ is a work of permanent value, and its 
appearance in the new and revised edition will add new 
readers to the great number who have already found de- 
light and profit.in its pages. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 2yols. $2.50.) 


The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, and Exposed. 
By the Prig, author of ‘* The Life of a Prig.’”’ (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.) This small volume appears to be in- 
tended as a douche of ridicule poured over the claims of the 
Church of England to ecclesiastical catholicity. Whether 
well founded or no, such claims would, we think, be little 
abated by any such method as our author (is he Mr. W. H. 
Mallock ?) has chosen to pursue. It is quite easy to show 
out of the Venerable Bede, or other early English church 
chroniclers, that the ancient Church in England used gor- 
goous vestments, candles, incense, relics, etc., and that as 
a body it does not now use such things in its worship. To 
us‘such usages seem to be a matter of taste or of temper or 
of tte times. The disuse does not in any way affect the his- 
toric continuity of the Church of England. Apart from this 
more serious question the book does not fail of glints of wit 
here and there, and somewhat humorous views of matters 
which usually are discussed with gravity. Asa tour de force 
in polemics it may have a place, but could scarcely have 
been considered by its author as a contribution to either 
history or theology. 


General Grant ; an Estimate by Matthew Arnold. (Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 25 cents.) Thislittle pamphlet of 66 
pages was written for the purpose of telling English — 
the story of Grant’s life as gathered from his own ‘‘ Mem. 
oirs.’”? It will serve an equally good purpose for these 
Americans who have not the time or the inclination to read 
the two volumes of his autobiography er the three volumes 
of General Badeau’s ‘‘ Life.”’ It is really a charming little 
monograph ; tells the whole story not only with conc'senegs 
and in the author’s best literary style, but with a rare skill 
at picking out those morceaux which are most suggestive 
of Grant's real personality and character. We have seen 
nothing so brief which gives so good an idea of the great 
military captain of the Civil War—not merely of his achieve- 
ments, not indeed mainly of his achievements, but of the 
man himself. 


The Riverside Shakespeare has already been noticed at 
length in these columns, and commended as an extremely 
valuable addition to the Shakespearean literature. It will 
remain as the chief effort of Richard Grant White’s life, 
and the most enduring monument of his scholarship. The 
new edition, in six volumes, at a reduced price, which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have lately issued 
brings this valuable work within the compass of people of 
moderate means,and ought greatly to extend itsconstituency. 
There is no better edition of the great English dramatist so 
far as text and arrangement are concerned, and the excel- 
lence of the typographical. and mechanical work of the 
Riverside Press has never been seen to better advantage 
than in this very convenient and attractive set of books. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


There has been nothing in the history of American 
periodical literature more striking and hopeful than the 
certainty of touch and distinctness in standard shown from 
the outset by the editors of the. New Princeton feview in 
selecting the ground to be occupied and in carrying out the 
plan thas formed with marked judgment and unerring taste. 
The present number is not only the strongest yet issued, but 
it would probably seem to many competent jadges not an 
exaggerated estimate to call it the strongest single issue of 
any American exponent of thought and criticleém. It opens 
with a splendid piece of writing in M. Henri Taine’s paper 
on Napoleon Bonaparte, in which M. Taine’s well-known 
methods of analysis are brilliantly and pictureequely dis- 
played. He brings out vividly the fact that Napoleon was 
not by descent or temperament a typical Frenchman, bat 
rather an Italian ; he presents the various sides of the genius 


ef his great subject in a masterly fashion; he quotes from 
letters and memoirs some exceedingly striking and little. 


known illustrations of his positions ; and the whole paper 
bears a double imprint of genius—the military genius of 
Napoleon, the literary genius of Taine. Mr. Godkin, of the 
‘“‘Evening Post,’’ discourses on his favorite subject, the 
Tariff, pointing out certain political, social, and industrial 
injaries resulting, as he believee inevitably, from our present 
system. We need hardly say that Mr. Godkin writes, as 
always, incisively and with keen irony. Dr. W. M. Taylor 
talks shrewdly and entertainingly of the ‘“‘ Essentials of Elo- 
quence.’’ Two notable bits of literary criticism are the papers 
on Victor Hugo and George Meredith, by John Safford 
Fiske and Flora L. Shaw, respectively. As in his former 
paper on the subject, Mr. Fiske’s indictment of Hugo’s !n- 
ordinate personal conceit and astonishing ignorance in some 
matters is so seyere as to perhaps overreach its mark. Yet 
these papers, it must be owned, are wonderfully keen, and 
almost always jast, if merciless. The lighter element of the 
month is supplied by a Calabrian story of notable dramatic 
strength, and by a highly amusing record of ocean travel 
from the pen of Mr. Brander Matthews. 


Mr. Cable’s story in the March Century is, in our opinion, 
the strongest thing of the kind he has printed fcr some 
years, equal in its mingled humor and pathos to the best of 
bis earliest short stories. The month’s installment of the 
Lincoln biography gives a rap'd but comprehensive and 
just survey of the history of the slavery question, prelimi- 
nary to describing the commanding part played by Lincoln 
in its settlement. Perhaps the most original feature of the 
month’s magazine from the artistic point of view is the 
charming composite photographs illustrating the article by 
Mr. Stoddard. That made up from thirteen photographs 
of the class of ’83 is a particularly refined and attractive 
type of young American womanhood. Mr. J. R. G. Has- 
aard gives a bright and amusing account of “‘ Camping Ont 


in California.” Dr, Buckley supplements a previous article | 


on ‘‘faith healing” by relating some remarkable, almost 
incredible, instances of superstition and- hallucination. 
W. J. Stillman’s article on the Greek coinage ig iliustrated 
by seventy-five bedutifully engraved reproductions of rare 
coins. 

The Forum for March contains the nsual number and 
variety of articles, almost all bearing on important move- 
ments and topics of the day, and almost all signed by 
specialists and writers of fame. Perhaps as pleasant read- 
ing as any is furnished by Edward Everett Hale’s account 
of ‘* Books that Have Helped Me’’—the first of a series in 
which different writers will give their impressions and 
recollections of the books that have been of most value to 
them in the formation of character—an exce lentidea, which 
no donbt will receive as general appreciation as did the 
preceding series of autobiographical articles relating to 
education. Neal Dow rehearses with some new illustrations 
the argument in favor of the effectiveness of prohibition. 
He sums up thus: “ The liquor traffic is a great public 
nuisance, more dangerous, more bideous, than all others 
combined. It may be rightfully abated by the law 
without abridging thereby the personal right of any man.”’ 
Mr. George Gunton undertakes to refute Mr. Henry George’s 
theories, beginning with a denial of the latter’s fundamental 
premise that ‘‘the poor are growing poorer and the rich 
richer.’? Among the other articles are those on labor organ- 
ization by Professor Ely, on ‘‘ Mysterious Disappearances’”’ 
by Dr. W. A. Hammond, on the ‘‘Sea Serpent Myth” by 
Professor Theodore Gill, on the formidable rapidity of in- 
crease in the earth’s population by Colonel Thomas W. 
Knox, on the jury system by Judge E. A. Thomas, on the 
future of Christianity by St. George Mivart, and, in the 
‘* Confessions ’’ series, an unsigned Confession of a Univer- 
salist. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Gladstone is said to be preparing for ** The Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ a review of the Greville Memolrs. 

—Baron Tauchnitz celebrated on the 221 the fiftieth year 
of the foundation of his firm, probably the only German 
publishing house whose name is familiar to the British 
tourist. 

—The final volume of Mr. Kinglake's ‘' H'story of the 
Crimean War,’’ the completion of which was announced a 
few weeks ago, will probably be ready for pubilcation this 
spring. Since the first volume was issued t wenty-four years 
have passed. 

—General Wallace, it is said, never saw Syria until after 
‘*‘ Ben-Hur” was completed. He prepared for the work by 
reading books of history, travel, manners and customs; 
talked with friends who had seen the country, and wrote 
with a large map of it hanging on the wall before him. 

—The ** PaJl Mall Gazette ”’ says It is the Intention of some 
of the influential English friends of Walt Whitman to pro- 
cure from a number ef Erglish authors and critics some 
short signed articles upon his work and its literary signifi- 
cance, and to collect them into a volume, the proceeds of 
the sale of which will be given to the poet. 

—Last week, in Boston, took piace the sale of a portion of 
the library of the late Earl Cairns, Lord High Chancellor of 
England. The reason for sending the collection to this 
country doubtless was the large number of first editions 
contained in it of Longfellow, Holmes, Emerscn, Hawthorne, 
Poe, and other American writers, early editions of whose 
works are in much demand. ; 

—The Century Company are about to publish a new 
book by the Rev. Dr. C. 8. Robinson, containing the series 
of lectures on ‘* Egypt ”’ delivered before his congregation 
earlier in the winter. The volume is entitled ‘*The Pha- 
raohs of the Bondage and the Exodus,” the subject being 
treated in the light of the recent important discoveries at 
Boulak, many interesting details of which are given. 

—Mr. James Russejl Lowell’s lecture on Richard III.,” 
delivered on Washington’s Birthday, is printed in “The 
Critic ”’ of March 5. It caused a sensation in Chicago, it 
will be recollected, not so much because it questioned 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the play as because it was 
substituted for a lecture on ‘‘ Practical Politics.” Ina 
leading article ‘‘The Critic’ collates the opinions of 
various eminent Shakespeareans on the subject of the poet’s 
relations to the play. 

—A substantial souvenir of the exercises; at the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the seendhia of Harvard 


of Boston, in the way of a “250th anniversary edition” of 
Moees King’s ‘* Harvard and its Surroundings.” This spe- 
cial edition will contain forty full page photographic views, 
pe every building of the entire University as it was in 

—The weekly publication ‘‘ Law and Order,’’ the organ of 
the National League of societies bearing that name, has 
been consolidated with ‘* The Citizen,” the representative 
of the American Institute of Civics. Each of these period- 
icals has done exceilent work in its own field, and there is 
every reason to believe that the union will broaden and 
strengthen the influence both have heretofore exerted in 
sie of good government and honest enforcement of the 
aws. 

~The annual meeting of the Longfellow Momorial Asso- 
clation was held on Monday évening of last week in Cam- 
bridge. The Association has $12 000 of the funds invested 
in four per cent. bonds, and expects to ra!se 10.000 more 
before the end of the month. John G. Whittier wrote a 
letter urging that a vigorous effort be made to com plete the 
subscription. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, ,James Russell Lowell: Vice- 
President, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Secretary, Arthur Gil- 


man; Treasurer, Benjamin Vaughan. A committee on 
| plans and a board of directors were alse elected, 


University is soon to be issued by the Rand Avery Co upany,. 
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Jnouirinc FRIENDS. 


‘Any sudsecriber sending an tnguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
‘tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
ether through the columns of the paper or by personal letter The 
@ewer will be given as promptly as practicahie.| 


Does it look to you, from your post of observation, as if, on 
the whole. the new, or newly revised, eschatological theory 
was gaining adherents to any extent among the religious 
men of the country, whether conservative or progressive? 
If my memory is not at fault, quite a number of the latter, 
as well as the former, have declared themselves unable to 
adoptit Nosecond one of onr Congregatioral theological sem. 
inaries adopts it. You vourself, if I understand you, are unable 
to accept it, although you do not count yourself authorized to 
pronounce positively against it. Youtakethegood ground that 
we are not to be wise above what is written. Furthermore, 
can it be reasonatly expected that a theory which by universal 
admission so Jacks support in the express or clearly implied 
teachings of the New Testament vill make much progress 
among those who make those teachings their rule of faith? 
Why, then, should not the influence of The Christian Union, in 
keeping with its name, be exerted in favor of our all uniting to 
be content with the light given us? If our Lord deemed this 
sufficient for all the purposes of his kingdom, why should not 
we’ According to Dr. Blodget’s letter, published by you two or 
three weeks since, he has not found bimself hindered in his 
missionary work by trouble in the minds of the Chinese about. 
the fate of their anCestors. Mr. Hume's colleagues express 
themselves unanimously of the opinion that the inculcation of 
the theory in their field would work harmfaully rather than help- 
fully. Have not the broaching and earnest advocacy of it here 
at home produced very unhappy effects? At best, is not the 
practical value of the hypothesis, even supposing we could all 
adopt it, very doubtfal? Onthe other hand, is there not (as 
The Christian Union is showing so impressively every week) 
practical work enough to be attended to on all sides? Why, 
then, should party strife on this eschatological question, engen- 
dering, it is to be feared, more and more of feeling little favoring 
the progress of elther love or truth, be further pressed? Many 
of us have become very weary of the strife Many of us are 
anxious asto its consequences Why cannot we have union and 
peace once more on just this basis—the perfect wisdom and love 
of the Great Teacher? And would this be anything more than 
carrying out, fully consistently, the ‘** Christocentric 
idea? A MAINE MINISTER, 
In orr opinion, thele ought to be no strife upon this ques- 
tion of the future. Ifany party should endeavor to engraft 
faith in a future probation upon the creed of the church, to 
insist upon its acceptance by candidates for ordination, to 
insert it in the articles of faith of any association or any 
church, to require its acceptance as a condition of minis- 
terial or Christian fellowship, or even in any imperious 
manner to urge its acceptance, such a party The Christian 
Union would resist in thé interest of peace and of active 
Christian work. For the same reason, when we find a party 
. {nsisting upon what it calls the decisive nature of this life 
for all people, whether they have heard of Christ or not, 
insisting that a clause embodying this shall be inserted in 
the ereed of the Congregationalists, and that no one shall 
be ordained as a foreign missionary or in the home pulpit 
who does not accept this article, or, if ordained, shall be 
looked upon with disrepute and disfavor, we antagonize 
that party in the same interest of Christian unity and 
Christian work. We do not think that we have urged in our 
eolumns any particular view upon this subject. Wecertain- 
ly have not meanttodoso. Wesimply insist that liberty is 
the law of the New Testament, and that he who is loyal to 
Christ, accepting him as a divine Teacher, presenting him as 
a divine Sufferer, obedient to him as a divine Master, 
acknowledging in all things his supremacy, shall not be 
ostracized because upon a doubtful disputation of this 
kind he holds as a probable hypothesis any one of the 
several theories which have been more or less current in the 
Christian Church. 

Will you kiadly inform your readers, through your paper, who 
are the various members of the Prudential Committee, and con- 
fer a favor on those deeply interested in the American Board? 

* 


The Prudential Committee is a local committee in Bos- 
ton, consisting of, we believe, fi e clergymen and seven 
laymen. You can obtain their names easily by addressing 
directly the American Board. 


Does not the first clause of Genesis xix, 1—‘‘ And the tro 
angels came to Sodom '’—d'sprove the interpretation you give 
(Sunday-School Lesson for February 20) of Abraham's interview 
with the Lord, in which you assume that the (three all departed, 
and therefore that bis after interview was not with either of 
them, but with the Divine Presence ina spiritualsense?’ H. 

We do not think that Genesis xix., 1, taken with Genesis 
xviil., 22, indicates that any one remained with Abraham 
after the angels turned their faces away from him. 


Is there evidence since the days of the Apostles of the cure of 
physical disease through faith? Was the promise of thts power 
limited to that time? 

The answer to tbis queetion depends on what you mean 
by faith. We sappose that faith always includes obedi- 
ence, and that no faith-cure is Scriptural that does not 
involve obedience te the laws of health so far as they are 
known. 

1, Which would be preferable on ancient history, Rollins’s 
** Ancient History,’’ or Kawlingeon’s Seven Great Monarchies’’ 
and his *“ History of Ancient Egypt’? 2. Is there a better work 
than Geikie’s ** Life of Christ’ to show what was the state of 
civilization, conditions of life, and religious opinions in the time 
of Christ? 38. Where and at what price can I obtain “ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy ’’? C. R. C. 

1. For aiull description of the great monarchies of the 
past we know of no better authority than Rawlinson’s stand- 
ard work. 2. For an account of the conditions of Christ’s 
life we know nothirg better than Geikie. 3. ‘* Progressive 
Orthodoxy’’ is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Price, $1. 


| 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Is it considered more suitable to use a table-cloth on the 


wooden one? The church is Presbyterian. F. 

The Presbyterian Church has no canon law on this 
subject. So far as our observation bas extended, there is 
usually a table-cloth on the communion table. 


What does Higgaion (Psalm ix., 16) mean? L. H. @. 

In this verse *“* Higgaion Selah ’’ is a musical sign, prob- 
ably to indicate a pause in the instrumental music. The 
word means, says Gesenius, the murmuring tone of the 
harp. In Psalm xix., 15, it is rendered ‘* meditation,’’ in 
Lam. fii., 62, a ** device.’’ 


I wish to know something about the duties of librarian , and 
the qualifications necessary for a good one. Where could a list 
of the different large libraries be obtained? How are situations 
applied for? Could a person with a good high school education 
and some knowledge of geveral literature fill a position Ina 
library acceptably ? O. W. B. 

The gcience of librarianship is becoming more and more 
a matter of special training. The positions payirg fair 
salaries in Jarge libraries are now generally held by trained 
experts. To give you a fair idca of what the requisites of a 
good librarian are we advise you to send for the Circular of 
Information issued by the School of Library Economy of 
Columbia College of this city. The ‘‘ Library Journal,”’ pub- 
lished at 32 Park Row, would also be of great use to you. 
Its last issue contains a list of libraries of the United 
States having over 1,000 volumes. 


Several weeks ago I noticed in your paper a statement that 
out of the 18.0€9,000 of votes in this country, 9,000,000 or there- 
abont, were cast by the Jaborers 1 supposed this 9,000,000 labor 
vote includes the axricultural vote. Please state what the 
agricultural and what the labor other than agricultural votes 
were in 1884. D. M. A. 

In 1884 there were nearly 13,000,000 voters in the country, 
but only a little over 10.000,000 votes were cast. The agri- 
cultural voters constitute almost exactly forty per cent. of 
the total. In the above estimate most of these were 
reckone | as laborers. 

Will you please give reference to any good review of or 
answer to Henry George’s book, Progress and Poverty’? 
Something especially addressed as reply to that book rather than 
a book on political economy generally. A.C. T. 

An article in the March ‘‘Forum,’’ by Mr. George Gun- 
ton, attempts a direct reply to Mr. George’s main argu- 
ment. Mr. Maliock’s ‘‘ Property and Prcgress’’ and the 
Duke of Argyll’s argument with Mr. George might also 
interest you. 


A. E.D. can finda hymn containing phrases somewhat re 
sembling those he gives, In the Congregational Hymn and Tune 
Book, issued for the General Association of Connecticut in 1856, 
on page 3%0. It contains the line *‘ Agonizing in the Garden," 
and *“ Hear him cry before he dies.’’ The same hymn, with 
sundry variations, can be found in “Temple Melodies,”’ and in 
various other collections. It begins in several of the books, 

* Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched.” 


The version In Temple Melodies” has fivestanzas. J. H.C. 


I wish to obtain a copy of a poem entitled ‘‘ The River of Time.” 
The author, Benjamin F Taylor, pcet and journalist, died in 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24, 1887. Can you help mein your 
Inguiring Friends column? D 

The late Mr. Taylor’s poems are published by 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., of Chicago. The poem you mention is 
probably included in one of the two volumes of his collected 
poems. 

F 8, Christian Union, February 24.—As one of the King's 
Daughter:, I am interested that you should learn all you can of 
our society. Miss Libby, 18 Washington Place, New York City, 
will furnish you with any information, and from her you may 
obtain the three or four leaflets explanatory of the origin and 
work at one cent each. “In His Name.” 

In a recent number of The Christian Union a correspondent 
inquired whether Dr. Maclaren’s sermons were still published in 
any periodical, the “Christian World” (I think it was) having 
ceased to publish them. The “‘ Sunday-School Times”’ publishes 
each week an article by Dr. Maclaren on the current —— 
school lesson. 

In The Christian Union of this week J. W. G. asks the origin of 
the quotation : 

“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.”’ 
The lines are to be found in the second stanza of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s earlier poem, ** To Helen.”’ D.C. R. 


A ReapgER.—The authorship of Unseen Universe "’ is usually 
attributed to Robert Chambers. We do not readily find the name 
of the American publisher. Charles Scribner's Sons could doubt- 
less get it for you. 


I write to answer inquiries in your paper for E. R., an excel- 
lent recipe for baking powder: Four ounces tartaric acid, four 
ounces cream tartar, nine ounces bicarbonate soda, ten ounces 
process flour: mix by passing two or three times through a sieve. 

The lady who wishes advice in regard to teaching her daughter 
painting, etc , may learn something to her advantage if she will! 
send her address to M. 8 Brooks, New Haven, Conn. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


One of the queer translations of names in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence is that of Cap d'Hepoir, which, instead of 
being translated into Hope Point, now bears the phonetic 
opposite of Cape Despair ! 

Ten languages—English, German, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, French, Bohemian, Finn, Polish, Italian, and 
Chinese—are spoken in Minnesota. The Governor’s mes- 
sage was printed in each of these languages. 


Students are not averse to catching a professor in an 


error. Professor Thompson, of Cambridge, hit his. 
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ing at a slight inadvertence of his own. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘ let us remember that we are none of us infal- 
lible—not even the youngest of us.” 


A few Sundays since a pastor in a suburban church 
stopped in the middle of his sermon and announced that 
as several were asleep he would give them a chance for 
ashortnap He sat down, the sleepers were aroused, 
and the divine proceeded with his discourse after a 
recess Of a few minutes. —[ Newburyport Herald. 


A recent writer states that the senses are not parallel 
in men and women. The latter possess to greater per- 
fection the sense of touch. The senses of hearing and 
sight are relatively the same in both sexes, but it 1s con. 
sidered that men have the sence of taste more delicately 
developed than women. The sense of smell was, in the 
experiments, made doubly as acute in men as {in women. 
No reason fs assigned for the cistinction. 


With regard to glacler ice, a curfous speculation has 
recently been made, according to which the Aletsch 
glecier, situated between the Jungfrau and the valley of 
the Haute Rhdne, jf it were cut into blocks of the size 
of the Paris Beurse, and these blocks were put side by 
side, would furnish sufficient ice to form a double ring 
round the earth along the equator. Most of the Swiss 
glaciers are far too difficult of access to make it probable 
that they should ever be utilized for industris1 purposeg. 


Dr. Chudnowski recently experimented on twelve Rus- 
sian soldiers with a view to discovering the effect of cold 
applications to the epigastrium on the rap{dity of diges- 
tion. Each soldier was regaled heartily ; his eptgas- 
trium was properly refrigerated, and the exciting contest 
began. Unfortunately for lovers of the weed, the com. 
petitors were divided into smokers and non-smokers. 
The rival teams digested their very hardest, but the non- 
smokers outdistanced the others. by the space of one 
hour. 


An English newspaper, in a report of a ball given by 
a rector to his flock in a hotel in London, says: ‘‘ The 
rector was the life and soul of the entertainment, and, 
following the fashion, joined with his clergy in 2 
minuet, in which he and they had been very carefully 
coached by a member of the congregation, once a dan- 
seuse at the Alhambra. Church and stage met indeed, 
several actors and actresses being guests. The young 
men present are most of them employed in the larger 
city warehouses.” 


An English paper nui an account of a new ammu. 
nition which {is being adopted by the German Army, 
and which is about to be manufactured under British 
patent rights at Millwall. The bullet is partly of lead 
and partly of steel, and {s said to havea great penetrative 
power, and it is urged from the barrel by compressed 
powder. Thenew cartridges will keep for any length of 
time without deterioration and with safety, for the 
explosive portion need not be attached to them until 
they are required for use. 


In his address at the dedication of the new Brooks 
library building at Brattleboro’, Vt.. the Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library, said that 
“before 1700 there was not in Massachusetts, so far as 
known, a copy of Shakespeare’s or of Milton’s poems ; 
and as late as 1723, whatever may have been in private 
hands, Harvard College library lacked Addison, Atter- 
bury, Bolingbroke, Dryden, Gay, Locke, Pope, Prior, 
Steele, Swift, and Young. a 


A correspondent of one of our exchanges writes from 
Pittsburg: ‘‘ An eminent physician was called upon 
lately to fill a certificate to the death of one of his 
patients, in the interest of an insurance company. In 
answer to the first question, ‘ What was the remote cause 
of death ?’ the doctor wrote, ‘Adam’s sin.’ In answer 
to the second, ‘ What was the immediate cause of 
death ?’ the reply was written, ‘Stoppage of breath.’ 
When the agent reported at headquarters there was great 
consternation, and the result will probably be a careful 
investigation before a committee of theologians. The 
courts have never yet passed upon the question whether 
@ man dying on account of Adam’s sin can collect the 
amount of his insurance.” + 


A writer in a recent issue of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” 
stated that early one morning the work of preparing the 
ground, on the side of the Champ de Mars nearest to the 
river, for the construction of M. Eiffel’s famous tower 
was begun. Upwards of four hundred and fifty labor- 
ers are employed on the task. The great majority of 
these men are foreigners, but whether they were selected 
because it was imagined that there ought to be some 
confusion of tongues in the erection of this rival to the 
Tower of Babel is not explained. At all events, the 
wholesale choice of strangers, at a moment when so 
many French ouvriers are destitute of employment, has 
not been relished. Three hundred native workmen 


| made their appearance on the spot, and, going up tothe 
directors, asked to be allowed to assist. They were, 
however, told that all the ranks were filled up. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Last week was a notable one, musicaliy, for several 
reasons. Early in the week came the third and last of 


the symphonic concerts given by Herr Seidl, who has 


since taken his departure for Berlin. The concert was a 
fine one, and interesting, but lacked the brilllancy which 
80 distinguished the first one of the serles. Beethoven’s 
Heroic Symphony was the introductory plece, and, so 
far as Herr Seidl’s ‘‘ reading” of it was concerned, the 
performance was quite «qual to setting his audience in 
a m-od of ecstatic joy or of fierce defiance according to 
one’s point of vicw, for his interpretation was as charac- 
teristic and revolutionary as when it was first heard. 
Technically, however, the rendering was a disappoint- 
ment to many who had made up their minds on this 
occasion for a perfect concert. For the brass contin- 
gency of the orchestra, especially in the trio of the 
Scherzo, did its work badly and in aslovenly sort of way. 
And this was often the case, too, with the wood wind 
instruments. A similar disappofatment was felt, too, 
fn the performance of the Schumann Concerto by Mr. 
Baerman, of Boston—notso much from the artist’s work, 
which, technically, was quite all that an exacling critic 
might wish ; but there seemed to be a lack of sympathy 
between the soloist and the orchestra and its leader, 
which resulted in an apparently perfunctory rendering 
of this noble work. Toe Beethoven overture ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus” and the Wagner “‘ Kaiser March” were the other 
orchestral numbers, and were well done ; but the feature 
which gave perhaps the most genuine pleasure was the 
finging by Frau Seid]l-Kraus and Fraiulein Brandt of 
four duets from a serics by Dvirak. Herr Seidl 
played the plano accompaniments, and the songs were 
received with hearty applause. Applause, indeed, was 
the order of the evening, and in view of the farewell 
mature of the occation, the large share of it which was 
awarded to}Herr Seid! was both natural and appropriate. 
He has done much for the cause of music in New York, 
and he takes with him to his new post in Berlin the 
good wishes of a large number of American friends. 


Quite as interesting as the farewell Saidl concert was 
that given the following night by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—the second in its New York series. Although 
the appreciation shown on this occasion was perhaps a 
trifle more discriminating than on the occasion of the 
first concert, the pleasure of listening to this admirable 
band was not at all Jess hearty than at the first concert. 
New York music lovers are finding a great deal of en- 
joyment in the programmes rendered by this organiza 
tion, and the charm of contrast is one of the least in the 
list of admirable qualities which one finds it easy to 
commend in tiis orchestra. 


Sill anether concert which went to make the past 
week a memorable one, musically, was that of the Ora- 
torlo Society on Thursday night, when Lisz‘’s oratorio 
“*Christus” was given for the first time, entire, in this city. 
Those who had come with some misgivings as to the 
sort of music with which Liszt would invest a devotional 
subject had their fears most thoroughly allayed, for in 
none of the oratorios of Handel cr Mendelesohn, which 
one has come to regard as standards in that order of 
music, can there be found any numbers more elevated in 
spirit and of more eimplicity and purity than, for 
instance, the ‘‘ Beatitudes’’ and the ‘‘ Easter Hymn” in 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Christus.” The latter was demanded a second 
time, and but for their length a like honor would have 
fallen to the lot of otber divisions of the work. 
Ozchestra, chorus, and soloists, all were admirable, and 
some of the work of the female chorus was by far the 
which has been heard for a long time. A larger 
audienca than usual was present, and the appreciation 
of the work which it showed will result, we hops, ina 
repetition of the work another season, for there is a 
great deal in the ‘* Christus” which one could hear 
repeatedly with increasing enjoyment. 


It would seem that all the mediums by which artists 
can convey their thoughts were discovered by this time, 
but it has remained for this age of science and research 
to produce both a new medium and a man to discover 
it. Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, whose name is famil- 
jar to every one, recently showed, at a meeting of the 
Authors’ Club, some very interesting specimens of work 
in an entirely new medium. It is of the simplest char- 
acter, and consists simply of the smoke from a flexible 
gas jet, which he plays over his paper until he produces 
a@ ground of requisite darkness and intensity, which 
he then proceeds to work over as his fancy dictates, with 
no less prosaic an instrument than histhumb. Mr. Glib- 
gon was enthusiastic over the process, which he described 
as being as fascinating as it wassimple, and his examples 
certainly bore witness to his statements. Asa rule, the 
effects produced were of storm or of rain—the latter sub- 
ject seeming to be especially adapted for this treatment 
—and by the new medium the artist is able to produce 
the most intense and rich shadows and also the most 
delicate gradations of tone. As mediums for rapid 


work the smoke of the gas jet and the thumb are un- 
equaled, and we trust that this new phase of art work 
will be exhibited to a wider public than it has already 
reached. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


HE House of Representatives in Maine has just 
passed the most stringent prohibitory law on 
record. The sale of liquor for mechanical purposes is 
placed in charge of a salaried State Commissioner. 
Apothecaries are allowed to keep a reasonable amount 
of alcoho] for compounding medicines, but are prohib- 
ited from keeping other kinds of liquors. The law 
makes payment of the United States special tax prima 
facie evidence sgainst a liquor-teller. This may lead to 
the closing up of some of the 957 retail I!quor stores 
which are now licensed by the Federal Government. 
In order to extirpate, root and branch, the use of all pos- 
sible intoxicants, the law prohibits absolutely the sale 
of cider in any quantity for drinking. All confiscated 
liquors are to be epilled. The penalty for the violation 
of the law 1s thirty days’ imprisonment instead of a fine, 
and it is made mandatory. For a second offense it {is 
also imprisonment. ‘This is the first time in the history 
of prohibition in Maine that imprisonment for the first 
offense was ever engrafted upon the stafute. It will no 
longer be poseible for saloons and hotels to escape all 
punishment by conducting their bars in the name of a 
waiter or bell boy, providing a new dummy after each 
arrest. There is another curious practice which the new 
law alms to destroy. It is reported that it is a common 
practice for freight trains, especially in Oxford County, 
to slow up at crossroads to allow liquor to be removed, 
instead of running the risk of having it seized at regular 
stations. The new law imposes a fine of $50 on an 
employee of a ratlroad or express company who 
‘‘dumps” liquor from trains between stations. The 
penaliics for drunkenness are made more severe. The 
bill passed the Bouse by a vote of 101 to 24. 


The good-natured but spirited discussion which has 
been going on between Dr. Crosby and Dr. Funk was 
continued at a meeting of the Baptist Social Union of 
this city at Delmonico’s last week. Dr. Crosby, after 
humorously commending himself for his perseverance 
in trying to convert Dr, Funk from the error of his 
way, said that the difference between a high license law 
and a prohibition Jaw is this: ‘‘ When you have high 
license law in a community you have got the conscience 
of the community with the law. When you have a 
prohibition law you have the conscience of the com- 
munity against the law. There is no sin whatever in 
drinking a glass of wine. We have got to keep to the 
American idea of only prohibitlog things that are sin- 
ful.” 

Dr. Funk’s reply was equally pointed, and summed 
up the prohibition position in a nutsheli. ‘‘ We oppose 
high license,” he said, ‘‘ because it does not decrease 
crime, but forces the saloons back into the hands of the 
brewers and distillers, and into politics. The Doctor 
says that prohibition is un-American. Is it un-Amert- 
can to say toa man, ‘ You shall not doan {pjury to your 
fellow-citizen ?’ Is it un-American to tell one man out 
of 150 that he can engage in a business and the other 
149 that they shall not? People are prohibited from 
building frame houses within the fire limits of New 
York. Is it acrime? No, but itis dangerous. We 
prohibit Mr. Bonner from driving rapidly on our streets. 
Because it is criminal? No, but because it is dan. 
gerous,” 


Only two of the twenty-four representatives from 
New York City can be relied upon to vote for the Crosby 
bill. Yet the bill stands a good chance of passing both 
Houses. Uafortunately, it has become a kind of party 
bill. The Democrats, almost to a man, are opposed to 
it. There is, therefore, great danger that Governor 
Hill will veto it. 


The Senate of Tennessee, by a vote of 30 to 1, has 
passed a bill submitting a prohibitory amendment to 
popular vote on September 29. The bill bas passed two 
readings in the House, and will probably soon become 

a law. The Texas Logislature has adopted a similar 
athe City The day on which the votes will be cast is 
the first Thursday in August. 


A very important liquor case has been decided in Des 
Moines, Iowa. The court held that the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors (for export to other States) is 
a violation of the Iowa prohibitory law. The defense 
maintained that the law thus construed is an interference 
with inter-State commerce, which is prohibited by the 
Federal Constitution. The court holds that the police 
power of the State is ample to prohibit the manufacture 
of anything detrimental to the morals or health of tae 
people, whether produced for home use or for export. 
The case has attracted general interest, and {t will now 
be carried to the highest ceurt. 


The boycott of ‘‘ pool beer” by the New York Liquor 
Dealers’ Association began last week. 


The Chief of State Police of Rhode Island recently 
made a report to the Legislature in which he said: 
‘‘The statistics from the city of Providence show an 
increase of drunkenness during the last six months of 
the license law of 18.3 per cent., while during the first 
six months of prohibition, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period under license, drunkenness decreased 
more than 42 per cent.” 


It is often said that in England a brewer occupies a 
higher social position than a banker. One can well 
belfeve this when he reads how English investors scram- 
ble for shares in brewing enterprises. The mad scenes 
in our Stock Exchange do not compare with them. 
Very recently the firm of Allsop & Sons was converted 
into a stock company, with a capital of £3,300,000. We 
clip from a London exchange a description of how Eng- 
lish capitalists presented their subscriptions : 


‘*On Saturday morning these offices were besieged by a 
crowd of brokers before niné o’clock, and these fought for 
the prospectuses and for the privilege of applying for shares. 
By noon the supply of prospectuses was exhausted, and the 
office temporarily closed. Twenty policemen were required 
to keep the crowd of stockbrokers in order. The scene 
durirg the struggle baffles description ; hats were smashed, 
umbrellas lost, and many seriously hurt ; indeed, the ‘ rush’ 
was greater far than that experienced over the Guinness 
application at Messrs. Barings. In the afternoon the con- — 
tents of a wagon were received, and by three o’clock, with 
a force of over fifty police, the distribution was recom- 
menced. On Monday many applications were received by 
post. Several firms of brokers applied for the entire 
amount of the capital. Dundee itself applied for enough 
capital to float the company. It is stated that over 
£100,000,000 has been subscribed.’’ 


The Hon. Albert Griffin, of Kansas, the chief promoter, | 
if not the originator, of the anti-saloon movement, is in the 
East and is giving temperance lectures. The editor of The 
Christian Union had the pleasure of hearing him a few 
nights since, and gladly bears testimony to his catholicity, 
his earnestness, and his vital power as a public speaker upon 
@ subject on which it is difficult for any man to speak with 
freshness. 


Woman's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION NoTes.—John 
Campbell, President of the Philadelphia Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Society, stands at the head of 13,000 members, 
10,000 of whom are women. He welcomed Miss Willard and 
Mrs. J. R. Jones to their platform on a recent Sabbath— 
something new in temperance annals—and they were cheered 
heartily.——A singular teetotal movement is active in the 
Konkan District of Bombay. Objecting to pay the excess- 
ive rate for strong drink, and recognizing the ruin it was 
working, the natives have bound themselves not to drink 
spirits. The consequence is a cessation of spirit drinking 
throughout that large district. Every one who breaks his 
pledge is fined fifty-one rupees, and thrust out of his caste 
until the amount is paid. As the people are all poor, the © 
payment of so large a sum would impoverish many.——The | 
discreditable fact is stated that since the occupation of 
Egypt by the British Army intemperance has greatly in- 
creased, and there are now between 400 and 500 drinking- 
houses in Cairo, where previously there was scarcely one. 
A meeting of teetotal Arabs was recently held in Cairo, ad- 
dressed by native Egyptians, who denounced the Europeans 
for introducing among them the curse of drink.——The 
Rev. Pbillips Brooks, of maem, drinks no wine and votes 
no license. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE LONGSHOREMEN’S 
STRIKE. 


HE following conversation with a striker is related 
by an officer of one of the steamship lines whose 
men recently went on a strike: 

** Well, Pat, you want to come back to work, do 
you?” ‘‘Indade I do, sorr.” ‘‘ Why did you strike ?” 
‘* Furr a bit av honorr, sorr. I had jist jined the union, 
an’ I wint out wi’ the b’ys. They tole me I cud git 
worrk at the National Line. I wint up and guv um me 
name an’ stood on the corner, an’ I was there mornin’ 
an’ noon an’ night furr tin days, an’ the boss called 
Mike an’ Tim an’ Jerry, tut no Pat, an’I says to one 
av the b’ys, ‘Is this Civil Sarvice Reforrm ?’ and he 
says, ‘Pat, where do you git your rum? Don’t you 
know the boss is brither to the man on the corner that 
kapes the gin-mill ?’ An’ I siz to mesilf, ‘ Pat, you better 
go back where there’s no Civil Sarvice Reforrm.’” ‘‘ Are 
you not afraid the other strikers will harm you if you 
go back to work?” ‘‘Indade I’m not, sorr. Didn’t 
I bared the lion in his din only last night at the metin’ ? 
Mesther Qin, wid his foine clothes, was in the mahoginy 
chair behin’ the foine table, wid a gole pin over his ear, 
an’ whin I got up to shpake he pounded the table wid his 
hammer an’ he shouted, ‘ Ordher;’ an’ I says, ‘ Ordher 
yourself! I've bin a mimber of this metin’ for more’n 
three weeks, and niver a word have I sald, an’ I’ve paid 
me money like a man ; an’ now I havea worrd toshpake, 
Thin I gave thim the leegint of the belly and the legs— 
how the legs struck because the belly got all the 
vittles, and thin the belly struck an’ the legs withered ; 
and I siz, ‘I’ve been witherin’ now for more’n tin days, 
an’ I'll go back to me truck in the mornin’, shure, 
walkin’ like a turkey cock.’” And he went. 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL! 


STATEMENT 


. OF THE 


Connecticut Mutua! 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Asset#, January |, 1854, $52,9/12,452.10 


RECEIVED IN 1886, 

For Premiums, . . $1,464. 43.67 
For Interest and Rents, 2,813,180.03 
Profit and Loss, . . 147,282.92  7,425,006.62 
$60,367,453.72 


DISBURSED IN 1886. 


For claims by death 

and matured en. 

dowments, . $3,513 021.84 
Surplus returned 

to policy holders, 1,189,151 71 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered Policies, 582,847.00 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $5,285,000.64 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Fxaminers’ 

fees, Printing, Advertising, 

Legal, Real Estate, and all 

other Expenses,. . . 689,852.05 
TaxES, « « 321,916 2h 


6.296 ,268.90 
$54,071,189.82 


BALANCE N&T AS88878, Dec. 31, 1584, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien. - $29,445,320.17 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds,, .. .« 385,933.00 
Premium Notes on Poliziesin Force, .  2,257,210.24 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Co., 10,311,817.86 
Cost of United States and other Boads, 9 850,199.00 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, . . 400,451.00 
Cash in Bank and Office, .... 41,413,982.12 


Balance due from Agents,. . . 6,276.43 
$54,071, 199.82 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, . ($994,478.82 
Rents accrued, .....- 12,570.65 


Market value of stocks and 
bonds overcost,. . . 545,426.55 
Net deferred premiums, . . 73,828.10 
| $1,631, 894.12 


Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1886, $55, 702,493.94 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re insure 

all outstanding Policiés, 

net, assuming 4 per cent. 

interest, . . . $49,677,310.00 
Additional reserve by Com- 

pany’s Standard, 8 per 

cent. on Policies issued 

since April 1, 1882, . . 188,137.00 


All other abilities, . . 785,040.54 
50,643,387.54 


SURPLUs by Company’s Etandard,. . . $5,59,106.40 
by Conn. Standard, 4percent., 5,242,243.40 


Ratio of expenses of management to 
receipts in 1886,. . . - 928percent 

Policies in force, Dec. 31, 1886, 63,027, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 


GQ. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP 8. MILLER, 


Gen’! Ag’t for New York City, Long Island, and 


New Jersey, 


1 STREET, Corn. Broapway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


‘sion, from hunger and ignorance and crime, by 


than that in 1885 by $229,641, and was over 


The Connecticut Matoal Lite 


Insurance Company. 


Full Text of the President's Report. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


To THE MEMBERS: 

The year 1886 bas contributed its full part to 
swell the sum of good work done by your com- 
pany in the last forty-one years, and to 
strengthen Its position. Behind us is the dally 
growing record of great things done at an abso- 
lute minimum of expense. Our resources for 
our present obligations are more than abundant, 
and of the strongest character. Our ability to 
undertake new insurances is, from the stronger 
basis on which we rest such undertakings, 
greater and more certain than that of any other 
company. 

IN FORTY-ONE YEARS 


your company has received from its members, 
in premiums, $146,565,286 58; from interest aud 
rents, $52,483,488.60 ; balance of psofit and loss, 
$252,910.92 ; a grand total of $2€0,001,631. 10, — 
has been applied as follows: 


Paid for death losses and endowments, $61,494,295.77 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, . 43,891,891.87 
Allowed on lapsed and surrendered pol- 
Expenses of management, . . 16,711,757 26 


Held in “ net assets” for reserve, etc., — 54,(71,189.82 
$200,001, 631.10 


That is, $123,302,835.51, or &41 per cent. of 
the entire premiums received, have been re- 
turned to policy-holders or their beneficiaries ; 
while $177,484,025.33, or 887 per cent. of the 
entire receipts, have either been so returned or 
are held to furnish the necessary reserve and 
the surplus to protect existing policy-holders. 
All this has been done at an expense of only 
8 3 per cent, of the income. 

Better results have never been attained. They 
mark your company as probably the best, as it 
is one of the greatest examples of that magnifi- 
cent beneficence of which mutual life insurance 
in its pure form is capable. Read into these 
figures the tens of thousands of stricken homes 
that have been and will be saved from disper- 


the ministry of this institution, and its exist- 
ence is more than justified. 


OPERATIONS FOR 1886. 


In 18£6 the company received : 
For premiums, . . — $1,464,543.67 
For interest and rents, » 2,813,180.03 
Profit and loss, 147,282.92 


During the year it disbursed : 


For claims by death and ma- 
turedendowments, .  . $3,513 021.84 
Surplus returned to policy- 
holders, 
Lapsed and surrendered 


polictes,. . 582,847.09 


$5,285,000.64 


Total to policy-holders, 


Commissions to agents, sal- 
aries, medical examiners’ 
fees, printing, advertising, 
legal, real estate, and all 
other expenses, §689,352.06 
Taxes, 
$6,296,268.90 


Leaving a balance of $1,128,737.72 to be carried 
to net or ledger assets. 


MORTALITY. 


The mortality loss in 1888 was more favorable 


$600,000 less than was to be expected by our 
mortality table, a saving of more than one- 
sixth. 

The payment of death losses is the business of 
alifeinsurance company. They are the main 
item in the cost of its insurance. Whatever 
affects the mortality, directly affects the cost of 
insurance to a company’s members. 

In view of many deceptive statements now 
being made to the public, it ought to be known 
that the question of a favorable mortality is not 
one of asmall amount of loss, nor of a small 
ratio of loss to the business in force, nor to re- 
ceipts, nor to new business. These all vary with 
circumstances which do not touch the question. 
It is a question of the proportion between the 
losses to be expected by thetable of mortality 
used by a company in its calculations and the 
mortality actually experienced. 

This company continues to seek businegs only 


in the healthy parts of our own country, where 
the conditions are well known, where selection 


of lives can be most intelligently made, where 
business can be most effectively supervised and 
can be done at a minimum of expense. 


The advantage of such a course to our mem. 
bers is manifest inthe low mortality as compared 
with that expected. The average age of our 
policies {s perhaps greater than in any other 
company ; but its mortality is as far below the 
table, and its savings as great, at least, as those 
of any company proportionally. Experience 
proves, what would be theoretically probable, 
that the most profitable business is that most 
carefully selected, and which {s the most persist 
ent. We spare no pains in respect of selection ; 
and our lapses are a much smaller percentace 
than those of any other important company. 

Moreover, the risk taken on any one life is 
limited to $25,000, which sum fairly marks the 
golden mean which, on the one hand, allows 
men to make with us a large part, if not the 
whole, of a sufficient provision for their families, 
and, on the other hand, 13 not so great as to 
create an undue moral hazard by exciting a 
desperate speculation, leading to an excessive 
mortality among the large risks, and so unduly 
increasing the money loss and the cost of insur- 
ance. 


EXPENSES. | 


‘The second main item in the cost of insurance 
is that of expense; and this is more directly 
controllable than the mortality. It is of the 
greater relative importance at this time because 
in the last ten years the cost of insurance to the 
members of all companies that make any divl- 
dends to their members has been very materially 
increased. The great fall in the rate of interest 
has cut down their earnings from interest, and 
left so mnch the less to divide. Thelr members 
have either had to pay so muck the greater part 
of their premiums in cash, or have received so 
much the less additions to their policies than 
they would bave done had the interest rate been 
maintaIned. The cost of insurance to the pre- 
mium payers in all companies now, as compared 
with that ten or twelve years ago, is fully. ten 
per cent. greater. 


For example: on a life policy issued at age 30 
for $10,000, and which has run fifteen years, a 
company would be required to hold a reserve of 
about $1,761. It must earn 4 per cent. interest 
on that to keep that account solvent; what it 
earns over 4 per cent. is surplus, and may be 
returned to the pojicy-holder. If the company 
can earn 6 per cert. on all its funds, it wonld 
earn 2 per cent. surplus on this reserve, or $35 28; 
but if the rate of interest drops so it can earn 
only 5 per cent , then it will earn but 1 per cent 
surplus, or $17 64, and the policy-holder will 
have so much less to pay his premium with orto 
buy additions to bis policy. 


In view of the fall in interest which has taken 
place and the consequent increase in cost to pol- 
icy: holders, it would ‘have seemed but natural 
that managers should have made ¢eerious effort 


to effset this increase by a reduction in ex- | 


penses. Such has not been the case. On the 
contrary, this period has been chosen for unprec- 
edented competition for new business at an in- 
crease of commissions to- agents, and by giving 
them additional commissions to ** throw off ” to 
new insurers, all which have to come out of the 
members, and increase the cost of insurance to 
all, even tothe new members who come in for 
the sake of the rebate. 


Fortunately, your company has so large a 
business already on its books, of so admirable a 
quality and stable a character, that it can well af- 
ford to forego any increase of its risks for many 
years rather than increase them by increasing 
expenses and the cost of your insurance, and 
can wait for the certain resuits of prudence and 
calm judgment to justify its position and win it 
the favor of the sober-minded and careful buy- 
ers of sound and really cheap insurance. 


Its expenses for 1886 were only 92 per cent. 
of the income, which {s seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent. less than in 1885; materially lower, it is 
belleved, than in any other company, and rang- 
ing from 1.2 per cent. to over 7.2 per cent less 
than in its most prominent rivals. They seek 
to distract attention from the vital point here 
involved by comparing expenses with ‘*‘ new 
business,’’ or some other novel and unrelated 
matter. But the question which governs actual 
results is, How much is received ; how much is 
spent ; how much fs left? It will not increase 
the amount left for dividends to compare the 
amount spent with something else than the in 
come out of which a)l has to come. 

By the merits of what we offer, and by a re- 
orgapization of our agencies, we shall seek to 
gain such and so much new business as is in 
itself desirable to you, at no inerease <f cost. 


INTEREST. 


The rate of interest earned in 1886 was some. 
thing less than that for 1585, as was to be ex- 
pected from the general rates for money through- 
out the year. But they weresatisfactory under 
the circumstances, and afforded a considerable 
margin for surplus. 

A striking incident in the long-continued de- 
cline in interest and the growing difficulties in 
the way of profitable and safe investment of 
money is the recent sale of $1,577,000 344 per 
cent. Missouri State bonds at a rate which will 
net the holder only 2.9 per cent. 

It affords us profound satisfaction that so long 
ago as April, 1882, we based all calculations for 
new business on the assumption of earning 3 per 


cent fnterest, instead of 4 per cent , which still 
remains the basis of all other companies. 


RENTS OF REAL ESTATE 


during 188% have declined in gross amount, 
owing to the sale of some large rent-producing 
properties ; but the company is thereby freed 
of a considerable expense, and the Interest ac- 
count will be correspondingly improved. 


PROFIT AND LOSS, 


During the year 18*6 we have sold seventeen 
pieces of real estate at a net profit of $141 002,82, 
and four pleces for $10,555 80 less. than cost ; 
balance profit on real estate sales, $130,447 02. It 
received by exchange of securities a profit of 
$20,603 75, and lost by exchange, etc , $3,767.85 ; 
balance profit on exchanges, ete , $16,835.90 
total balance profit and loss, $147,282 92, 


REAL ESTATE SALES, 


During the year 1586 the company has sold for 
$1.014,145 real estate which cost It $888,697 98, 
and which was appraised in 1879 at $857,529.21. 


This brings the total sales of real estate up to 
January Ist, to a grand total of $5,°66,186.74 for 
property which cost us $5,152,545 70, and which 
on the basis of the appraisal made in 1879 would 
have brought only $4,495, 152.19. 


A profit of $713,641 04 and a gain over the ap- 
praisal of $1,371,034.55 make a gratifying result 
so far, and farnish sufficlent ground for the 
bellef, so often expressed, that our real estate, 
as a whole, will prove to be no disadvantage to 
the company or its members. 


BONDS. 


The eompany has sold during the year bonds 
which cost it $311 700, and has purchased others 
ataco3t of Increasing its net hold- 
ing $546,048 75. - - 

We row hold bonds amounting to $9,429,200 
par value, which cost us $9,$50 199; their present - 
market value is at least $10,354,266. Should all 
these bonds be held to maturity we should lose 
$421,909 of their cost, and $926 066 of their pres- 
ent market value. They are all bonds of exoel- 
lent quality, and, having been issued when high 
rates of interest prevailed, they now bear a high 
premium. Many of them havea long time to 
run, and will hold nearly their present price for 
some years if interest rates do not materially 
advance. It is the purpose of the directors to 
change these securities so as to capitalize as 
much as possible of the present premium on 
them, a course hitherto pursued with good re- 


sults. 
STOCKS. 


The amount of bank and railroad stocks held 
by this company has always been small. The 
principal transaction of the year was the pur- 
chase of $250,000 of Connecticut and Passumpesic 
River and Massawippi Railroad stock, the par 
value and 5 per cent. dividends being guaran- 
teed to the sat!sfaction of your directors. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


During the year loans have been pald amount- 
Ing to $3 801,054 58, and loans have been made 
amounting to $6,158,253.13. a net increase in the 
amount so invested of $2,357,193.55, and bring- 
lng the total to $29,445,220.17. 

No pains is spared to maxe these investments 
the highest of their class. 


STANDING. 


The Connecticut standard of solvency—the 
highest government standard in use—requires a 
computation of our reinsurance reserve, accord- 
ing to the combined experience of the mortality 
table and the assumption of earning 4 per cent. 
interest throughout the duration of ail existing 
policies. By this standard our entire labilities 
on January 1, 1887, were $50,460,250. 54. 


But on all policies issued since April 1, 1882, 
our own calculations have been made on the as- 
sumption that we will earn only three per cent. ~ 
interest, believing that with the present tenden- 
cles in the rate of interest that is as high an 
assumption as it is safe to make relating to such 
important contracts some of which will have 
fifty or sixty yearsto run. Our liability on our 
own higher standard Is $183,137 greater than by 
the legal standard, and is therefore $50,648,- 
387 . 54. 


Our gross assets, January Ist, were $55,702,- 
493.94 Our surplus by the legal standard was 
therefore $5.242,243.40; and by our own higher 
standard $5,059,106.40, an increase of $501,108 49 
during the year. 


These facts and an inspection of our schedule 
ef assets are conclusive as to the company’s 
great financial strength as well asits magnitude. 

In closing this brief review,we wish to empha- 
size the fact that all that is sought or done here 
is to the single purpose of maintaining life insur- 
ance in {ts simplicitv and purity, tomake the pay- 
ment of your policies secure beyond peradvent: 
ure, to make your insurance as cheap as possible 
by sound methods, pradence, and economy, 
and to extend the benefits here given to others 
who seek protection for their families free from 
any hazard of speculation for themselves. Our 
ambition for your company is, not the largest 
volume, involving many and grave dangers, but 
the best results. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 
President, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CaSE OF MR. TORREY. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It has been publicly announced that the Prudential 
C mmittee of the American Board have rejected the 
application of Mr. Danfel T. Torrey, of Andover Semi- 
nary, for appointment to missfonary service in Japan. 
It is with great reluctance that I refer to this case, but, 
as his personal friend and former pastor, I am constratned 
to do it. 

I have known Mr. Torrey for several years For 
about five years I was his pastor. He is a man of 
exceptional excellence of Christian character. He took 
high rank as a scholar during his college conrse, and 
has been a successful teacher for several years lll 
these qualities combine to fit him for exceptional useful- 
ness a8 a Christian teacher in Japan. For ten or twelve 
years it has been his purpose to fit himself for mfeston- 
ary service; this has been the supreme object of his 
education. He has been nurtured in the missionary 
spirit. His father was formerly a missionary. His 
mother, for many years an invalid was a woman of 
rare piety and missionary devotion, and during those 
years of invalidism the missionary work was the topic 
of frequent conference between mother and son. It has 
been understood by all his friends that he would go to 
the forelgn missionary field. and he has been regarded 
by them asa man of unusual fitness for the work. It is 
the universal testimony that he would make a model 
missionary. That such a man should be rejected, and 
that the consecrated purpose of his life should be 
thwarted, by the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board would be matter of utter astonishment were it 
not that, unfortunately, we are becoming somewhat 
accustomed to it. As it is, there are a great many who 
will be surpris:d at such an issue, and I am confident 
that could that surprise find expression it would take 
the form of sturdy protest. : 

But on what ground is Mr. Torrey rejected? Not 
upon the ground that there is any physical or intellect- 
ual or moral or spiritual unfitness for the missionary 
work. In all these respects he is wholly acceptable. 
Nor is it on the ground that he {fs in disagreement with 
any of the doctrines commonly held in our Congrega- 
tionai churches. For in answer to question 2 in the 
Manual submitted to him by the Home Secretary— 
viz , ‘‘ Have you doubts respecting any of the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions 
under the care of the Board ?”—he has answered, without 
qualification, ‘‘I havenot.” And in answer to question 
1 of the Manual—viz , ‘‘ What do you regard as the 
leading doctrines of Scripture ?’—he says: ‘' I accept the 
memorandum of the Home Secretary as fairly express- 
ing the leading doctrines of Scripture.” But he adds. 
‘‘T wish, however, to make two qualifications. First, 
while I accept the Lord’s Day. I should not myself 
enumerate it among the leading doctrines of Scripture. 
Second, in reference to Article XI, I think the clause 
which affirms that the issues of the final judgment are 
determined by the deecis done in the body is an unwar- 
rantable extension of 2 Cor. v., 10 I do not belleve 
that this life is decisive for all.” This last clause of the 
statement furnishes the ground of his rejection. In 
other words, he does not accept that part of the memo- 
randum of the Home Secretary which declares dogmat- 
ically that the issues of the final judgment in every case 
‘* will be determined by the deeds done in the body.” 

In brief, then, Mr. Torrey’s position is as follows : 

He holds the hy pothesis of a possible future probation 
for such as have not had the Gospel in this life. He 
distinctly says that he holds {t only as ‘‘an hypothesis.” 
Not as atheory, but only as ‘‘an bypothesis.” Itisa 
possible way {n wh’ch Christ may ‘‘ become available as 
Saviour ” for those who have not heard of him ; it {s ‘‘a 
permissible hope.” It should be distinctly understood 
that he does not hold {it ‘‘as a revealed truth or doctrine 
of Scripture, but as a permissible hope.” Of this 
hypothesis, however, he claims— 

1. That it is “‘ not without support in Scripture.” 

2 That it does not contradict Scripture, nor the 
doctrine of the early creeds, nor ‘‘ the doctrine common- 
ly held and taught in our churches.” 

8. That this hypothesis has intensified his missionary 
zeal. 

4. That it ‘“‘ does not conflict with the Scriptural view 
of the importance of the present life.” 

5 That it puts the limit of Christ’s saving power in 
** man’s resisting will” 

The rejection of such men as Mr. Torrey and Mr. 
Morse is a matter in which the Congregatioral churches 
have a vital interest. These men are the product of the 


piety and the missionary zeal of our homes, our churches, 
and our schools. Is it true that such men, and many 
more like them, who are ready to offer themselves to the 
Board for missionary service, are to be rejected on this 
wise, and men from the Presbyterian Church are to be 


sought and welcomed because they are supposed to be 


ready to accept the Home Secretary’s dogma? It is well 
that the churches know what sort of men are being 
rejected from their service in the missionary field. It {s 
a serious question whetter it is either right or wise to 
rej:ctthem is also a serious question whether the 
churches will give their sanction to the attitude of the 
Prudential Committee. Lewis O. BRAsTow. 


New HAvEN, Conn. 


CONCERNING REORDINATION. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

The letter of ‘‘A Layman of the P. E. Church” 
in your issue of the 24th ult. opposes the suggestion 
made by ‘‘a respected clergyman” of that Church 
with a view of inducing non-episcopally ordained 
clergymen to consent to a reordination at the hands of 
‘‘ our bishops” by the use of a form that shall concede 
that they may have already the ‘‘ true office of deacon or 
priest ;” thatis to say, by the use on the part of the bishop 
of the words, ‘‘ If thou hast not already the true office of 
deacon or priest ;” and the writer assures all concerned 
‘* that there is not a handful of pious, wel/ instructed lay- 
men of the Church who wuld approve of such ideas ” as 
he indicates are involved in the suggestion And he gives 
as a reason that ‘‘ they believe the Episcopate to be a 
divine institution.” 

The suggestion of a reordination in the form pro- 
posed Iam far from favoring; not, however, for the 
reason named, but on the ground that reordination in any 
form {s no! a thing properly to be asked for or conceded, 
but, on the contrary, it should be as distinctly opposed 
as St. Paul opposed circumcision for the Gentile Chris 
tians. And I trust there are at least a majority of the 
‘‘pfous, well-instructed laymen of the Church” who 
would maintain this position. Can any thoughtful stu- 
dent of the writings of St. Paul imagine that, if -he 
were to appear in Christendom to day, he would not give 
his voice against any claim that clergymen who have been 
non-episcopally ordained should submit to reordination 
at the hands of some bishop or other ? Hear him saying, 
** For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing. nor unctrcumcision ; but faith that worke'h by 
love” (Gal. v,6) Aud, agatn, ‘‘ As many as des{re to 
make a fair show in the flesh, they constrain you to be 
circumcised” (Gal. vi, 12). I do not cite the case of 
circumcision as being necessarily ‘‘on all fours, ’ as the 
lawyers say, with the case In hand, but as indicative 
of the spirit fairly applicable to both the one and the 
other. 3 
Let it be granted that ‘‘ the Eptscopate a divine 
institution.” It arose from no express appointment of 
Christ, and most certainly he never appointed it to bean 
unchangeable form of aiministration, for under the 
guidance of the Spirit and in fulfillment of the promise, 
“Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” Christ has guided his Church {into other forms 
through which marvelous works have been wrought. 
All these forms of administration are of divine institu 
tion, and the one Uatversal Church possesses them all as 
part of its heritage and development and as means for 
accomplishing its work in the woild. The Episcopate 
is a divine institution. These other forms are divine 
institutions also, and the sooner those of us who are in 
the Episcopal branch of the Church recognize this as 
the true view of the sftuation, the sooner we shall be 
making real progress toward true Christian unity, and 
s:all exhibit that faith which works by love. Then 
will that schism, from which we statedly pray to be 
delivered, and which the view so much insisted upon, 
that Episcopacy alone is a divine institution, is aow 
causing, to the great dishonor of Christ and the great 
injury of his cause, be healed. 

That Episcopscy shall become the one universal form 
is plainly something not at all to be expected, and, so far 
as one may judge from the fruits of the Spirit shown in 
the Reformation and the subsequent life of the Church, 
I think not at all to be desired. Disadvantages there 
may bein having these various forms of administration, 
but, in my judgment, they are not fora moment to be 
compared with the evils that would come from having 
the whole Church brought under a superior order of 
clergy called bishops, holding rank and office for life. 
This is a lesson which, it seems to me, Episcopacy as 
seen in history and as seen at present teaches. It is in 
the very nature of things that those holding a superior 
rank, especially where the term is for life and is of a 
priestly nature, shouid be inclined to clothe themselves 
and their order with every form of factitious and, I may 
add, of worldly consideration. In no other direction is 
human nature more in danger of showing its great 
weak ness and its tendency to depart from the simplicity 
and spirituality of Christ. Episcopacy we have. It has 
been continued by the Spirit in tte Church, and for it 
the Prayer Book quoted from isa guide. But, thank 
God, the Spirit has also blessed us with other forms of 
administration which have come to stay, and which are 
well calculated to protect Episcopacy from many of its 


dangers, and which Episcopacy must either recognize as 


on an equality with itself or suffer from the guilt of 
wounding the body of Christ, which is his church. 
ANOTHER LAYMAN OF THE P. E CHourRcH. 
BROOKLYN. 


WESTERN OPINION ON MISSIONS. 


“ The Extent of the New Theology in New England,” 
as found in a recent Christian Union, may awaken tn- 
quiry as to the West. At the Board meeting in Des 
Moines last year great surprise was expresset by the 
corporate members at the warm greetings extended to. 
the ‘‘ Liberals” There would be even greater surprise 
if the silent undercurrents of opinion as to relizious 
freedom were known. I do not mean that the truth or 
untruth of a second probation isopenly discussed. May 
it never be, to foment strife and division ! But the ques- 
tion of toleration and the action of the Prudential Com 
mittee cannot be kept longer in the background. 

It is a safe estimate that the policy of Secretary Clark 
and the avowed opinions of President Hopkins have met 
a wids and hearty response in the West apart from and 
in advance of general discussion. Frank expression and 
honest action in the line of faithful service are not hera 
at a discount, while divisive, active, new creed-making | 
would be held in disfavor. Very prominent laymen 
who study for peace, and the abivst of officials and 
pastors, known to the writer in large numbers, take the 
‘broad view ” so far as to'an agreement with ex-Prest- 
dent Porter and the bold criticisms of Dr. Gordon, of 
the Old South Church. They desire a stronger mis- 
sionary force, and not the withholding of a laborer from 
the field on account of a mere hope or an opinion ; 
and are even intent on securing an opinion as to candi.- 
dates by the churches through the advice and im- 
memorial prerogatives of councils, rather than by 
Prudential Committee edicts, which are but the emana- 
tion of a not over-popular close corporation. More will 
be developed by discussion in disapproval of that cor- 
porate vote which left a stigma (a blunder) on Dr. 
Smyth and the Hon. Mr. Hardy by a dismissal after 
long and eminent service. The issue is before the 
pastors of the Board—Choose ye between a secret com- 
mittee and a council, the latter that voice of our Cbris- 
tian democracy, only questioned by those thought 
beyond {ts suasion and power. Reorganization to com- 
port with the genius of the age and the methocs 0f other 
denominations may become'a popular demand ; certainly 
kind and free discussion wili awaken a wide {nterest in 
missions and leave responsibility where it belongs, and, 
it can be hoped, blending anew all classes of thinkers — 
who are in religious service deaf alike to the Bishop at 
home or the Pope abroad. | 

We are in the free-thinking, bold, tolerant nineteenth 
century, having survived the bogus family heresies of a 
Taylor, Parks, and Bushnell. Idle speculation 1s for- 
gotten in admir:.tion for generous sacrifice on a foreign 
shore where the Master has crowned his servants with 
honors the great-hearted would have perpetuated by 
continued humble ministrations to the benighted. G2n- 
erous contributions, as in the case of the Old Sauth 
Church and others, have been thought in the past 
worthy of high commendation ; but our beloved church 
organ of the West discounts them with a slur and sue- 
picion which leads a Jayman to cry out: O for the . 
pen of a Greeley, to set in a frame the religious mis 
nomer finding a ‘‘bad motive for a good act”! It 
comes to me also with a reliable version that the young 
clergy in the viclaage of Chicago are generally in accord | 
with that noble veteran missionary, Dr. Scudder, of 
Plymouth Church, {in sorrow for the taunts, if not 
indulging in reprobation of the spirit, which ministers 
to strife in our Congregational family. : 

Enough. The learned, cautious, sleepless heresy- 
hunters may cause alarm, but an earnest missionary 
spirit will furnish the recruits to push on the column. 
Our press, with patriotic concern, will become an effi. 
cient agency in enlisting the young on a fraternal basis ; 
while partisanship not based on vita) essentials will dis. - 
tract and repel. Stable old Eastern churches may sur- 
vive excision and fierce debate; but the New West, 
hospitable to new truths, cannot at present afford to 
waste time and energy in the propagation of or execra- 
tion of non-essentials, yet loyal without reserve to vital 
truths. Out WEsT. 


It is recorded of a Chinese Emperor that, on being 
apprised of his enemies having raised an insurrection in 
one of the distant provinces, he said to his officers, 
“Come, follow me, and we will quickly destroy them.” 
He marched forward, and the rebels submitted upon 
his approach. All now thought that he would take the 
most signal revenge, but were surprised to see the cap- 
tives treated with mildness and humanity. ‘: How !” 
cried the first minister, ‘‘is this the manner in which 
you fulfill your promise ? Your royal word was given 
that your enemies should be destroyed, and, behold ! 
you have pardoned them all, and even caressed some of 
them.” ‘‘I promised,” replied the Emperor, ‘to de- 
stroy my enemies. I have fulfilled my word; for, see, 
ws hy og enemies no longer. I have made friends of 
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_of about $7 000,000, bas passed. 


March 10, 1887. 
FINANCIAL. 


The very satisfactory conditions of 
trade in the West, and in the interior 
generally, have led to a demand for cur- 
rency funds, and the drafts on the New 
York banks have been moderately heavy 
during the week. Money has ruled, for 
a few moments at a time, during the 
week at six per cent. at the highest, and 
as low as three per cent. ; the average rate, 
however, is about four per cent. to four 
and one-half per cert., with a slightly 
increased average in activity. This is 
perfectly natural and legitimate, and Is 
likely to continue in moderate demand 


until after the 1st of April settlements. 


This state of things ts distinctly favorable, 
confirming the reports of the prosperous 
condition of domestic trade, and, by thus 
raising the rates here, preventing the ex- 
port of gold. The money rate here in 
the open market is about one per cent. 
higher than in London. We hear no 
more of the prospects for gold shipments. 

Congress has expired: Its death was a 
positive relief to the country. It passed 
away after passing in great haste all of 
the appropriation bills excepting the 
Deficiency and the Fortification provis- 
ions. The River and Harbor bill, which 
is understood on all sides to be a great 


steal, and a weapon in the hands of dema- 


gogues, was, of course, duly passed; but 
the President has kindly permitted it to 
die by not giving it his signature, much 
to the dismay of the managing polfiiclans. 

The Trade-dollar bill, which will pro- 
duce a virtual expansion of legal money 
This ex- 
pansion will probably be immediate, as the 
holders of these dollars have them in hand 
for prompt presentation. Added to this 
sum isto be paid out for pensions, aud 
other requirements during the months of 
March and April, about $30,000 000, in 
addition to the payments for the called 
bonds, so that up to the first of May a 
much larger sum of money will be paid 
from the United States Treasury than 
will go into it. For some time, therefore, 
no contraction on account of the Govern- 
ment financlering can occur to the bank 
deposits or reserves. This is a very im- 
portant fact, for the chief apprehension 
of the banks and of the country has been 
felt on account of the forced contraction 
which the Government's heavy surplus 
revenue involves. This may be felt later, 
and the fear of this has recently suggested 
an extra session of Congress to legislate 
on our tariff and internal taxation. Hap 
pily, the President seems to see no need 
for such extra seesion—happlly, we say, 
for such a session would be a great draw. 


- back to all commercial interests 


- The Reading reorganization is a fixed 
success, and there only remains the form- 
al proceedings of a foreclosure—if, 1n- 
deed, that is needed—to place the Reading 
Railway and Coal Companies on a very 
sound and conservative basis. This is a 
great point gained by nearly the largest 
corporation in thecountry. The question 
of the reorganization of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Com- 
pany has beeu definitely settled this week 
by a subscription to the conditions de- 
manded by the Committee of Reorganiza- 
tion, of the bulk of the stock and bonds 
of the old company. Nearly $5,000,000 
cash has been pald fato the hands of the 
Committee with which to liquidate the 
floating debt and the equipment bonds. 
These peaceful reorganizations of great 
concerns which have been sources of un. 
settlement in the financial world so long 


are auspicious events, and directly grow 


out of a rapid improvement in railway 
credits and prospects. We have before 
us the earnings of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company for the past 
seven months, ending with December, 1886, 
tabulated by the “ Financlal Chronicle.” 
The result ishigbly satisfactory. The total 


net earnings for the time named are/ 


$7,225,804 against $6 738 096—an increase 
of nearly $500,000, net. The ‘‘ Chronicle ’ 

enters into a careful estimate of the result 
of the year on this road to June 1, 1887, 
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and finds that, after paying fixed charges, 
taxes, seven per cent. on preferred stock 
and six per cent. on the common stock, 
there will remain a surplus of $2 361,431 
as a result of the year’s bu:iness 

A showing of theearningsof twenty five 
railways for the month of February ex- 
hibits an increase of $564,085, or over 
nine per cent. on the result in the corre- 
sponding period of 1886 | 

The Peorla Railway Company gives its 
annual statement, wherein it shows above 
fixed charges $6 253 $04 ; from which de- 
duct dividends of five per cent, and 
there is left the handsome surplus of 
$1 514,912 

The stock snd bond markets have been 
awaiting the adjournment of Congress, 
and are now steady on frregular fluct- 
uations from the quotations of a week 


ago. 

The bank statement Is as fullows : 
Loans, increase........ ......- $1,074,100 
Specie, decrease .............. 1,799,600 
Legal tenders, decrease 1,084,600 
Deposita, decrease............. 2,137,000 
Reserve, decrease 2,301,950 


This reduces the surplus reserves to 
little over $7 000,000 which is the result 
of causes named in the opening of this 
report. WaLL STREET 


NEW YORK, 
CHICACO, AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY CO. 

_ (Nickel Plate.) 


The Purchasing Committee, under agreement of 
Feb. 4, 1887, for the reorganization of the New York 
Chicago, and 8t. Lou's Railway Company, HEREBY 
GIVES NOTICE that security holders (who have not 
already assented), to avail themselves of any bene- 
fits under said agreement, must present their bond 
certificates at the Central Trust Company of New 
York for stamping, deposit their bonds with said 
trust company, and pay the stock assessments and 
have the stock certificates properly stamped by 
said trust company ON OR BEFORE MARCH 19, 
1887. 

After the 19th inst. bond certificates, bond and 
stock, will only be stamped and received under the 
agreement upon payment of $11 per share on stock 
and 1 per cent. of the face value on bonds and bond 


F. P. OLCOTT, 
CHAIRMAN. 
quiltable 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


—AND— 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 
OFFICES. REFERENCES. 


— YORK, 208 B’way. First Nat. Bank, N 


STON, 23 Court Street. 
PHILAD. 1128. “ith St. | 7th Nat. . Phila 
KANBSA TY, 7th & Del St. Am. Nat. B Kan. Ci 


For rates of interests and full ities. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


6°lo 


n u guaran per cent. ear 


Frees Y. 


and company at 150 
L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


7 %SAEEB% 


First Mortgage Bonds, 

8 per cent. somt-angual nterest. 
basanent of principal and interest remitted free of 
char secured on Kea! Estate in se 
ang is or ieapeoved farms in Minn 

selected three to times the the 


MORTGAGES, 


PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
GUARANTEED by the 


© Western Loan and Trust Co. 

and $2 80,000 
= of Mortgage Security 3 to 6 times amount loaned. 
full information, address Hi. McDONALD, 
Treasurer, Ne. 2 Wall Street, New York, N. We 


Those answering an Advertisemen: will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser «nd 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemen* 4n Tha Chtistian 


\ 


Boston Nat. Bank, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co, 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON, 
FOR TRAVEL AVAILABLE 
RTS OF THE WORLD. ALSO DRAFTS 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND rfHE CONTINENT. 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Ni V E St liable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. LAWRENCE, KAN. L. PERKINS, 


ecretarv. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250, 000. uo 


The choice st Ist Mortgayve Farm Loans, aiso the Com- 


pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon 
Capita! and Assets of over $650 000. No Lo . kiev 
years Experience with absolute stactic 


1.500 Investors. Send for circulars, forms ind full in- 
formation; Branch Offices in N. City and Alvanyg; 
N. ¥. Office, 137 Mroudway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agents 


A SOLID @ @®PER CENT 


Perannom,first mort gauges on 
rea’ Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 


approved by T 

REST OF 
AND Want ‘ore eapondence Rolicited 


OF PICH OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


York, January 2th, 1887. 
lhe Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 


affairs on the 3iet of December, 1886: 


Premiams on Marine Risks from ist 
1886, to 8lst 


1 
Prenflums on Policies not 


off ist January, 1886.... 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums. ............. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist 4 

uary, 1886, to 3ist December $3,817,699 86 

riod 68 
game period........... 
Returns of 

miums and 

Expenses. ...$841,378 15 
The Com y has the follo 
United States and State of 

York Stock, City, Bank, and that 

$9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 

Real Estate and or a due the 


Six per cent. interest on the oumeimniaiiail 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bibdess 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and pald to the holders 
thereof, or their lega] representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be ee at the time of pay- 


ment, and cance] 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

e 


By order of the Board. 
J. H, OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONEB, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. MOORE, CHARLES H. 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 

Ww WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIB, JOHN ELLIO 
BENJAMIN BH. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW, LES D. CH, 
EDMUND W. CORLIEs, JOAN L. RIKER. 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, he DENTON 


WILLIAM D DEGROOT, 
HORACE @ ISAAC BE 

LI DODGE. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WI “UTA H. MACY, ANSON W. HARD. 
C. A. HAND THOMAS MAITLAN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BU Y 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H B. MOORE, Vice President. 
A RAVEN View. President 


GRATEFUL. COMFORTING. 


|EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


h knowledge of the natural laws 
operations estion and nu- 
of the fine 


a thoro 
govern 
trition. and by a careful ap 
properties of well-selected eco Mr. Epps has 
provided our tables with delicate vored bev- 
erages which may save —— 
bilis. It is by the use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle malad@fes are floatin 
around = ready to attack wherever there isa w 

e may 


water or milk. Sold 

rocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & co. 
London, 


lorin installments. 


The BEST Accident 
Insurance. 


The Old Reliable 
United States Mutual 
Accident Association, 
320 and 322 Broadway, 
New York. 

Time Tried and Pro- 


ved. Ten Years of Suc- 
cess. Unrivaled for 


Prompt and Equitable 
Settlement | of Claims. 
Overa 

MILLION DOLLARS 
PAID IN LOSSES. 


No losses due and un- 
paid. Over 35,000 


Leading BUSINESS 
and 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
are members. 
NEW FEATURES: 

$10,000 Death by Accident. 


$10,000 Loss Hands or Feet. 


$10,000 ‘* Hand and Foot. 
$5,000 ‘'-Hand or Foot. 
$5,000 Both Eyes. 
$1,300 ‘ One Eye. 


$2,500 ‘'* Permanent Total Dis- 
ability. 
$50 a Week Temporary Total 
Disability. 
These amounts of In- 
demnity provided 


by the Policies of the 


United States Mutual 
Accident 
Association, 320 and 
322 Broadway. N. Y., at 
a cost to members in 
the ‘‘preferred’’ occu- 
pations of about $26 a 
year, which may be 
made in one payment 
One- 
half or one-quarter of 
above insurance at pro- 


|portionate rates 


Membership Fee, $5, 
for each $5,000 Policy. 


CHARLES B. PEEIl, 
President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec. & Gen. Manager. 


COPYING PRES& 7 
fe for sevenry five cents. War 


can be carrie 
GEORWU HANNAH, Poughk eepaie, N 


receipt of price. ‘A sample can be seen . 
Christian Union office. 


es 
is 
to 
18 
y 
§ 
ge. 
| 
Casb 265,254 68 
t’n 
wg ourse!ves well fortified with pes blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—{Civil Service Gazette. 
{AGENTS WANTED 
ARNOLD | 
once, | at The 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


New York, TuuRspay, Marcn 10, 1887. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The Christian Union will pub- 
lish nert week an eight-page 
supplement in memory of Henry 
Ward Beecher, with a portrait 
and other illustrations, with an 
unpublished .manuscript of the 
great preacher, with a chapter 
from the forthcoming volume, 
“ The Life of Jesus the Christ,’’ 
with a fac-simile of the last 
letter received from him a 
few days prior to his death, 
with a sketch of his life, and 
with estimates of his character 
and work by several different 
writers, as seen from dtjferent 
points of view. This supplement 
will be furnished without extra 
charge to all subscribers of The 
Christian Union, and a limited 
number will be on sale at our 


office at 10 cents each. 


A NOTABLE RECORD. 


We print in this number of The Christian 
Union the forty-first annual statement of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., also a letter to the 
members of the company by the President, 
Jacob L. Greene, givinga very clear and full 
statement of the company’s management, 
investments, and condition. The record of 
this company for straightforward business 
integrity and for conservative and success- 
ful management is equaled by few and sur- 
paesed by none. The Connecticut Mutual 
paid to policy-holders, for claims, dividends, 
etc., over five million dollars in 1886. Its 
assets are over fifty-four millions and surplus 
over five millions. The best statement that 
can be made of this company’s general 
policy is summed up in the last sentence of 
the report by President Greene: ‘‘ In closing 
this brief review, we wish to emphasize the 
fact that all that is sought or done here is to 
the single purpose of maintaining life in- 
surance in its simplicity and purity, to make 


the payment of your policy secure beyond 
peradventure, to make your insurance as 
cheap as possible by sound methods, pru- 
dence, and economy, and to extend the 
benefits here given to others who seek pro- 
tection for their families free from any 
hazard of speculation for themselves. Our 
ambition for your company is not the largest 
volame, involving many and grave dangers, 
bat the best results.’’ 


NEW FEATURES IN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


The United States Mutual Accident Asso- 
cietion announce on another page some new 
features that have recently been introduced 
in their policies. Heretofore, for the payment 
of twenty-six dollars a year, a person could 
obtain insurance against accident for ten 
thousand dollars, payable at death if it re- 
sulted by accident, and fifty dollars a week 
in case of an accident causing temporary 
disability. The new features are as follows: 
In case of an accident where the member of 
the association loses both hands or both 
feet the company will beresf:er pay ten 
thousand doilara; a hand and feot, ter 
thousand dollars; either hand or fost, five 
thoasand doliars ; for the loss of both eyes, 
five thousand doilars; for the loss of one 
eye, thirtesn huadrei doilars; and for per- 
manent total disability res ulting from an 
accident, twenty-five hundred dollars. Dnur- 
ing the year 1536 this company paid losses 
to che amouat of $224,789 37, and have paid 
for losses since their corporation nearly one 
miilion dollars, and their annual report for 
1886 shows the association to be in a thor- 
oughly prosperous condition. 


MONG ths new things recently brought out are 
the Kelsey “ Torch”? Lamp Chimneys, annealed 
and toughened by anew and patent process. These 
chim neys are remarkable in tneir qualities for re- 
sisting sudden and great extremes of heat and 
cold, and are by far the toughest and best chim 
neys yet produced. Thousands are delighted with 
their great durability and brilliant finish. 
Sold by all first-class housefurnishers or grocers. 
THE KELSEY COMPANY, 
Glass Workers and Annealers,. 

Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 

New York Office, 110 Chambers 8. 
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BEST, SAFBST, y are trou 
with Indigestion and Dys la, take DIGES- 
Recommended by P ysicians as the best. 
A satel and sure cure, $1 p’r bottl4, Sold by Drug. 
gists, or WILLIAM F. kipt ER & co, 83 John S&L, 
New York, Manufacturers 


popular blood dhrifer, Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
| a tremendous sale this season. Nearly 
everybody takes it. Try it yourself. 


Claramont Colony tn Virginia is-growing ve 
mapesiy. Send for free circulars and illustra 
maps. J. F. Mancha, Raymond, Surry Co., Va. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is It 
is ore BU ce 


A VIOLENT CoUGH CONTINUED through the win- 
ter often brings Consumption in the spring. 
Soothe and tone the Irritated and weakened 
lungs with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar, and the Cough yields and the danger disap- 
pears. 250 , 50c., and $1. 

Glenr’s Sulphur Soap healsand beantifies, Bc 

GermanCorn Remover ki!]sCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Ma, 

“"ike’s Teothache Drops cure in] Minute, 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


COUNTRY WiLL BY EXAMINING MAP THAT THE 
TILLWATER 
Grau 


©* 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAR 


By re ti prin- 
East ot ous lizes at 
termina line and Southwest, is the 


aithor 


tates ve 
rect antic an 
line and tnelnde Chi- 
Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
oan Rock Istand, in Ll tama, Os Dav rt, M 
t erset, 
fantle, Knoxy Audubou Guthrie Centre 


Council Bluff 
a 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 


, Comfort and Bafety to th 


Guarantees 8 
travel Its 
track is of heavy ag oy 


xacting. The lux. 
tion is unequaled 


n 
s betwee 


"Cork, 
tween 


The Famous shines Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between C 
apolisand St. Paul. Over this route poll if Fase } Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishirg grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. Therich wheat Reids and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are onchal Watertown. short, 
desirable route, via Seneca aad ank e, > 
rior inducements to travelers betw ween Linco 
Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. 
Leavenworth, sas City, Minneapolis, St. 
poe 


All classes of patrons, 
tally Mfamilies, pte, potas, and ehildren, receive from 


desired information, ad 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burlington 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its ter;:. inal points, 
with trains from and to the 
orth and South. 
Sea and Quickest 
higago, Peorla 


Route 


C.B.& Q.FER. 


rom 
uis to 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c.,, apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting fines, or address 


n 
. A., Chicago, 11. 


Ist V. P. 
For handsome I)lustrated 
Kk send jc. postage to the G. I 


Used by thousands of firet-clase Manufacturers 
amt Mechanics ontheir best work. Its success 
148 brought a lot of imitators copying usin every 
wavy possible. Remember GENUINE 
LePace's Liquid Give ism 


RUSSIA CEMENT mass 


-end sIX Cents 
for a sample 


L 


INENE 


COLLAR 


Rooens, Angelo, Rapheel, Marillo. 


Bull 


Is offerea and 


CATALOGUE No. 154. which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and 


Vil. 85, No. 10. 


“described in our _ 
The Catalogue 
vegetables. many of which can only be§ 


obtained from us; and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates. and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we believe. is the most compiete 


publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 


Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 2° 37,cortentt st. 


om! New En 


Rt. Hon. W. 


=RFECTION”. 


marked upon Ase Hodman’s butterby Prof. Alword at 
State Fair, boston, Oct., 
butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair ever heldin 


‘sé, because it was the only 


It Was made by the COOLEY PROCESS, 


Bronson, Am. Jersey Cattle Club. 
T. Je Hand, 

G. Yeomans, Pres. Holstetn-Friestan Breeders Assoc. 
T. B. Wales, Jre Sec’y. 
E. Gladaione at the “Midlands” Hawarden. 
$} Englaad,the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, England, alg 
440] use the COOLEY CR 
Very Large Majority ofthe best dairyvmenin All Countries. 

The Cooley Creamer has more Labor Saving Convenfences 
than any other, includin 


to rs, Bottom and Skimming At 
gora D FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


EAMIERS in their dairtes and so do a 


Elevators, Cabincts with refri- 
hments, &c.,&c 


VERMONT FARM “MACHINE CO.,° Bellows Falls, 


38 Years’ Experience in 


Rare reat beauty. Handsomely i!!ustrate 
la cott's Ma 3 Mammoth Pansies 
at orit now 


COTT’S FLOWERS 


ROSES. 
ROBERT & SON, Piladeiph 


r Clalit 
with alovely€ Pa, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOGOMING 


nity has been 
We have all the 
test Novelties an standard sorts in differ- 
sizes and prices tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR. 

ous PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 


3 TO 12 PLANTS $840 $25 
urNewGuide,32 pp. describes nearly 5OO fest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, « 


Climbing yines, and New and Rare Flower 

‘Address NGEE & CONARD 


SEEDS 


any 2 papers Flower s you 
with our 
Manual. 


re our Gr 
distribut tin 


@ TRADE MARK 


oor Seeds becorre packets 
liberal in quantity, tity, & CO. 


da Merchants, Growers an 
1303 Market st. Philadelpbia, Pa. 


SEEDS. 


EVERY ONE WHO HASA GARDEN 
Should read a copy of my 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, &c. 


free. It contains a com list of 
ae — varieties in cultivation, besides all the de 
sirable novelties of laet season. and nearly every- 
thing else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street. Kew York’ City. 


MEDAL, AKERS 1878 


Breakfast face 


and is therefore far more economi.. 


strengthening, easily digested, and 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
FERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1236 ARGH ST,., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ted absolutely purée 
from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


cal. kK is delicious, nourishing, 


admirably adapted for invalids as 


TREATMENT | 


A iz 


“| Strengthen confidence in the Es 
‘Aymaterial in its constructi ion, and the 
aj painstaking care given to every detail 
are reasons for its leading position. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., , 
Brattleboro, Ve. 


Combining a Parler, Library, 
Smoking, Reelining or In- 


CHILDREN’S 


furnished Sar. A rake, 
Send stamp 4 and mention Carries 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


#45 N. 8th St., PHILA., PA, 


French , German, Spanish, Italian. 


“You ee ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

es ntly for day and business ca» 
cel 

books 


COST HOUSES 


BUILD T 
arge Atlas, givi 


moder costing from 

up $6,000, Profucely 
tlustrating every detail and ma- 
ee described. 
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and 
bed is thoroughly ballasted. Its SS 
Its bridges gre solid structures 
olling stock {s perfect as homan \“3 
skill can makeit. It has all the safety appliances that = 
| mechanical genius has invented and experience proved oa TSS 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodica]—its discipline strict —~ 
a i n Chicago and the Missourt ONES : J s 
of C Comfortable Da Osac FALR,HONE ADDED 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE FATE OF ISDIGERD. 


By W. Tayvor &mMIru. 


Whence comes that noble charger before the 
palace gate, 

Unbridled and unsaddled, 
state ? 

No lord or peasant owns it; none knows its 
place of birth, 

But all agree no fairer was ever seen on earth. 

“Bring forth,’ they cry in concert, ‘* the royal 
housings bring, 

And fit this steed imperial to bear our gracious 
king.”’ 

They bring the royal housings, but a shall put 
them on? 

The wild horse rears and plunges: silk spurns 
them every one. 

Out came the lord of Iran—a king of kings was 
he 

From the sunny Indian waters to the cheerless 
Caspian sea ; 

“The worshiper of Ormazd, the peaceful and 
divine.”’ 

He styled himself a scion®of Sassan's lordly line; 

But he was harsh and wicked, and whereso’er he 
came } 

The Magi and the Christians breathed curses on 
his name ; 

And good men prayed in secret that God would 
strike him down, 

And place on one more worthy the fair Iranian 
crown. 

“Stand back,” he eried, ‘‘ ye varlets, and let the 
charger be! 

By Ormazd’s grace I'll tame it—its pride shal! 
yield to me.” 

He spake, and, lo! a marvel! the plunging 
steed was still, 

And bent its proud neck meekly to all the mon- 
arch’s will. ; 

He saddled it and bridled it, yet not a whit it 
stirred 

It seemed to know its masterin the mighty Iedi- 
gerd. 

Bat one touch more was needed—that touch was 
never given; 

For suddenly, as maddeaed with impulse strong 
from heaven, 

The great horse lashed out fiercely and struck 
the monarch dead ; 

Shook off its royal housings, and like a whirl- 
wind fled. 

And no man saw hereafter that stately steed and 
fair, 

But the pious knew that Ormazd had heard their 
secret prayer, 

And sent a holy angel from those who round 
bim wait, 

To smite the royal siuner before his palace gate. 

—[Selected. 


yet born for royal 


* The history of the tyrant Isdigerd is told in 
Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Seventh Oriental Monarcby.”’ 


THE OTHER FACE OF NIGHT. 


By Epira M. Tuomas. 
I sorrowed, slept; and this my dream: 
I looked and saw large Hespe gleam 
Right in the East, above the bar 
Of morning mists—a morning star. 
Full-lustered, trem ulous, he stood, 
Throbbing on silent stream and wood, 
“ Behold ! I cried, ‘* that watcher bright, 
Who trims the lamp of jealous Night, 
Hath on a stolen errand gone f 
To do the service of the Dawn.” 


Then spake a voice, serene fn air: 

* Thou art new-come, nor yet aware 
How the calm heavens f the dead 
Above thee and around are spread, 

So marvelest thou the Hesper clear 
Doth in the van of Dawn appear. 

But from thy brow chase vexing thought, 
And be thou apt and soothly taught: 
The star of eve to sorrowing men 

Is morning star in spirits’ ken. 

Thou seest the other face of Night, 

And planets flashed with Orient light.”’ 


I dreamed and woke, and did rejoice, 
So dwelt with me the blessed voice. 
—[Boston Traveller. 


DR. DRYASDUST. 


Theologians we, 
Deep thinkers and free, 
From the land of the new Divinity ; 
Where critics hunt for the sense sublime, 
Hidden in texts of the olden time, . 

Which none but the sage can see. 
Where Strauss shall teach you how‘martyi’s died 
For a moral idea personified, 
A myth and asymbol, which vulgar sense 
Received for historic evidence ; 
Where Baur can prove that true Theology 
Is special and general anthropology ; 
And the essence of worship is only to find 
The realized God in the buman mind. 
Where Feurbach shows how religion began 
From the deified feelings and wants of man, 
And the Deity ow by the mind refiective 
Is human consciousness made objective, 

Presbyters bend ; 
Bishops attend ; 

The Bible’s a myth from beginning to end. 


With a bush, hush, hush, and a hum, hum, hum, 


Hither the true theologians come. 
—[Anonym 9us, 


KEATS’S GREEK URN, 

Br MaRGARET J. PRESTON. 
When the young poet wrought.so unaware 
From purest Parian, washed by Grecian sea, 
And stained to amber softness by the breeze - 
Of Attic shores, his Urn antiquely fair, 
And brimmed it at the sacred fountain, where 
The draught he drew were sweet as Cagtaly’s, 
Had he foreseen what souls would there ap- 

pease 
Their purer thirst, he had not despair 
About it long processions move and wind, 
Held by ‘ts grace—a chalice choicely fit 
For Truth and Beauty's perfect interfuse, 
Whose affluence the exhaling glass shall find 
Unwasted ; for the poet’s name is writ 
(Firmer than marble) in Olympian dews ! 


THERE'S REALLY NO CAUSE FOR 
ALARM. 


The armi«s of Europe are massing, 
The war clouds grow heavy and biack, 
The newspaper writers are gassing, 
And Bismarck {s arching his back. 
Boulanger Is giddy with glory. 

And calls on the nation to arm. 

But still we repeat the old story, 

** There's really no cause for alarm.”’ 


The French make wide mouths at the Germans, 
The Germans reply with a frown, 

And the preachers repeat the old sermons: 
Text—"* Keep naughty tempers well down.”’ 
The money is voted like water 

For weapons to do the most harm ; 

But of these being wan:ed for slaughter 
‘*There’s really no cause for alarm.”’ 
—(Referee. 


QUATRAIN. 
By Ricwarp E. Burton. 


March draweth nigh, a monk of orders gray, 
Who shrives the malden snow with wailing 
voice, 
Until, pure-grown, at peace, sie slips away 
To skyward, with sky-spirits to rejuice. 
—[The Current. 


THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE —Edmund Yates 
writes to the ‘‘ World” that the public 
celebration of the jubilee will involves 
considerable outlay, for which a parila- 
mentary grant will be necessary. The 
coronation of the Qieen cost about 
$200 000, as against $250000 for that 
of King William 1V. and $1,200,000 
for that of King George 1V. In many 
respects the coronation forms a precedent 
for the jubilee. I hear that there {s to be 


'a special meeting of the Pilvy Courcll 


next month efther at Windsor Castle or at 
Buckingham Palace, when the proposed 
arrapgements and estimates will be sub- 
mitted. To this council will be summoned 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cam 
bridge, the Cabinet, the great officers of 
the royal household, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
Lord Granville, and Lord Sydney. The 
details will subsequently be settled by a 
committee selected from the above per- 
sonages, with one or two additions of 
permanent officials, by whom all the real 
work will doubtless be done. Tae rough 
estimate for the thanksgiving services in 
Westminster Abbey is $60,000. A mag- 
nificent display of fireworks from Hyde 
Park in the evening is a good notion, but 
the idea of throwing open the theaters to 
the public gratis on the night of the 20th 
of June is preposterous, and must be 
abandoned. 


FROM “‘THE NEW SOUTH.” 


CoutcmsBrs, Miss., Oct. 30, 1885. 
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Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—The remarkable 
success of your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment in my mother’s case induced me to 
adopt it in my own. For more than filteen 
years I have been troubled more or less with 
Dyspep ia, and for over six I have suffered 
intensely and continuously from Indigestion, 
Constipation, and Hemorrhoids. I had se- 
yere headaches almost every week, and was 
compelled to use morphine for relief from 
this, as well as purgatives for the former. 

- J had tried all the usual remedies for these, 
but with only temporary relief, and my cop- 
dition steadily grew worse. in July last I 
was prostrated for ten days by an attack of 
bemorrhoids of unusual severity. After 
partial recovery I resorted to your Compound 
Oxygen, which more than met my expecta- 
tions. I have no headaches, and no symp. 
toms of dyspepsia of any kind. In a woru, 
my restoration to health I regard as com- 
plete. Respectfully, 

W. H. Worrtutncton, Editor. 

A volume of nearly 200 pages, entitled 
“Compound Oxygen, Its Mode of Action 
and Results,’’ will be mailed free to any 
address on application to Drs. — & 


PaLeEn, 1,529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla, do not be induced to take any other. 
Hood's Sarsaparilia tsa peculiar medicine, possesa- 
ing, by virtue of its pecullar combination, propor- 
tion, and preparation, eurative power superior to 
any other article of the kind before the people. Be 
sure to get Hood’s. 

“Lhad been taking Hivod’s Sarsaparilia for dys- 
pepsia, and In one store wherel tried to buy a bottle 
the clerk tried to induces ms to buy their own instead 
of Hood’s: he told me theirs would last longer, 
that I might take it on ten days’ trial, that if I did 
not like it I need not pay anything, ete. But he 
could not prevalloi me to change. I told him I 
knew what Hoou’s Sarsaparitla was. I had taken fr, 
it agreed with me,I was perfectly satisfied with 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, and did not want any other. I 
am always clad to speak a good word for this excel- 
lent medicine.” Mrs. ELLA A. Gorr, 61 Terrace 
Street, Boston, Massa. 

“After eulfering many years with kidney com- 
plaint, I was recommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has done me 
more good than anything else.” Epwin C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, N, H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


‘100 Doses One Dollar 


“Our constant aim is to make them the 
Pinest in the World. 


YOUR GROCER 


rors 
Vie 


‘ur Trade Mak 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWINC OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


ge 
Z WASTE. 
on 

\EMBROIDERY SILX.| 

Z Factory Ends at halfprice; 1¢ ounce 

a box —all good silk and good! colors. 

by¥ mailon receipt o if 40¢ ents. 100 

=—4 Crazy Stitches in each packayve. Late - 

Z = and best book on Art Needlework, on! 
Send posta! note or stamps 

ITHE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 

SPOOL SILK 469 Brondway, N. 

or 621 Market St., Philade} yhia, —§ 

% For the names ana adds resnes Of 

ladies interested in Art Necclework, we 
=§will send one book free. ; 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
Greatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
7 up gpd for our celebrated 
* eas and Coffees, and secure 
GomMPaNny a beantiful Gold Band or Mose 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Band Moss Rose Watch, Brass Lamp, 


T 


Gok 


or We peters Dictionary. For full p: arti ul ars: address 
Ti EAT MERIC AN TEA 
P. O. Box oe. Si and 33 Vesey St., New York 


Special Diabetic Food, 


(ziyten FY 


Arepairing Flours, for 
Jebility,and Children’s 
rood, 


Its causes, and a new 

gosatal CURE at your own 

by one who was 

ht Treated by most of the 

and since then hundreds o 
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359 Broadway, 


illust 


9, MILLION 

worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

Ist.—To tha 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
fuperior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


ofcord. None are genuine unless 


**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
York City, 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


SENSIBLE WOMAN 
‘Health, Comfort, “and ‘Beauty 


DESIRALLE TH 


~ GOOD SENSE 


CORSET MAISTS. 
enatifal wae e 
LS ot BEST 
NOW IN USE. 
g?~ Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **Gioed Sense.” 
FIT ALL AG ES— Infants 


LE LEADING RETAI L 


evervw vwhere. re. Send for circular, 


FERRIS BROS, Mannfactarers, 


41 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Madam 


GOUGH BALSAM. 


PLEA®ANT., 
RELIABLE. 
KFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. ‘ 
> TRY IT. 


I= DEAF 


PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear DruMS Per 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the aaa 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. A 
even whispers heard distinctly. Send fo#® 

with ith testimonials, ¥RER. Addressorcallog 
Lroadway, New York, Mention this paper 


“you CONSUMPTION 


Songh, Pronchitis, Asthma. Use P ARKER S TONIC wkhout 


jelay. it hase ured in anyv.o fthe wors t cases,and isthe — 
reme dy forallatfectionsof the throat and lungs, and 
ases arisin.e om impure blood and exhanstion. Often 


$1, at Druggists 
fhe Best Cure for Corng 


&. 15 cts. at Druggists. 


aves life. © 


HINDERCORNS: 


Piso’s Remeay for Catarrh Is the 
Best, Easies. to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the — 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cen 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, 111, 


P. A. LEHMANN, Sociciror or Patents, Washington, D, 
Me charge unless ‘patent issecured. Send for Circular, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
. MENELLY & OOMPANY, 


when alle ~ ils, 


for ‘hurcheer, Se etc ; also 
Chimes and Peais. for more thap 
half acentury noted for su 

over all others. 


BUCKEYE 


MeShane Bell Foundry. 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Corrs axp Peacs for CHORCHBS, 
Send for Price ana Address 
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als | 
Atle hieber in of | 
A little hivher in hut of unrivalled quality. 
six lbs. ysicians and clergymen 
rho wAl pay¥fpres\charges, Forall family 
fiothin£g Qquals\our “Health Flour.” 
it. free. Send for circulars 
a 


